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IN GREAT WATERS. 


MURDER will out; but this—this was my friend; 
And so he keeps it darker than the grave. 
Look at the great grey waves that swirl and sweep 
And fiy, hounded and hounding on for ever; 
Just as my fancies, poor Tom’s fancies, mad 
Tom’s fancies, ha, ha, ha, in a wild crowd 
Crash through his brain, for ever and for ever. 
Oh, yes, yes, yes; but then you know, far down 
Beneath all that, in darkness and in silence, 
Far down, far down, a secret of the sea 
Lies grinning at the monstrous fish that flit 
Like strange Satanic butterflies through hell 
Or hideous thoughts across a madman’s mind, 
Or—no, no, no, my God! not that, not that! 
Wild thoughts—they come and go and come again, 
Goggling at that nightmare in the gloom, 
Far down, far down, where no sound ever comes 
And no man’s eye can peer, far down, far down. 
You would not think how softly it can smile, 
That secret; how it waits and waits and waits, 
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Although he was my friend; yes, waits and grins, 
Knowing the sea shall give up all her dead. 

Oh; it is true—murder will out; or else 

It sends the murderer mad, mad, mad; and all 
The white stars dance in mockery o’er his head ; 
The mad stars dance and reel until he shrieks 
The secret out to stop them. Ah, no, no; 

You must not whisper what I tell you now 
Even in a dead man’s ear. A friend is all 

I need; the wind is moaning for my sake; 

Even the wind is kind to me to-night ; 

It moans; ah, no; you need not shrink away ; 
You need not fear me; you are not my friend. 








But listen; you must listen; do not speak ; 

For I have almost caught the thread of it: 

Ay; it was this, I think. You know, for years, 

For fifteen years we two, each winter, went 

In our old half-decked boat—The Queen o’ Sheba— 
To fish for herring. We were partners; ay, 

And friends. Only last year I think it was, 

Jack, that’s my partner—sat with me astern. 

The friendly stars looked down on us and saw 

The bellying of the patched old tawny sails, 

The heap of herring splashed in a streaming mass 
Of molten silver on the moonlit boards, 

Jack puffing at his pipe in perfect peace, 

And me just whittling at a lump of wood 

Making the yacht I promised to bring home 

For Jack’s own youngster—ten years old that week ; 
There, there you see a proof what friends we were; : 
God knows that’s why the knife was in my hand; / 
God knows, God knows: there’s nothing more to say. 
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The mountains like great shadows lay asleep 
Along the coast; and, low down, we could see 

The little twinkling light of Jack’s own home; 

And we said nothing; but I knew his thoughts 

Like mine could see her—bending o’er the fire, 

With that sweet curve o’ the cheek, those deep grey eyes, 
The grave red lips, and the soft wave o’ the hair, 
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Ruth, Ruth, Jack’s wife. I am mad; but then I hear 
The wind moan Ruth, love Ruth, my lost love Ruth, 
Oh, Ruth, Ruth, Ruth, lost now for evermore. 
Twelve years ago, I thought my heart would break, 
When she—my only woman in the world— 

Became Jack’s wife; but she will never know 

Now, ah, ha! ha! ha! When Jack lived, by God! 

I never dreamed of breathing it at all. 

Yes; I was faithful to my friend and her; 

But, ah! when he was dead and when I knew 

She loved me, I went mad, I dared not sleep 

For fear of dreams too terrible to breathe, 

I strove, strove, strove to loathe her lovely face ; 
For, though you must not tell a soul on earth, 

I say that—ah, ha! ha! How goes the song,— 


Damned old sea-dogs, lying forgotten, 
You shall your green-girt mother enfold 

With shell-grown cabins and hulks grown rotten, 
And weedy cables and green sea-mould ; 

And bars of bullion and Spanish gold ; 
And bleached white bones and... 


I say just this, no more, murder will out! 
Murder will out, my friend, murder will out! 


Well, as you know, the knife was in my hand, 

When suddenly, as it seemed to me, we passed 

The line of a great Valley on the coast, 

A ragged gorge of gloom amongst the hills; 

And whether a wind swept through it and made us heel 
Unawares over, I hardly know; but there 

We lay nigh flat for a moment, and with the shock 

The ballast shifted, and a broadside wave 

Struck us before we righted, and made us heel 

A little farther, and over the sinking gunwale 

The whole sea scrambled in and filled us; then 

Down, down, down in a hideous whirl we went, 

Down in a drowning roar of cataract gloom, 
Down, down for ever; down, down into hell; 
Down till the breast and eyeballs almost burst 
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For freedom from that agony; at last fe 
The mad whirl sank into a ghastly peace : 
Loaded with cold dark death, far down, far down, } 
Under the sea, and with one frantic thrust 

I struck my hands and face up, up to seek 
The stars again; but, there, there, even now 
The memory of that moment shrieks aloud 4 
With horror; something clasped me, held me down ba 
To stifle and struggle. Oh, my God, my God, 4 
Some suffocating nightmare of the sea 

With human arms had gripped me! Ay, you know 
Who that was! No; no; no; there was no help; 

I say there was no help: I could not save him; 





For he was tangled in the cordage: God, 

I say that Jack was trapped there; and his arms 

Clung blindly to me as a child might cling 
To its mother in the darkness: my soul screamed : 
For life, life; and my bursting eyeballs burned 

Against the weight of waters; my teeth grinned 

Upwards at God, and my hand held the knife; F 
And then the coward that sleeps in all of us 

Woke like a beast and revelled. Could I help 


What slept within me? Is there any man 
Made as we are—Oh ay, poor mad Tom knows; | 
The village used to call me Doctor Tom . 

Because I read so many books,—a man | 
Made, body and blood, out of the buried past 


Of all his forefathers in all the worlds 

And all the years from all eternity,— 

Is there a man, I say, can even dream 

He knows what cravings, what wild instincts lurk 
Within him, darkly as adders in a wood, e 
Ready to strike if some new chance arise : 
Beyond his use and custom? Chain him down, 
Your saint, his lips against the quivering lips 
Of one he loved; would law prevent the heart 
Beating a little quicker even in death? 

Leave them a little; will their virtue make 
The contact less a kiss or freeze the cry 

Of sex in either’s blood? Before my God, 

I struggled first to free him; then to free 
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Myself, myself! I struggled and strove to unclench 
His grip: I tore at him; my nails bent back 

And bled, and still he gripped me bursting there 
With agony; I smote the heft of the knife 
Again, again, into his cold dumb face, 

And his grip tightened; then, I know not how, 
But all the wild beasts in me suddenly hungered 
And leapt for joy as I thrust and thrust the cold 
Sharp steel in a savage sensual ecstasy, 

Again, again, into his quivering throat, 

The throat that in some nightmare of the past 

I had seen her kiss and kiss. I thrust it in 
Again, again, and hacked those kisses out, 

And warmed my hands in blood until I felt 

The grip relax and the dead face fall back 

For ever; and I shot upward till I heard 

The whole sea hissing in my ears, and gasped 
My thanks to God under the ghastly moon. 


You know the papers told how I was saved! 
Saved! Is it all a great big jest of God’s? 
Ah, ha! ha! ha! Lumpety, tumpety, tum! 
How does the song go? Ah, ha! ha! ha! ha! 


Pig-tailed devils of cutlass and rum, 
Fierce old faces with many a scar; 
Are ye all gone home to your Kingdom Come, 
Men that steered by the storm and the star? 
From Porto Bello to Calabar 
What wicked old songs you used to roar, 
Sons and fathers of Trafalgar, 
Where are the... 


Ruth, Ruth, lost for evermore! 
I’ve walked about the beaches on the watch 
For you know what: there’s not a cormorant 
Or sea-gull looks for food more greedily 
Than I have watched and waited day and night 
In storm and calm for that; yes, day and night 
For nigh a year; but Jack has never come; 
They'll never find him now. One night I found 
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The little yacht that I was whittling out, 
Cast up with other rubbish from the sea. 


Listen; the wind is moaning like a child; 

Oh Ruth, Ruth, Ruth, lost, lost for ever now; 
For I have murdered love, and God is love, 

So God is dead for me: they that kill love 

Kill God in their own hearts; and I, Ruth, Ruth, 
I murdered love the night I killed my friend, 
And I must burn in hell for evermore. 


Hush! hush! These are not tears; if they were tears 
All might be well, and I should not go mad; 
I am blinded; but no, no; they are not tears. 


Indeed he was my friend. You know, down there, 
It hardly seemed like murder, in the dark ; 

No; no; no; no; not murder; for I say 

In spite of all, he was my friend, my friend. 





ALFRED NOYES. 
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BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


AND Loder dined with Lillian 
Astrupp. We live in an age 
when society expects — even 
exacts much. He dined, not 
through bravado and _ not 
through cowardice, but because 
it seemed the obvious—the only 
thing to do. To him a scene 
of any description was distaste- 
ful; to Lillian it was unknown. 
In her world people loved or 
hated, were spiteful or foolish, 
were even quixotic or dishonour- 
able, but they seldom made 
scenes. Loder tacitly saw and 
tacitly accepted this. 

Possibly they ate extremely 
little during the course of the 
dinner, and talked extraordin- 
arily much on subjects that 
interested neither; but the 
main point at least was gained. 
They dined. The convention- 
alities were appeased — the 
silent, watchful servants who 
waited on them were given no 
food for comment. The fact 
that Loder left immediately 
after dinner; the fact that he 
paused on the doorstep after 
the hall-door had closed behind 
him, and drew a long, deep 
breath of relief, held only 
an individual significance, and 
therefore did not count. 

On reaching Chilcote’s house, 
he passed at once to the study 
and dismissed Greening for the 
night. But scarcely had he 
taken advantage of his solitude 
by settling into an armchair 





and lighting a cigar than Ren- 
wick—displaying an unusual 
amount of haste and import- 
ance—entered the room carry- 
ing a letter. 

Seeing Loder, he came for- 
ward at once. 

“Mr Fraide’s man brought 
this, sir,” he explained. “He 
was most particular to give it 
into my hands—making sure 
*twould reach you. He’s wait- 
ing for an answer, sir.” 

Loder rose and took the 
letter, a quick thrill of specu- 
lation and interest springing 
across his mind. During his 
time of banishment he had 
followed the political situation 
with feverish attention—insup- 
portably chafed by the desire 
to share in it, apprehensively 
chilled at the thought of Chil- 
cote’s possible behaviour. He 
knew that in the comparatively 
short interval since Parliament 
had risen no act of aggression 
had marked the Russian oc- 
cupation of Meshed, but he 
also knew that Fraide and his 
followers looked askance at 
that great Power’s amiable 
attitude, and at sight of his 
leader’s message his intuition 
stirred. 

Turning to the nearest lamp, 
he tore the envelope apart and 
scanned the letter anxiously. 
It was written in Fraide’s own 
clear, somewhat old-fashioned 
handwriting, and opened with 
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a kindly rebuke for his deser- 
tion of him since the day of his 
speech ; then immediately, and 
with characteristic clearness, it 
opened up the subject nearest 
the writer’s mind. 

Very slowly and attentively 
Loder read the letter; then in 
the extremely quiet manner 
that, with him, invariably 
covered emotion, he moved to 
the desk, wrote a note, and 
handed it to the waiting ser- 
vant. But as the man turned 
towards the door, he called him 
back. 

“Renwick!” he said sharply, 
“when you've given that letter 
to Mr Fraide’s servant, ask 
Mrs Chilcote if she can spare 
me five minutes.” 

When Renwick had gone and 
closed the door behind him, 
Loder began to pace the room 
with suddenly aroused activity. 
In one moment the aspect of 
life had been changed. Ten 
minutes since, he had been 
glorying in the risk of a barely 
saved situation ; now that situa- 
tion, with its merely social com- 
plications, had become a matter 
of small importance. 

His long striding steps had 
carried him to the fireplace, 
and his back was towards the 
door when at last the handle 
turned. He wheeled round to 
receive Eve’s message; then a 
look of pleased surprise crossed 
his face. It was Eve herself 
who stood in the doorway. 

Without hesitation his lips 
parted. 

“Eve!” he said abruptly, “I 
have great news! Russia has 
shown her teeth at last. Two 
caravans belonging to a British 
trader were yesterday inter- 
fered with by a band of Cos- 
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sacks. The affair occurred a 
couple of miles outside Meshed. 
The traders remonstrated ; but 
the Russians made summary 
use of their advantage. Two 
Englishmen were wounded, and 
one of them has since died. 
Fraide has only now received 
the news—which cannot be 
overrated. It gives the pre- 
cise ‘lever necessary for the big 
move at the reassembling.” He 
spoke with great earnestness 
and unusual haste; and as he 
finished he took a step forward. 

“But that isn’t all!” he 
added. ‘“Fraide wants the 
great move set in motion by a 
great speech—and he has asked 
me to make it.” 

For a moment Eve waited. 
She looked at him in silence, 
and in that silence he read in 
her eyes the reflection of his 
own thoughts. Then she also 
came nearer by a step. 

“And you?” she asked ina 
suppressed voice. “ What an- 
swer did you give?” 

He watched her for an in- 
stant, taking a strange pleasure 
in her flushed face and brilli- 
antly eager eyes; then the joy 
of conscious strength, the sense 
of opportunity regained, swept 
all other considerations out of 
sight. 

“T accepted,” he said quickly. 
*Could any man who was 
merely human have done other- 
wise?” 


That was Loder’s attitude 
and action on the night of his 
jeopardy and his success, and 
the following day found his 
mood unchanged. He was one 
of those rare individuals who 
never give a promise overnight 
to regret it in the morning. 
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He was slow to move; but 
when he did, the movement 
brushed all obstacles aside. In 
the first days of his usurpation 


. he had gone cautiously—half 


fascinated, half distrustful; 
then the reality, the extraordi- 
nary tangibility of the position 
had gripped him, when, match- 
ing himself for the first time 
with men of his own calibre, he 
had learned his real weight on 
the day of his protest against 
the Easter adjournment. With 
that knowledge had been born 
the dominant factor in his 
whole scheme—the overwhelm- 
ing, insistent desire to manifest 
his power,—that desire that is 
the salvation or the ruin of 
every strong man who has 
once realised his strength. 
Supremacy was the note to 
which his ambition reached. 
To trample out Chilcote’s foot- 
marks with his own had been 
his tacit instinct from the first ; 
now that instinct rose para- 
mount. It was the whole 
theory of creation — this sur- 
vival of the fittest—this deep 
egotistical certainty that he 
was the better man. 

It was with this conviction 
that he entered on the vital 
period of his dual career. The 
imminent political crisis, and 
his own personal share in it, 
absorbed him absolutely. In 
the weeks that followed his 
answer to Fraide’s proposal he 
gave himself ungrudgingly to 
his work. He wrote, read, and 
planned with tireless energy ; 
he frequently forgot to eat; 
and he slept only through 
sheer exhaustion. In the fullest 
sense of the word he lived for 
the culminating hour that was 
to bring him failure or success. 


He seldom left Grosvenor 
Square in the days that fol- 
lowed, except to confer with 
his party. All his interest— 
all his relaxation—lay in his 
work and what pertained to it. 
His strength was like a solid 
wall, his intelligence was as 
sharp and keen as steel. The 
moment was his, and by sheer 
mastery of will he put other 
considerations out of sight. 
He forgot Chilcote and for- 
got Lillian—not because they 
escaped his memory, but be- 
cause he chose to shut them 
from it. 

Of Eve he saw but little in 
this time of high pressure. 
When a man touches the core 
of his capacities, puts his best 
into the work that in his eyes 
stands paramount, there is little 
place for and no need of woman, 
She comes before—and after. 
She inspires, compensates, or 
completes; but the achieve- 
ment, the creation, is man’s 
alone. And all true women 
understand and yield to this 
unspoken precept. 

Eve watched the progress of 
his labour ; and in the depth of 
her own heart the watching 
came nearer to actual living 
than any activity she had 
known. She was an onlooker 
—but an onlooker who stood, 
as it were, on the steps of the 
arena; one who, by a single 
forward movement, could feel 
the sand under her feet, the 
breath of the battle on her 
face. 

There were hours when Loder 
seemed scarcely conscious of 
her existence; but this never 
troubled her. She knew that 
before half the day had passed 
he would come into her sitting- 
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room—his face thoughtful, his 
hands full of books or papers— 
and dropping into one of the 
comfortable, studious chairs, 
would ask laconically for tea. 
This was her moment of 
triumph and recompense, for 
the very unconsciousness of his 
coming doubled its value. He 
would sit for half an hour with 
@ preoccupied glance, or pos- 
sibly with keen alert eyes fixed 
upon the fire, while his ideas 
sorted themselves and fell into 
line. Sometimes he was silent 
for the whole half-hour, and 
sometimes he commented to 
himself as he scanned his notes ; 
but on other and rarer occa- 
sions he talked—speaking his 
thoughts and his theories aloud 
with the enjoyment of a man 
who knows himself fully in his 
depth—while Eve sipped her 
tea, or stitched peacefully at a 
strip of embroidery. 

On these occasions she made 
a very perfect listener. Here 
and there she encouraged him 
with an intelligent remark, but 
she never interrupted. She 
knew when to be silent and 
when to speak ; when to merge 
her own individuality and when 
to make it felt. In these days 
of stress and preparation he 
came to her unconsciously for 
rest; he treated her as he 
might have treated a younger 
brother, relying on her discre- 
tion, turning to her as if by 
right for sympathy, comprehen- 
sion, and friendship. Some- 
times, as they sat silent in the 
richly coloured homelike room, 
Eve would pause over her 
stitching, and let her thoughts 
spin momentarily forward to- 
wards the point where—the 
brunt of his ordeal passed—he 
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must of necessity seek some- 
thing beyond mere rest. But 
there her thoughts would in- 
evitably break off, and the 
blood flame quickly into her 
cheeks. 

Meanwhile Loder worked 
persistently, With each day 
that brought the crisis of 
Fraide’s scheme nearer, his 
activity increased, and, with 
it, the nervous strain of the 
situation. For, if he had his 
hours of exaltation, he also 
had his hours of black appre- 
hension. It is all very well 
to exorcise a ghost by sheer 
strength of will, but one has 
also to eliminate the idea that 
gave it existence. Lillian 
Astrupp with her unattested 
evidence and her ephemerai 
interest gave him no real un- 
easiness; but Chilcote, and 
Chilcote’s possible summons, 
were matters of graver con- 
sideration; and there were 
times when they loomed very 
dark and sinister. What, he 
would sometimes ask himself, 
if at the moment of fulfil- 
ment ? But there he in- 
variably snapped the thread of 
his supposition, and turned with 
fiercer ardour to his work of 
preparation. 

And so the last morning of his 
probation dawned, and for the 
first time he breathed freely. 

He rose early on the day that 
was to witness his great effort 
and dressed slowly. It was a 
splendid morning ; the spirit of 
the spring seemed embodied in 
the air, in the pale blue sky, in 
the shafts of cool sunshine that 
danced from the mirror to the 
dressing-table and from the 
dressing-table to the pictures 
in Chilcote’s vast room. In- 
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consequently, with its dancing, 
there rose to Loder’s mind a 
memory of the distant past—a 
memory of long-forgotten days 
when, as a child, he had been 
bidden to watch the same sun 
perform the same fantastic 
evolutions. The sight and the 
thought stirred him with a 
curious sense of youth. He 
drew himself together with an 
added touch of decision as he 
passed out into the corridor, 
and as he walked downstairs 
he whistled a bar or two of an 
inspiriting tune. 

In the morning-room Eve 
was already waiting. She 
looked up, coloured, and smiled 
as heentered. Her face looked 
very fresh and young, and she 
wore a gown of the same pale 
blue that she had worn on his 
first coming. 

She had glanced up from an 
open letter as he came into the 
room, and the sun that fell 
through the window had caught 
her in a shaft of light — in- 
tensifying her blue eyes, her 
blue gown, and the bunch of 
violets fastened in her belt. To 
Loder—still under the influence 
of early memories—she seemed 
the embodiment of some youth- 
ful ideal; something lost, sought 
for, and found again. Realisa- 
tion of his true feeling for her 
almost came to him as he stood 
there. It hovered about him; 
it tipped him, as it were, with 
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its wings; then it rose again 
and soared away. Men like 
him—men keen to grasp an 
opening where their careers are 
concerned, and tenacious to 
hold it when once grasped— 
are frequently the last to see 
into their own hearts. He. 
looked at her admiringly; he 
acknowledged the stir of his 
feeling; but he made no 
attempt to define its cause. 
He could no more have given 
reason for his sensation than 
he could have told the precise 
date upon which, coming down- 
stairs at eight o’clock, he had 
first found her waiting break- 
fast for him. The time when 
all such incidents were to stand 
out—each to a nicety in its 
appointed place—had not yet 
arrived. For the moment, his 
youth had returned to him; he 
possessed the knowledge of 
work done, the sense of present 
companionship in a world of 
agreeable things—above all, the 
steady, quiet conviction of his 
own capacity. All these things 
came to him in the moment of 
his entering the room and pass- 
ing to the breakfast - table. 
Then, while his eyes still rested 
contentedly on the pleasant 
array of china and silver, while 
his senses were still alive to 
the fresh, earthy scent of Eve’s 
violets, the blow so long dreaded, 
so slow in coming, fell with ac- 
cumulated force. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


The blow fell in the form of 
a letter that lay awaiting him 
on his plate. It was written 
on cheap paper in a disguised 
hand, and the contents covered 


only half a page. Loder read 
it slowly, mentally articulating 
every word; then he laid it 
down, and as he did so he 
caught Eve’s eyes raised in 
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concern. Once again he read 
something of his own feelings 
reflected in her face, and the 
shock braced him ; he picked up 
the letter, tearing it into strips. 

“T must go out,” he said 
slowly. “I must go now—at 
once.” His voice sounded cold 
and hard. 

Eve’s surprised, concerned 
eyes searched his. ‘“ Now—at 
once?” she repeated. “ Now— 
without breakfast ?” 

“Oh! I’m not hungry.” He 
rose from his seat, and carry- 
ing the slips of paper across 
the room dropped them into 
the fire. He did it, not so 
much from caution as from an 
imperative wish to do some- 
thing—to move, if only across 
the room. 

Eve’s glance followed him. 
“Ts it bad news?” she asked 
anxiously. It was unlike her 
to be insistent; but she was 
stirred to the impulse by the 
peculiarity of the moment. 

“No,” he said shortly. “It’s— 
business. This was written 
yesterday; I should have got 
it last night.” 

Her eyes widened. “But 
nobody does business at eight 
in the morning——” she be- 
gan in astonishment ; then she 
suddenly broke off. 

Without apology or farewell, 
Loder had left the fireplace 
and passed through the door 
into the hall. 

He stepped hurriedly across 
the hall, picking up a hat as 
he went. Reaching the pave- 
ment outside, he walked briskly 
till Grosvenor Square was 
left behind; then he ran. At 
the risk of reputation—at the 
loss of dignity—he ran until 
he saw a cab. Hailing it, he 
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sprang inside, and then—as the 
cabman whipped up and the 
horse responded to the call— 
he realised for the first time 
the full significance of what 
had occurred. 

Realisation—like the need for 
action —came to him slowly; 
but when it came it was with 
terrible lucidity. He did not 
swear as he leant back in his 
seat, mechanically watching 
the stream of men on their 
way to business—the belated 
cars of green produce blocking 
the way between the Strand 
and Covent Garden. He had 
no use for oaths—his feelings 
lay deeper than mere words. 
But his mouth was sternly set 
and his eyes looked cold. 

Outside the Law Courts he 
dismissed his cab, and walked 
forward to Clifford’s Inn. As 
he passed through the familiar 
entrance a chill fell upon him. 
In the clear early light it 
seemed more than ever a place 
of dead hopes, dead enterprises, 
dead ambitions. In the onward 
march of life it had been for- 
gotten. The very air had a 
breath of unfulfilment. 

He crossed the court rapidly, 
but his mouth set itself afresh 
as he passed through the door- 
way of his own house and 
crossed the bare hall. 

As he mounted the well- 
known stairs he received his 
first indication of life in the 
appearance of a cat from the 
second-fioor rooms. At sight 
of him the animal came for- 
ward, rubbed demonstratively 
against his legs, and, with 
affectionate persistence, fol- 
lowed him upstairs. 

Outside his own door he 
paused. On the ground stood 
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the usual morning can of milk 
—evidence that Chilcote was 
not yet awake; or that, like 
himself, he had no appetite for 
breakfast. He smiled ironically 
as the idea struck him, but it 
was a smile that stiffened 
rather than relaxed his lips. 
Then he drew out the duplicate 
key that he always carried, and 
inserting it quietly, opened the 
door. 

A close unpleasant smell 
greeted him as he entered the 
small passage that divided the 
bed and sitting-rooms—a smell 
of whisky mingling with the 
odour of stale smoke. Witha 
quick gesture he pushed open 
the bedroom door; then on the 
threshold he paused—a look of 
contempt and repulsion pass- 
ing over his face. 

In his first glance he scarcely 
grasped the details of the room, 
for the half-drawn curtains 
kept the light dim; but as his 
eyes grew accustomed to the 
obscurity, he gathered their 
significance. 

The room had a sleepless, 
jaded air—the room that 
under his own occupation had 
shown a rigid, almost a mon- 
astic severity. The plain 
dressing-table was littered 
with cigarette ends, and marked 
with black and tawny patches 
where the tobacco had been 
left to burn itself out. On one 
corner of the table a carafe of 
water and a whisky decanter 
rested one against the other, as 
if for support ; and at the other 
end an overturned tumbler lay 
in a pool of liquid. The whole 
effect was sickly and nauseating. 
His glance turned involuntarily 
to the bed, and there halted. 

On the hard narrow mat- 
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tress, from which the sheets 
and blankets had fallen in a 
disordered heap, lay Chilcote. 
He was fully dressed in a 
shabby tweed suit of Loder’s ; 
his collar was open, his lip 
and chin unshaven; one hand 
was limply grasping the pillow, 
while the other hung out over 
the side of the bed. His face— 
pale and almost earthy in hue 
—tmight have been a mask, save 
for the slight convulsive spasms 
that crossed it from time to 
time, and corresponded with 
the faint shivering starts that 
passed at intervals over his 
whole body. To complete his 
repellent appearance, a lock of 
hair had fallen loose, and lay 
black and damp across his 
forehead. 

Loder stood for a space 
shocked and fascinated by the 
sight. Even in the ghastly 
disarray the likeness—the ex- 
traordinary sinister likeness, 
that had become the pivot upon 
which he himself revolved — 
struck him like a blow. The 
man who lay there was him- 
self—bound to him by some 
subtle, inexplicable tie of simil- 
arity. As the idea touched 
him, he turned aside and 
stepped quickly to the dress- 
ing-table: there, with an unnec- 
essary energy, he flung back the 
curtains and threw the window 
wide; then again he turned 
towards the bed. He had one 
dominant impulse,—to waken 
Chilcote— to be free of the 
repulsive inert presence that 
chilled him with so personal a 
horror. Leaning over the bed, 
he caught the shoulder nearest 
to him and shook it. It was 
not the moment for niceties, 
and his gesture was rough. 
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At his first touch Chilcote 
made no response,—his brain, 
dulled by indulgence in his 
vice, had become a laggard in 
conveying sensations; but at 
last, as the pressure on his 
shoulder increased, his nervous 
system seemed suddenly to jar 
into consciousness. A long 
shudder shook him; he half 
lifted himself, and then dropped 
back upon the pillow. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed in a 
trembling breath. “Oh!” The 
sound seemed drawn from him 
by compulsion. 

Its uncanny tone 
Loder anew. 

“Wake up, man!” he said 
suddenly. “Wake up! It’sI 
—Loder.” 

Again the other shuddered ; 
then he turned to his visitor 
quickly and nervously. 

“Loder?” he said doubt- 
fully. “Loder?” Then his 
face changed. ‘Good God!” 
he exclaimed. ‘What a 
relief |” 

The words were so intense, 
so spontaneous and unexpected, 
that Loder took a step back. 

Chilcote laughed discordant- 
ly, and lifted a shaky hand to 
protect his eyes from the light. 

“Tt’s—it’s all right, Loder! 
It’s all right! It’s only that I 
—that I had a beastly dream. 
But for Heaven’s sake, man, 
shut that window!” He 
shivered involuntarily, and 
pushed the lock of damp hair 
from his forehead with a weak 
touch of his old irritability. 

In silence Loder moved back 
to the window and shut it. 
He was affected more than he 
would own even to himself by 
the obvious change in Chilcote, 
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He had seen him moody, rest- 
less, nervously excited, but 
never before had he seen him 
entirely demoralised. With a 
dull feeling of impotence and 
disgust he stood by the closed 
window, looking unseeingly at 
the roofs of the opposite 
houses. 

But Chilcote had followed 
his movements restlessly ; and 
now, as he watched him pause, 
a flicker of excitement crossed 
his face. 

“God! Loder,” he said again, 
“’twas a relief to see you! I 
dreamt I was in hell—a hor- 
rible hell, worse than the 
one they preach about.” He 
laughed to reassure himself, 
but his voice shook pitiably. 

Loder, who had come to fight, 
stood silent and inert. 

“Tt was horrible—beastly,’ 
Chilcote went on. “There was 
no fire and brimstone, but there 
was something worse. It was 
a great ironic scheme of punish- 
ment by which every man was 
chained to his own vice—by 
which the thing he had gone 
to pieces over, instead of being 
denied him, was made com- 
pulsory! You can’t imagine 
it.” He shivered nervously, 
and his voice rose. “Fancy 
being satiated beyond the limit 
of satiety! Being driven and 
dogged by the thing you had 
run after all your life!” 

He paused excitedly, and in 
the pause Loder found resolu- 
tion. He shut his eyes to the 
panic in Chilcote’s voice; he 
closed his consciousness to the 
sight of his shaken face. With 
a surge of determination he 
rallied his theories. After all, 
he had himself and his own in- 
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terests to claim his thought. 
At the moment, Chilcote was 
a wreck with no desire towards 
rehabilitation, but there was 
no guarantee that in an hour 
he might not have regained 
control over himself, and with 
it the inclination that had 
prompted his letter of the day 
before. No; he had himself to 
look to. The survival of the 
fittest was the true, the only 
principle. Chilcote had had 
intellect, education, opportun- 
ity, and Chilcote had deliber- 
ately cast them all aside. 
Fortifying himself in the know- 
ledge, he turned from the 
window and moved slowly back 
to the bed. 

‘Look here,” he began, “ you 
wrote for me last night 4 
His voice was hard. He had 
come to fight. 

Chilcote glanced up quickly. 
His mouth was drawn, and there 
was a new anxiety in his eyes. 

“Loder!” he exclaimed 
quickly. ‘Loder, come here! 
Come nearer!” 

Reluctantly Loder obeyed. 
Stepping closer to the bed, he 
bent down. 

The other put up his hand 
and caught hisarm. His fingers 
trembled and jerked. 

“T say, Loder,” he said sud- 
denly, “I—I’ve had such a 
beastly night—my nerves—you 
know———” 

With a quick involuntary 
disgust Loder drew back. 

“Don’t you think we might 
shove that aside?” he asked. 

But Chilcote’s gaze had 
wandered from his face and 
strayed to the dressing-table ; 
there it moved feverishly from 
one object to another. 
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“Loder!” he exclaimed, “do 
you see—can you see if there’s 
a tube of tabloids on the 
mantel-shelf—or on the dress- 
ing-table?” He lifted himself 
nervously on his elbow, and his 
eyes wandered uneasily about 
the room. ‘“I—I had a beastly 
night ; my nerves are horribly 
jarred, and I thought — I 
think ”” He stopped. 

With his increasing con- 
sciousness, his nervous collapse 
became more marked. At the 
first moment of waking the 
relief of an unexpected presence 
had surmounted everything 
else; but now, as one by one 
his faculties stirred, his wretched 
condition became patent. With 
a new sense of perturbation, 
Loder made his next attack. 

“Chilcote——” he began 
sternly. 

But again Chilcote caught 
his arm, plucking at the coat- 
sleeve. 

“Where is it?” he said. 
“Where is the tube of tabloids 
—the sedative? Im—Im 
obliged to take something when 
my nerves go wrong.” In his 
weakness and nervous tremor 
he forgot that Loder was the 
sharer of his secret. Even in 





his extremity, his fear of detec- 


tion clung to him limply; the 
lies that had become second 
nature slipped from him with- 
out effort. Then suddenly a 
fresh panic seized him — his 
fingers tightened spasmodically, 
his eyes ceased to rove about 
the room, and settled on his 
companion’s face, 

“Can you see it, Loder?” he 
cried. “I can’t—the light’s in 
my eyes. Can you see it? Can 
you see the tube?” He lifted 
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himself higher, an agony of 
apprehension in his face. 

Loder pushed him back upon 
the pillow. He was striving 
hard to keep his own mind 
cool—to steer his own course 
through the chaos that con- 
fronted him. 

“‘Chilcote,” he began once 
more, “you sent for me last 
night, and I have come the 
first thing this morning to 
tell you——” 

With an excitement that 
lent him strength, Chilcote 
pushed aside his hands. 

“God!” he said suddenly, 
“suppose ‘twas lost—suppose 
*twas gone!” The imaginary 
possibility gripped him. He 
sat up, his face livid, drops of 
perspiration showing on his 
forehead, his whole shattered 
system trembling before his 
thought. 


At the sight Loder set his 


lips. “The tube is on the 
mantel-shelf,” he said in a cold, 
abrupt voice. 

A groan of relief fell from 
Chilcote, and the muscles of 
his face relaxed. For a moment 
he lay back with closed eyes ; 
then the desire that tortured 
him stirred afresh. He lifted 
his eyelids and looked at his 
companion. 

“Hand it to me,” he said 
quickly. “Give it to me. 
Give it to me, Loder. Quick 
as you can! There’s a glass 
on the table and some whisky- 
and-water. The tabloids dis- 
solve, you know——” In his 
new excitement he held out 
his hand. 

But Loder stayed motionless. 
He had come to fight—to de- 
mand—to plead, if need be, for 
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his one hour; the hour that 
was to justify all labour, all 
endeavour, all ambition. With 
dogged persistence he made 
one more essay. 

“Chilcote, you wrote last 
night to recall me——” But 
once again he paused, checked 
by a new interruption. Sitting 
up again, Chilcote struck out 
suddenly with his left hand in 
a rush of his old irritability. 

“Damn it!” he cried sud- 
denly, “what are you talking 
about? Look at me! Get me 
the stuff; I tell you it’s im- 
perative!” In his excitement 
his breath failed and he coughed. 
At the effort his whole frame 
was shaken. 

Loder walked to the dressing- 
table, then back to the bed. A 
deep agitation was at work in 
his mind. 

Again Chilcote’s lips parted. 
“Loder,” he said faintly but 
excitedly. ‘Loder, I must—I 
must have it. It’s imperative.” 
Once more he attempted to 
lift himself, but the effort was 
futile. 

Again Loder turned away. 

“ Loder —for God’s sake 

With a fierce gesture the 
other turned on him. 

“Good heavens, man 
he began. Then unaccount- 
ably his voice changed. The 
suggestion that had _ been 
hovering in his own mind 
took sudden and _ definite 
shape. 

“All right!” he said in a 
lower voice. “All right! 
Stay as you are.” 

He crossed to where the 
empty tumbler stood, and 
hastily mixed the whisky- 
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and-water; then crossing to 
the mantelpiece where lay the 
small glass tube containing 
the tightly packed tabloids, 
he paused and glanced once 
more towards the bed. 

“How many?” he 
laconically. 

Chilcote lifted his head. 
His face was pitiably drawn, 
but the feverish brightness in 
his eyes had increased. 


said 


“Five,” he said sharply. 
“Five. Do you hear, Loder? 
—five.” 

“Five?” Involuntarily Lo- 


der lowered the hand that held 
the tube. From previous con- 
fidences of Chilcote’s, he knew 
the amount of morphia con- 
tained in each tabloid; and he 
realised that five tabloids, if 
not an absolutely dangerous, 
was at least an excessive dose, 
even for one accustomed to the 
drug. For a moment his res- 
olution failed ; then the domin- 
ant note of his nature— the 
unconscious, fundamental egot- 
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ism on which his character was 
based — asserted itself beyond 
denial. It might be reprehen- 
sible, it might even be criminal, 
to accede to such a request, 
made by a man in such a con- 
dition of body and mind. Yet 
the laws of the universe demand 
self - assertion — prompt every 
human mind to desire, to 
grasp and to hold. With a 
perception swifter than any 
he had experienced, he realised 
the certain respite to be gained 
by yielding to his impulse. 
He looked at Chilcote, with 
his haggard, anxious ex- 
pression, his eager, restless 
eyes; and a vision of himself 
followed sharp upon the glance, 
—a vision of the untiring labour 
of the past ten days—of the 
slowly kindling ambition—of 
the supremacy all but gained. 
Then, as the picture completed 
itself, he lifted his hand with 
an abrupt movement and 
dropped the five tabloids one 
after another into the glass. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Having taken a definite step 
in any direction, it was not in 
Loder’s nature to wish it re- 
traced. His face was set, but 
set with determination, when 
he closed the outer door of his 
own rooms and passed quietly 
down the stairs and out into 
the silent court. The thought 
of Chilcote, his pitiable condi- 
tion, his sordid environments, 
were things that required a 
firm will to drive into the back- 
ground of the imagination ; but 
& whole inferno of such visions 
would not have daunted Loder 
VOL. CLXXVI.—NO. MLXV. 


on that morning as, unobserved 
by any eyes, he left the little 
courtyard with its grass, its 
trees, its pavement—all so dis- 
tastefully familiar—and passed 
down the Strand towards life 
and action. 

As he walked, his steps in- 
creased in speed and vigour. 
Now, for the first time, he fully 
appreciated the great mental 
strain that he had undergone 
in the past ten days,—the un- 
natural tension ; the suppressed, 
but perpetual, sense of impend- 
ing recall; the consequently 
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high pressure at which work, 
and even existence, had been 
carried on. And as he hurried 
forward the natural reaction to 
this state of things came upon 
him in a flood of security and 
confidence—a strong realisation 
of the temporary respite and 
freedom for which no price 
would have seemed too high. 
The moment for which he had 
unconsciously lived ever since 
Chilcote’s first memorable pro- 
position was within reach at 
last—safeguarded by his own 
action. 

The walk from Clifford’s Inn 
to Grosvenor Square was long 
enough to dispel any excite- 
ment that his interview had 
aroused ; and long before the 
well-known house came into 
view, he felt sufficiently braced 
mentally and physically to seek 
Eve in the morning -room— 
where he instinctively felt she 
would still be waiting for 
him. 

Thus he encountered and 
overpassed the obstacle that had 
so nearly threatened ruin; and 
with the singleness of purpose 
that always distinguished him, 
he was able, once having passed 
it, to dismiss it altogether from 
his mind. From the moment of 
his return to Chilcote’s house 
no misgiving as to his own 
action, no shadow of doubt, 
rose to trouble his mind. His 
feelings on the matter were 
quite simple. He had inordin- 
ately desired a certain oppor- 
tunity; one factor had arisen 
to debar that opportunity, 
and he, claiming the right of 
strength, had set the barrier 
aside. In the simplicity of the 
reasoning lay its power to con- 
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vince ; and were a tonic needed 
to brace him for his task, he 
was provided with one in the 
masterful sense of a difficulty 
set at nought. For the man 
who has fought and conquered 
one obstacle feels strong to 
vanquish a score. 

It was on this day at the re- 
assembling of Parliament that 
Fraide’s great blow was to be 
struck. In the ten days since 
the affair of the caravans had 
been reported from Persia 
public feeling had run high, 
and it was upon the pivot of 
this incident that Loder’s attack 
was to turn; for, as Lakeley was 
fond of remarking, “In the 
scales of public opinion, one 
dead Englishman has more 
weight than the whole Eastern 
Question!” Up to the time of 
Loder’s return to Grosvenor 
Square the hour of action had 
been arranged for early after- 
noon, with a view to having 
the debate concluded before the 
dinner interval; and it was 
with this idea that he retired 
to the study immediately he 
had breakfasted, and settled to 
a final revision of his speech 
before a party conference at 
twelve should compel him to 
leave the house. But here 
again circumstances were 
destined to change his pro- 
gramme. Scarcely had he 
sorted his notes and drawn his 
chair to Chilcote’s desk than 
Renwick entered the room with 
the same air of important haste 
that he had shown on a pre- 
vious occasion. 

“A letter from Mr Fraide, 
sir. But there’s no answer,” 
he said with unusual brevity. 

Loder waited till he had left 
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the room, then he tore the letter 
open. 


“My DEAR CHILCOTE,” he 
read, “ Lakeley is the recipient 
of special and very vital news 
from Meshed—unofficial, but 
none the less alarming. Acts 
of Russian aggression towards 
British traders are reported to 
be rapidly increasing, and it is 
stated that the authority of the 
Consulate is treated with con- 
tempt. Pending a possible 
confirmation of this, I think it 
prudent to postpone our attack 
to this evening. By doing so, 
we may find our hands materi- 
ally strengthened. I shall put 
my opinions before you more 
explicitly when we meet at 
twelve.—Yours faithfully, 

“HERBERT FRAIDE.” 


The letter, worded with 
Fraide’s usual restraint, made 
a@ strong impression on its 
recipient. The thought that 
his speech might not only ex- 
press opinions already tacitly 
held, but voice a situation of 
intense and national import- 
ance, struck him with full 
force. For many minutes after 
he had grasped the meaning of 
Fraide’s message he sat neglect- 
ful of his notes, his elbows rest- 
ing on the desk, his face between 
his hands, stirred by the sug- 
gestion that here might lie a 
greater opportunity than any 
he had anticipated. 

Still moved by this new 
suggestion, he attended the 
party conclave that Fraide 
had convened, and afterwards 
lunched with and accompanied 
his leader to the House. They 
spoke very little as they drove 
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to Westminster, for each was 
engrossed by his own thoughts. 
Only once did Fraide allude to 
the incident that was para- 
mount in both their minds. 
Then, turning to Loder with a 
smile of encouragement, he had 
laid his fingers for an instant 
on his arm. 

“Chilcote,” he had said, 
“when the time comes, re- 
member you have all my 
confidence.” 

Looking back upon that day, 
Loder often wondered at the 
calmness with which he bore 
the momentous delaying of his 
attack. To sit apparently 
unmoved, and wait without 
emotion for the news that 
might change the whole tenor 
of one’s action, would have tried 
the stoicism of the most ex- 
perienced ; to the novice it was 
wellnigh unendurable. And it 
was under these conditions, and 
fighting against these odds, 
that he sat through the long 
afternoon in Chilcote’s place, 
obeying the dictates of his 
chief. But if the day was . 
fraught with difficulties for 
him, it was fraught with dul- 
ness and disappointment for 
others; for the undercurrent 
of interest that had stirred at 
the Easter adjournment, and 
risen with added force on this 
first day of the new session, 
was gradually but surely threat- 
ened with extinction as hour 


after hour passed, bringing no 
suggestion of the battle that 
had on every side been tacitly 
expected. Slowly and unmis- 
takably speculation and dis- 


satisfaction crept into the 
atmosphere of the House, as 
moment succeeded moment, 
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and the Opposition made no 
sign. Was Fraide shirking the 
attack? Or was he playing a 
waiting game? Again and 
again the question arose, filling 
the air with a passing flicker 
of interest; but each time it 
sprang up only to die down 
again, as the ordinary business 
of the day dragged itself out. 

Gradually, as the afternoon 
wore on, daylight began to 
fade. Loder, sitting rigidly in 
Chilcote’s place, watched with 
suppressed inquiry the faces of 
the men who entered through 
the constantly swinging doors ; 
but not one face, so eagerly 
scanned, carried the message 
for which he waited. Monot- 
onously and mechanically the 
time passed. The Government, 
adopting a neutral attitude, 
carefully skirted all dangerous 
subjects; while the Opposition, 
acting under Fraide’s sugges- 
tion, assisted rather than 
hindered the programme of 
postponement. For the moment 
the eagerly anticipated reas- 
sembling threatened dismal 
failure; and it was with a 
universal movement of weari- 
ness and relief that at last the 
House rose to dine. 

But there are no possibilities 
so elastic as those of politics. 
At half-past seven the House 
rose in a spirit of boredom and 
disappointment ; and at eight 
o’clock the Lobbies, the dining- 
room, the entire space of the 
vast building, was stirred into 
activity by the arrival of a 
single telegraphic message. 

The new development for 
which Fraide had waited came 
indeed, but it came with a force 
he had little anticipated. With 
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a thrill of awe and consterna- 
tion men heard and repeated 
the astounding news that— 
while personally exercising his 
authority on behalf of British 
traders—Sir William Brice- 
Field, Consui-General at Me- 
shed, had been fired at by a 
Russian officer and instantly 
killed. 

The interval immediately 
following the receipt of this 
news was too confused for 
detailed remembrance. Two 
ideas made themselves slowly 
felt,—a deep horror that such 
an event could obtrude itself 
upon our high civilisation, and 
a strong personal dismay that 
so honoured, distinguished, and 
esteemed a representative as 
Sir William Brice-Field could 
have been allowed to meet 
death in so terrible a manner. 

It was in the consciousness 
of this feeling—the conscious- 
ness that, in his own person, 
he might voice, not only the 
feelings of his party, but those 
of the whole country — that 
Loder rose an hour later to 
make his long-delayed attack. 

He stood silent for a moment, 
as he had done on an earlier 
occasion; but this time his 
motive was different. Roused 
beyond any feeling of self-con- 
sciousness, he waited as by 
right for the full attention 
of the House; then looking 
directly towards the Ministerial 
Benches, he quietly but firmly 
demanded from the Govern- 
ment an official contradiction 
or confirmation of the news 
reported from Persia. 

The question and its tone 
caused an audible stir. It was 
the signal for which the House 
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had waited. Immediately after 
his demand there was a pause ; 
and, with distinct uncertainty 
of manner, the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs rose and 
replied that it was impossible 
for the Government on the 
moment to give an answer cal- 
culated to satisfy the House. 

Instantly he had resumed his 
seat Loder rose again, and with 
telling effect begged leave to 
move the adjournment of the 
House in order that this matter 
of urgent public import be dis- 
cussed, 

Like a match to a train of 
powder, the words set flame to 
the excitement that had smoul- 
dered for weeks. Scarcely had 
he made his petition than, in a 
surge of enthusiasm, the mem- 
bers of his party rose to his 
support ; and in an atmosphere 
of stirring activity, a scene of 
such tense and vital concentra- 
tion as the House has rarely 
witnessed, he found inspiration 
for his great achievement. 

To give Loder’s speech in 
mere words would be little 
short of futile. The gift of 
oratory is too illusive, too much 
a matter of eye and voice and 
individuality, to allow of cold 
reproduction. To those who 
heard him speak on that night 
of April the eighteenth, the 
speech will require no recalling, 
and to those who did not hear 
him there would be no sub- 
stitute in bare reproduction. 

In the moment of action it 
mattered nothing to him that 
his previous preparations were 
to a great extent rendered use- 
less by this news that had come 
with such paralysing effect. 
In the sweeping consciousness 
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of his own ability he found 
added joy in the freedom it 
opened up. He ceased to con- 
sider that by Fate he was a 
Conservative, bound by tradi- 
tional conventionalities: in that 
great moment he knew himself 
sufficiently a man to exercise 
whatever individuality instinct 
prompted. He forgot the 
didactic methods by which he 
had proposed to show know- 
ledge of his subject—both as a 
past and a future factor in 
European politics. With his 
own strong appreciation of 
present things, he saw and 
grasped the vast present in- 
terest lying beneath his hand. 

For fifty minutes he held the 
interest of the House, speaking 
insistently, fearlessly, com- 
mandingly on the immediate 
need of action. He unhesitat- 
ingly pointed out that the 
news which had just reached 
England was not so much an 
appalling fact as a sinister 
warning to those in whose 
keeping lay the safety of the 
country’s interests. Lastly, 
with a fine touch of eloquence, 
he paid tribute to the steadfast 
fidelity of such men as Sir 
William Brice-Field who, what- 
ever political complications arise 
at home, pursue their duty un- 
swervingly on the outposts of 
the Empire. 

At his last words there was 
silence—the silence that marks 
a genuine effect; then all at 
once, with vehement impressive 
force, the storm of enthusiasm 
broke its bounds. 

It was one of those stupend- 
ous bursts of feeling that no 
etiquette, no decorum, is power- 
ful enough to quell. As he 
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resumed his seat, very pale but 
exalted as men are exalted only 
once or twice in a lifetime, it 
rose about him —clamorous, 
spontaneous, undeniable. Near 
at hand were the faces of his 
party, excited and triumphant; 
across the house were the faces 
of Sefborough and his Ministry, 
uncomfortable and disturbed. 

The tumult swelled, then fell 
away; and in the partial lull 
that followed, Fraide leant over 
the back of his seat. His quiet 
dignified expression was un- 
altered, but his eyes were in- 
tensely bright. 

“Chilcote,” he whispered, “I 
don’t congratulate you —or 
myself. I congratulate the 
country on possessing a great 
man!” 

The remaining features of 
the debate followed quickly one 
upon the other; the electric 
atmosphere of the House pos- 
sessed a strong incentive power. 
Immediately Loder’s ovation 
had subsided, the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs rose 
again, and in a careful and 
non-incriminating reply de- 
fended the attitude of the 
Government. 

Next came Fraide, who, in 
one of his rare and polished 
speeches, touched with much 
feeling upon his personal grief 
at the news reported from 
Persia, and made emphatic 
indorsement of Loder’s words. 

Following Fraide came one 
or two dissentient Liberals, and 
then Sefborough himself closed 
the debate. His speech was 
masterly and fluent; but though 
any disquietude he may have 
felt was well disguised under 
a tone of reassuring ease, the 
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attempt to rehabilitate his posi- 
tion—already weakened in more 
than one direction—was a task 
beyond his strength. 

Amid extraordinary excite- 
ment the division followed— 
and with it a Government 
defeat. 


It was not until half an hour 
after the votes had been taken 
that Loder, freed at last 
from persistent congratulations, 
found opportunity to look for 
Eve. In accordance with a 
promise made that morning, he 
was to find her waiting outside 
the Ladies’ Gallery at the close 
of the debate. 

Disengaging himself from 
the group of men who had 
surrounded and followed him 
down the Lobby, he discarded 
the lift and ran up the narrow 
staircase. Reaching the land- 
ing, he went forward hurriedly ; 
then with a certain abrupt 
movement he paused. In the 
doorway leading to the Gallery 
Eve was waiting for him. The 
place was not brightly lighted, 
and she was standing in the 
shadow ; but it needed only a 
glance to assure his recognition. 
He could almost have seen in 
the dark that night, so vivid 
were his perceptions. He took 
a step towards her, then again 
he stopped. In a second glance 
he realised that her eyes were 
bright with tears; and it was 
with the strangest sensation he 
had ever experienced that the 
knowledge flashed upon him. 
Here also he had struck the 
same note—the long - coveted 
note of supremacy. It had rung 
out full and clear as he stood 
in Chilcote’s place dominating 
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the House ; it had besieged him 
clamorously as he passed along 
the Lobbies amid a sea of 
friendly hands and voices; now 
in the quiet of the deserted 
Gallery it came home to him 
with deeper meaning from the 
eyes of Chilcote’s wife. 

Without a thought he put 
out his hands and caught hers. 

“IT couldn’t get away,” he 
said. “I’m afraid I’m very 
late.” 

With a smile that scattered 
her tears, Eve looked up. “Are 
you?” she said, laughing a 
little. “I don’t know what 
the time is. I scarcely know 
whether it’s night or day.” 

Still holding one of her hands, 
he drew her down the stairs; 
but as they reached the last 
step, she released her fingers. 

“Tn the carriage!” she said 
with another little laugh of 
nervous happiness. 

At the foot of the stairs they 
were besieged. Men whose 
faces Loder barely knew 
crowded about him. The in- 
toxication of excitement was 
still in the air—the instinct 
that a new force had made 
itself felt, a new epoch been 
entered upon, stirred prophetic- 
ally in every mind. 

Passing through the en- 
thusiastic concourse of men, 
they came unexpectedly upon 
Fraide and Lady Sarah sur- 
rounded by a group of friends. 
The old statesman came for- 
ward instantly, and taking 
Loder’s arm, walked with him 
to Chilcote’s waiting brougham. 
He said little as they slowly 
made their way to the carriage, 
but the pressure of his fingers 
was tense and an unwonted 
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colour showed in his face. 
When Eve and Loder had 
taken their seats, he stepped to 
the edge of the kerb. They 
were alone for the moment, 
and leaning close to the car- 
riage, he put his hand through 
the open window. In silence 
he took Eve’s fingers and held 
them in a long, affectionate 
pressure ; then he released them 
and took Loder’s hand. 

“Good night, Chilcote!” he 
said. ‘You have proved your- 
self worthy of her! Good 
night!” He turned quickly 
and rejoined his waiting friends. 
In another second the horses 
had wheeled round, and Eve 
and Loder were carried swiftly 
forward into the darkness. 

In the great moments of 
man’s life, woman comes before 
—and after. Some shadow of 
this truth was in Eve’s mind as 
she lay back in the corner of 
her seat with closed eyes and 
parted lips. It seemed that 
life came to her now for the 
first time—came in the glad, 
proud, satisfying tide of things 
accomplished. This was her 
hour: and the recognition of it 
brought the blood to her face 
in a sudden happy rush. There 
had been no need to precipitate 
its coming; it had been ordained 
from the first. Whether she 
desired it or no, whether she 
strove to draw it nearer or 
strove to ward it off, its com- 
ing had been inevitable. She 
opened her eyes suddenly and 
looked out into the darkness— 
the darkness throbbing with 
multitudes of lives, all awaiting, 
all desiring fulfilment. She 
was no longer lonely, no longer 
aloof; she was kin with all this 
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pitiful, admirable, sinning, lov- 
ing humanity. Again tears of 
pride and happiness filled her 
eyes. Then suddenly the thing 
she had waited for came to 


ass. 

Loder leant close to her. 
She was conscious of his nearer 
presence, of his strong, master- 
ful personality. With a thrill 
that caught her breath, she 
felt his arm about her shoulder 
and heard the sound of his 
voice. 

“Eve,” he said, “I love you. 
Do you understand? I love 
you.” And drawing her close 
to him, he bent and kissed her. 

With Loder, to do was to do 
fully. When he gave, he gave 
generously; when he swept 
aside a barrier he left no stone 
standing. He had been slow 
to recognise his capacities— 
slower still to recognise his 
feelings. But now that the 
knowledge came, he received it 
openly. In this matter of 
newly comprehended jove he 
gave no thought to either past 
or future. That they loved and 
were alone, was all he knew or 
questioned. She was as much 
Eve—the one woman—as 
though they were together in 
the primeval garden; and in 
this spirit he claimed her. 

He neither spoke nor be- 
haved extravagantly in that 
great moment of comprehen- 
sion. He acted quietly, with 
the completeness of purpose 
that he gave to everything. 
He had found a new capacity 
within himself, and he was 
strong enough to dread no 
weakness in displaying it. 

Holding her close to him, he 
repeated his declaration again 
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and again, as though repeti- 
tion ratified it. He found ::0 
need to question her feeling for 
him—he had divined it in a 
flash of inspiration as she stood 
waiting in the doorway of the 
Gallery ; but his own surrender 
was a different matter. 

As the carriage passed round 
the corner of Whitehall and 
dipped into the traffic of Pic- 
cadilly he bent down again till 
her soft hair brushed his face; 
and the warm personal con- 
tact, the slight fresh smell of 
violets so suggestive of her 
presence, stirred him afresh. 

“Eve,” he said vehemently, 
“do you understand? Do you 
know that I have loved you 
always—from the very first?” 
As he said it, he bent still 
nearer, kissing her lips, her 
forehead, her hair. 

At the same moment the 
horses slackened speed and then 
stopped, arrested by one of the 
temporary blocks that so often 
occur in the traffic of Piccadilly 
Circus. 

Loder, preoccupied with his 
own feelings, scarcely noticed 
the halt, but Eve drew away 
from him laughing. 

“You mustn’t!” 
softly. “Look!” 

The carriage had stopped 
beside one of the small islands 
that intersect the place; a 
group of pedestrians were 
crowded upon it, under the 
light of the electric lamp— 
wayfarers who, like them- 
selves, were awaiting a pass- 
age. Loder took a cursory 
glance at them, then turned 
back to Eve. 

“What are they, after all, 
but men and women?” he 


she said 
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said. ‘“They’d understand— 
every one of them.” He 
laughed in his turn; never- 
theless he withdrew his arm. 
Her feminine thought for con- 
ventionalities appealed to him. 
It was an acknowledgment of 
dependency. 

For a while they sat silent, 
the light of the street lamp 
flickering through the glass of 
the window, the hum of voices 
and traffic coming to them in 
a continuous rise and fall of 
sound. At first the position 
was interesting; then, as the 
seconds followed each other, 
it gradually became irksome. 
Loder, watching the varying 
expressions of Eve’s face, grew 
impatient of the delay, grew 
suddenly eager to be alone 
again in the fragrant dark- 
ness, 

Impelled by the desire, he 


leant forward and opened the 
window. 
“Let’s find the meaning of 


this,” he said. “Is there no- 
body to regulate the traffic.” 
As he spoke he half rose and 
leant out of the window. 
There was a touch of im- 
perious annoyance in his man- 
ner. Fresh from the realisa- 
tion of power, there was 
something irksome in _ this 
commonplace check to his 
desires. 

“TIsn’t it possible to get out 
of this?” Eve heard him call 
to the coachman. Then she 
heard no more. 

He had leant out of the 
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carriage with the intention of 
looking onward towards the 
cause of the delay ; instead, by 
that magnetic attraction that 
undoubtedly exists, he looked 
directly in front of him at the 
group of people waiting on the 
little island—at one man who 
leant against the lamp-post in 
an attitude of apathy,—a man 
with a pallid unshaven face and 
lustreless eyes, who wore a cap 
drawn low over his forehead. 

He looked at this man, and 
the man saw and returned his 
glance. For a space that 
seemed interminable they held 
each other’s eyes; then very 
slowly Loder drew back into 
the carriage. 

As he dropped into his seat, 
Eve glanced at him anxiously. 

“John,” she said, “has any- 
thing happened? You look 
ill.” 

He turned to her and tried 
to smile. 

“Tt’s nothing!” he said. 
“ Nothing to worry about.” He 
spoke quickly, but his voice had 
suddenly become flat. All the 
command, all the domination, 
had dropped away from it. 

Eve bent close to him, her 
face lighting up with anxious 
tenderness. “It was the ex- 
citement,” she said, “the strain 
of to-night.” 

He looked up at her; but he 
made no attempt to press the 
fingers that clasped his own. 

“Yes,” he said. “It was 
the excitement of to-night— 
and the reaction.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A PLEA FOR LANDLORDS. 


BY ROBERT FARQUHARSON, M.P. 


LANDLORDS are often at- 
tacked, though rarely defended, 
and perhaps we ought to start 
with an apologia pro vita sua. 
Are they really a set of lazy, 
oppressive, land-grabbing har- 
pies, who are too poor or too 
idle to do their duty to their 
estates, and who suck out 
everything they can get, and 
give back no sufficient equiva- 
lent in return? 

Is there any use for them in 
the economy of the universe, 
and would it not be better 
for every one concerned if they 
were cleared off the face of the 
earth, and the State summoned 
to our aid as man in pos- 
session ? 

Now, if we were asked to 
- construct a new world or to 
regenerate the old, private 
property in land could not be 
defended as an ideal arrange- 
ment. Even Adam enjoyed no 
fixity of tenure, and the prop- 
osition is both natural and 
plausible that, as every man 
is equal in the eye of the law, 
he is therefore entitled to a fair 
share of the fundamental raw 
material of industry, and 
should start life as the owner 
of a moderate bit of soil, which 
he can cultivate for his frugal 
wants. But we must take 
things as we find them, and 
try to maintain the sound 
constitutional integrity of the 
body politic with due regard 
to progress and reform, and 
that being so, we must accept 


the settled existence in our 
midst of landed proprietors, 
many of whom have bought 
their estates, embarked capital 
heavily in their improvement, 
and are therefore too firmly 
established in their holdings, 
if not necessarily in popular 
estimation, to be removed, 
save by voluntary ejectment. 

It hardly seems necessary to 
say much about land national- 
ism. This was strenuously 
advocated some years ago by 
the late Mr Henry George, but 
his ineffective platform appear- 
ances did little more than 
dilute to watery point his 
plausible book. After being 
heckled clean off the platform 
in the North of Scotland, he 
retreated to the more con- 
genial soil of America, where 
an abundant harvest usually 
rewards the exertions of the 
stump orator. And the final 
blow to his panacea for all the 
woes of mankind was adminis- 
tered by Mr Bradlaugh, a Rad- 
ical if there ever was one, who 
knew like Disraeli the value of 
epigrammatic phrases. When 
he was asked if he was in 
favour of the nationalism of 
the land, he replied, “No; be- 
cause we can only do it in two 
ways, by buying it or by steal- 
ing it; and,” he continued, “I 
don’t approve of stealing it, 
and we can’t afford to buy 
it.” And following this up a 
little farther, Mr Samuel 
Smith has clearly shown that 
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the State could not profitably 
invest the taxpayers’ money, 
with which we have no right 
to gamble, in this direction; 
and it is therefore evident that 
not only would the investment 
be a poor one, but that fluctua- 
tions in prices and the notori- 
ous uncertainty attending the 
pursuit of agriculture in these 
days would seriously interfere 
with the maintenance of a 
steady revenue. There are 
also obvious political and 
social objections to State 
landlordism into which we 
have no time to enter; but 
this much is certain, that we 
should not envy the lot of 
tenants who had to sit under 
the hard-and-fast sway of a 
government department. 

Public bodies, as a rule, are 
notoriously deficient in the 
anatomical structure known as 
bowels of compassion, and the 
annual visit of the rent-col- 
lector, with his strict official 
orders to allow no short meas- 
ure to his pound of flesh, would 
be a poor exchange for the 
semi-festive occasion when the 
landlord or his agent sits at 
the receipt of custom, and when 
a full stomach may provide 
some solace for an empty 
pocket. Peasant proprietor- 
ship stands, however, on much 
firmer ground, and many ar- 
guments, economic and sen- 
timental, can be used in its 
favour. 

Arthur Young’s oracular 
Saying, that the magic of 
property turns sand into gold, 
has been quoted threadbare, 
but it still holds the field 
among our classical obiter dicta, 
for it expresses the undoubted 
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fact that a man will work 
harder for himself than for 
other people, and will get all 
he can out of his land, and 
treat it with loving care, when 
he knows that the profits of 
his toil slip inevitably and 
without deduction into his 
own trouser-pocket. 

The condition of the High- 
land crofter has enormously 
improved since he has been 
granted fixity of tenure and 
a fair judicial rent; but the 
most conspicuous evidence of 
successful peasant proprietor- 
ship comes from Ireland, where 
Mr Bailey, legal assistant 
commissioner under the Land 
Purchase (Ireland) Acts, has 
furnished a report of their 
working. This able and ex- 
perienced observer tells us that 
the standard of comfort has 
increased, better clothing and 
greater neatness are seen among 
the people. According to the 
evidence of a parish priest, 
“Purchase has brought peace. 
The people are more sober and 
more hopeful as to their future 
prospects. The Constabulary 
say that before purchase they 
found the people most trouble- 
some, but now all is changed, 
and quietness and order reign 
instead.” “Our inspector, going 
among them, found a supreme 
feeling of contentment at their 
altered position, and complete 
satisfaction with their present 
treatment.” 

They live better now in 
every way, their food is more 
varied and nourishing, the 
cow and the pig no longer 
share the meagre comforts of 
the dwelling, the land is better 
cultivated, improvements are 
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in progress, higher class of 
stock is being introduced, sub- 
letting and subdivision have 
diminished, the ‘ Gombeen 
man” has disappeared, and, 
best of all, the periodical in- 
stalments of rent are being 
punctually paid. 

One woman, who had pur- 
chased her holding, thus epi- 
grammatically summed up the 
situation,—“ Abundance is often 
a misfortune; I am poor, but 
may be happier than many a 
millionaire. Every calf to the 
rearing.” 

Let us now turn to France, 
where the system has had a 
fair trial over a long series 
of years. The libels of Zcla 
exercise a certain effect on 
people’s minds, though few of 
us have had the courage to 
wade through the thick accum- 
ulations of filth which envelop 


the prosy pages of ‘ La Terre.’ 
Lady Verney, too, although 
much more sympathetic, seems 
to have exaggerated the Spar- 
tan frugality of the lives led 


by the small agriculturists 
across the Channel, in the in- 
terests of those painfully ac- 
cumulated savings which one 
day dower a daughter, and 
next help to defray the ob- 
ligations of the state. What 
we know praetically about 
them is that they flood our 
markets with excellent eggs 
and butter and vegetables, 
which we ought to produce 
at home, and that they must, 
therefore, be industrious as 
well as capable; and I will 
now call on my friend Mr 
Yoxall, M.P., to tell us some- 
thing about them, derived from 
“repeated visits in three-fourths 
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of the area of France, and 
from conversations with all and 
sundry,” and his conclusions 
are as follows :— 

“T do not believe that the 
landowning peasants of France 
are as a class doing less well 
than formerly, or getting into 
the hands of money-lenders, or 
that their standard of cultiva- 
tion has been lowered. 

“What is nodoubt true is that 
those of them whose livelihood 
depends upon vine-culture, in 
Touraine, the Bordelais, and in 
the region of Beziers, as well 
as to a less extent in Burgundy, 
have for half a generation had 
to fight with phylloxera, and to 
incur comparatively large out- 
lay in replacing their vines. 
This loss will, no doubt, in a 
fair number of cases, have 
meant a recourse to borrowed 
capital; but this is, if true of 
the peasants who cultivate the 
vine, far more true of the large 
vineyard owners. Again, dur- 
ing the period 1899-1902, though 
the grape crop was abundant 
in quantity, the quality of the 
wine was inferior, which of 
course means a reduced price 
at the sale of the grapes. 
During the last two or three 
years diseases, apparently new 
to France, which they call 
black-rot and mildew, have 
assailed this particular kind of 
crop, and there is no doubt that 
last summer the pleasure-re- 
sorts in the South of France 
were much less frequented than 
usual because of ‘hard times’ 
thus brought about. 

“But when one comes to the 
other crops, the above remarks 
do not, so far as I know, at all 
apply, and the French peasant 
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is quite as keen after a bit of 
land, and then another bit of 
land, as ever he was. For 
example, in August last I 
dropped off the train at Brive 
to lunch in the hotel which 
figures in my ‘Alain Tanger’s 
Wife.’ I found my friend the 
garcon, who figures there also, 
had left, and inquiring after 
him, I went to his cottage 
just outside the town, which 
is situated almost in the centre 
of France. He was forty-five 
years old, had retired, and was 
living upon the interest of his 
savings-bank deposits, plus the 
results of the culture of two 
bits of land—one, about two- 
fifths of a rood, which he had 
bought for £117 twelve years 
ago, and one a little smaller, 
for which he had given £90. 
He has a wife and one child. 

“There can be no doubt that 
of late years a certain growth 
of large farms and estates has 
taken place in France, par- 
ticularly in the districts which 
supply Paris and the other 
cities. That is to say, the 
man who inherits a piece of 
land, works it well, saves 
money, buys more land, and 
gradually comes to cultivate it 
by machinery, and to adopt, so 
far as he can, large farming 
methods. But this aggrega- 
tion of plots of land is, of 
course, rectified in the next 
generation by the operation of 
the law which compels the 
division of estates at demise. 
There are thus two tendencies 
going on side by side, the one 
to aggregation, which in itself 
seems to me to be a proof that 
la petite culture enables invest- 
ments, and the other of disin- 
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tegration again, brought about 
by the Lot Napoléon. Prob- 
ably these two do not yet bal- 
ance each other, and the second 
is the more powerful so far. 
“Upon the whole, therefore, 
my opinion, so far as it is 
worth anything (and I know 
three-fourths of the area of 
France pretty well from re- 
peated visits and from conver- 
sations with all and sundry), is 
that apprehensions as to the 
regrouping of French land, and 
the growth of big farms, to 
begin with, may be set aside 
as applying to one generation 
only, and that the French 
peasants, taken as a class, are 
flourishing more than ever they 
did before. It should be ob- 
served, however, that their 
power of saving money rests 
very largely upon a sparing 
and little rising standard of 
life and comfort, as well as upon 
an economy in fuel, dress, and 
outward show, and a know- 
ledge of how to make the most 
of every scrap of food, which 
we in this country might emu- 
late more without loss to real 
dignity and convenience.” 
Take it all over, then, the 
case for peasant proprietorship 
is pretty complete in Ireland, 
where the landlords, as a rule, 
have traditionally done nothing 
but draw their rents, where 
all the improvements have been 
done by the tenants, and where 
the situation has been aggra- 
vated by the operation of the 
Land Act, which has levelled 
all the squires down to the 
same dull drab plane, and 
practically prevented those of 
them who previously managed 
their estates on the English 
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principle from sinking any 
more of their money on the 
soil Under these circum- 
stances the tenant who is 
already a dual owner may just 
as well acquire the other half 
on easy terms, and we may 
trust that his land-hunger will 
be relieved and his constitution 
strengthened without future 
digestive derangement. 

And in France too there are 
exceptional conditions at work, 
which prevent our making it a 
standard of comparison with 
ourselves. There the vine is a 
leading subject of cultivation, 
and the climate, and perhaps 
the soil, encourage la petite 
culture, which is so profitable 
abroad, and the French peasant 
practises minute economies, un- 
known to us over here, and 
submits to a standard of living 
which would suit neither John 
Bull nor the “unspeakable 
Scot,” who tills his broad acres 
over the border. 

Ireland is indeed a favoured 
nation, and what would our 
agricultural tenants think if 
Parliament, after they had got 
their rents reduced all over by 
some 30 or 40 per cent, were to 
pass an Act providing that by 
the payment for a limited 
number of years of a limited 
sum, they would become the 
owners of theirfarms. For this 
is what the Land Act of 1903 
does to the inhabitants of the 
distressful country, who are 
never tired of mourning over 
their woes, and dwelling with 
monotonous’ iteration on 
the. grievances of the past. 
Verily they have had their 
reward, and the peaceable 
farmers of the North, who have 
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toiled hard and patiently to 
overcome the difficulties of an 
uncertain climate and an un- 
grateful soil, view with long- 
ing eyes and watery mouths 
the good things so copiously 
lavished on their neighbours. 

Perhaps some day, when if 
Ireland is satisfied with what 
she has got, and ceases her 
worrying demands on the Im- 
perial Exchequer, the atten- 
tion of Government may be 
turned nearer home, and some- 
thing may be done to meet the 
just demands of those who 
ought to be helped, because, 
even in the worst of times, they 
have always struggled to help 
themselves. We want improve- 
ments in our system of land- 
transfer and tenure; loans 
should be made on easy terms 
to landlord and tenant alike by 
which to improve and go with 
the times; the wretched pit- 
tance now dealt out by the 
Congested District Board of the 
Highlands should be largely 
increased, and other reforms 
helped by State aid, which 
space forbids us to enter upon 
here at this time. 

Is there any real demand for 
land purchase on this side of 
the Irish Channel? The Duke 
of Fife has sold largely, and 
those who have bought are 
doing well; but they had 
acquired large farms, which 
are now small estates, and 
they are “bonnet lairds” 
rather than peasant proprie- 
tors,—and other landlords who 
have tried to follow his Grace’s 
example have failed to obtain 
any bids for what they tried to 
sell. For my own part, if I 
were a tenant, I should agree 
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with one of the witnesses before 
the Royal Commission, who said 
he did not wish to buy his 
farm, for he much preferred to 
have the use of the landlord’s 
capital on easy terms, and that 
brings me to the obvious draw- 
back of the application of the 
Irish principle to the British 
Isles. That is the condition in 
which the small occupying 
owner must find himself when 
hard times come over him. He 
begins his career with high 
hopes, and the proud conscious- 
ness that he is now a laird or 
a squire. He has presumably 
a little money to start with, 
and some friends at his back to 
give him a shove. At first all 
goes well. The seasons are 
favourable, his crops are good, 
and the special form of culture, 
petite or grande, in which he is 
engaged happens to be booming 
for the moment. But then, 


perhaps, a change comes over 


the spirit of his dreams. The 
weather is against him, his hay 
is spoilt, his potatoes go wrong, 
finger-and-toe begins to appear, 
the strawberries, on which he 
partly relied, flood the market, 
and are hardly worth picking, 
and the ascending series of 
misfortunes so graphically de- 
scribed in “ Auld Robin Gray” 
envelop him in their meshes; 
and when the time comes to 
renew his buildings, or put up 
more, when it is necessary to 
have a bit of capital to steady 
the fluctuations of agricultural 
prices, or to tide over sickness, 
or replenish his stock, he will 
perhaps find to his dismay that 
his fair- weather friends are 
holding up their umbrellas too, 
and that he has no official 
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Jupiter to whom he can look 
for help when his cart-wheel 
gets stuck in the mire. 

The weak point of occupying 
ownership is, that it divorces 
the landlord’s capital from the 
soil, and flings the small and 
slenderly endowed man abso- 
lutely on his own resources to 
meet the stress of the times. 
And another objection to the 
system of purchase, with the 
aid of a liberal subvention from 
the Treasury, is, that the sitting 
tenant, who has no special 
claim, is made a handsome 
present by the State, and that 
others equally worthy of recog- 
nition are left out in the cold. 
This argument of course does 
not apply to Ireland, where the 
improvements are made by the 
farmer and belong in equity to 
him; but when land is worked 
on the English system every- 
thing is done by the landlord, 
and the conditions of sale would 
be much complicated, and if 
the man who happened to be 
in possession by lease or other- 
wise when a Land Act was 
passed were to be crystallised 
in perpetuity on the soil, that 
would be an undoubted griev- 
ance to others who were shut 
out of the power of competing 
for the plums of ownership, and 
could only get into the sacred 
circle by the expenditure of a 
sum of money worked up toa 
fictitious point of value by the 
keen appetite of land-hunger, 
and which would seriously 
cripple the resources at his 
command for stocking and 
working his farm. On care- 
fully viewing the question from 
all points of view, I have come 
to the deliberate conclusion that 
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the best thing for the commun- 
ity and the individual alike is a 
carefully graded series of farms, 
big and small, with well-to-do 
resident landlords, benevolently 
superintending their tenants, 
and spending their money freely 
among them. We want, of 
course, to get all we can out of 
the land without scourging or 
exhausting it; but an object of 
hardly less importance is to 
keep the people there, and thus 
raise up and maintain a healthy 
and happy farming and labour- 
ing class, who will fight our 
battles, if need be, and cultivate 
the arts of peace as well as of 
war. And this can only be 
done effectually by discouraging 
in every way the absorption of 
small holdings by large, and by 
giving the agricultural labourer 
some substantial inducement 
which will teach him to regard 
his occupation as a career. I 
often used to tell my late friend 
DrSmilesthathe was responsible 
for much of the laudable ambi- 
tion which keeps young fellows 
restless in rural occupations, 
and makes them keen to emulate 
the careers of the numerous suc- 
cessful men whose rise from 
poverty to wealth is so graphi- 
cally described in ‘Self-Help’ ; 
and then comes the modern 
system of refined and special- 
ised education, which tends to 
breed dissatisfaction with the 
daily toil, the common round, 
and the dull and often depress- 
ing routine of farm-work. We 
can hardly imagine a less ex- 
hilarating occupation than to 
struggle into a wet morning 
before daybreak, to feed cattle 
or to pull turnips or to “ plouter 
about ” in thick mud or slush, 
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to carry on the varied details 
of duty which constitute the 
programme of the agriculturist ; 
and no wonder that wistful 
eyes are sometimes directed 
towards the brightness and 
bustle of the town, with its 
brilliant lightenings and attrac- 
tive shops and theatres and 
music-halls, and opportunities 
of improvement as well as of 
mere amusement. But, on the 
other hand, the sun sometimes 
shines even in Scotland, and 
the birds sing and the trees are 
bursting into leaf, and there is 
a general sense of wellbeing 
and joie de vivre about us, the 
pure keen air nips the nose and 
ears, or the bland and genial 
breezes of the summer day lap 
the senses into dreamy forget- 
fulness of toil and troubles. 
And the lot of the country 
worker has many compensa- 
tions. In my country, at least, 
he is well paid, as well fed as 
his master, and, thanks to the 
exertions of county councillors 
and sanitary inspectors, his 
housing is becoming decent and 
his standard of comfort raised 
all round ; and if there were only 
enough small holdings to enable 
him to aspire to becoming a 
farmer on a moderate scale 
when he has saved enough 
money to make a start, that 
we believe to be the true remedy 
for the drifting of our rural 
population away from their 
country homes. Some of my 
best tenants began life as agri- 
cultural labourers, and they are 
successful because they have 
been brought up to their busi- 
ness, know it, work at it indus- 
triously with frugality and 
sobriety, and personally so as 
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to avoid the crushing cost of 
hired labour at present prices. 
It is a pleasure to help people 
of that kind, and the landlords 
with whom I am most familiar 
are fully alive to the importance 
of maintaining these early 
rungs on the ladder of agricul- 
tural prosperity, and are begin- 
ning to see that it is to their 
own as well as to the national 
advantage that this class of 
holdings should be maintained. 
The main difficulty is the cost 
of equipping and keeping up a 
property largely composed of 
small farms, for the just and 
necessary requirements of ten- 
ants oblige landlords to spend 
money on their maintenance 
which brings a bare return of 
dividend on the actual outlay, 
without leaving anything for 
the value of the land. 
Cattle-feeding is now, in 
Aberdeenshire at least, the 
most profitable rent - raisirg 
asset, although the exclusion 
of the Canadian stores has 
given it a heavy blow and sore 
discouragement, and to keep 
this going, extensive byre ac- 
commodation is needed, out of 
all apparent proportion to the 
extent of the holding, and 
certainly equally out of propor- 
tion to the resources of those 
who have to pay the piper, 
even although they have the 
meagre satisfaction of being 
allowed to call the tune. And 
then, in addition to all this, 
labourers’ cottages and bothies 
must be put up and passed by 
the sanitary inspector, milk- 
houses must be detached from 
the “fire-house,” and the guid- 
wife’s insinuating appeal for 
improved poultry accommoda- 
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tion is hard to resist ; and when 
the bill comes in at the end 
of the year, the laird ruefully 
shakes his head, and sometimes 
wonders whether the game is 
worth the candle. It is at such 
time that the voice of the 
tempter is heard, and the agent 
whispers into his ear the plaus- 
ible suggestion that it would be 
a substantial saving to absorb 
these small holdings and save 
the expense of building equip- 
ment. In some cases it may 
really be necessary to do so, for 
the ordinary landlord without 
dry money at his back must 
work his affairs on ordinary 
business principles, and try to 
show a balance on the profit 
side of the ledger at the end of 
the year. But the advice often 
turns out to be bad in the long- 
run. When the slump in agri- 
cultural produce set in, it be- 
came difficult to let big farms, 
some at a serious reduction of 
rents, whereas those of small 
size, which could be worked 
without hired labour, were 
snapped up greedily. It was, 
therefore, in many cases clearly 
to the advantage of the pro- 
prietor to maintain crofts and 
small holdings; but many of 
them do so at serious pecuniary 
loss, with the laudable object of 
keeping the people on the land 
as a valuable national asset. 
In illustration of this, let me 
quote the evidence of the late 
Duke of Richmond before the 


Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture, 1894, Hespent£30,000 
since 1873 in building new and 
repairing old cottages. The 
aggregate rental is £1280 a- 


year. The average annual ex- 
penditure works out to about 
Cc 
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£1472, leaving a dead loss of 
nearly £200. Lord Aberdeen’s 
experience was much the same, 
but, undeterred by this failure 
to make both ends meet, he 
recognised to the full that 
property had its duties as well 
as its rights, and gave the fol- 
lowing orders to his factor, as 
stated by Mr Muirhead before 
the Royal Commission :— 

“T have instructions from 
Lord Aberdeen upon no account 
to reduce the number of small 
holdings on the Haddo House 


20-acre farm cost £300, 


50 
,100 
300 
500 


£517, 
705, 
£1574, 
£1700, 


" 
" 
" 
" 


" 
" 
" 
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The Duke of Richmond stated 
that he spent in improvements 
on his Scottish estates of 269,290 
acres, of which 49,000 are 
arable, £190,156 since 1860. 
He always kept old tenants, 
never advertising a farm. He 
allows freedom of cropping 
according to the laws of good 
husbandry, with the stipulation 
that for the last four years the 
land shall be worked on the 
four - courses’ shift, and he 
further, with much-appreciated 
generosity, paid half of such 
new additional rates and taxes 
as may hereafter be assessed on 
the premises. 

The reductions of rent allowed 
by him in 15 years amounted 
to £100,000. 

Mr Muirhead gave evidence 
for Lord Aberdeen, who was 
then in Canada, and said that 
the expenditure on buildings 
on a rental of £40,000 
was in 1893 £20,000, in 1892 
£11,000, in 1894 £8000. Since 
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estate, but rather to increase 
their number.” 

Mr Muirhead, in his evi- 
dence, gave some ir esting 
details as to the cost. equip- 
ping small farms with ouild- 
ings. 

In holdings which extend 
from 1 to 5 acres the buildings 
cost £218, and it takes 42 years’ 
rental at 17s. an acre to wipe 
out the expenditure. 

On a 10-acre holding, cost of 
house and offices is £193, taking 
23 years’ rental to pay the cost. 


17 years’ rental needed. 
12 
8 
6 
5 


" " 


" ' 


" " 


" " 


1872, £125,000 had been spent 
on agricultural improvements, 
this total being augmented to 
£200,000 by general expendi- 
ture on the mansion-house and 
grounds. He had also given 
large reductions, and at that 
time there were over 100 ap- 
plications for farms on the 
agent’s books. 

I hope I have carried my 
readers with me so far when 
I have endeavoured to show 
that landlords are not so 
black as they are painted, 
but that many of them try 
to do their duty, live on 
friendly terms with their 
tenants, take their fair share 
of public work, and often make 
serious sacrifices in keeping up 
their properties. 

The best authorities say that 
on a well-managed estate the 
landlord should be content if 
he receives a clear sum of 
three-fifths of the gross rental 
of his farms, and thus allows 
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two-fifths to cover manage- 
ment, renewals, taxes, W&e.; 
and if he expects to pocket 
more than this, he must be 
starving the estate. But if 
he possesses many small hold- 
ings, involving a large number 
of buildings, or if his prede- 
cessor was poor and mean and 
let things run down, then the 
financial result may be con- 
siderably less favourable, and 
he may find himself, when he 
frames his budget, to have a 
depressingly small sum avail- 
able “pour ses menus plaisirs.” 

The calculation I have quoted 
is one made for me by a very 
practical landlord, and his ex- 
perience is confirmed by many 
others, who like himself are 
groaning under the heavy and 
sometimes crushing expendi- 
ture necessary to maintain a 
landed property in a high state 
of working efficiency. I have 
myself several times spent mére 
on my own estate than I got 
out of it; and not long ago I 
read a speech by a north- 
country laird, who told his 
tenants that he would have 
had to live on a pound a-week, 
had it not been for tree-cutting 
and his wife’s money — this 
being the sole profit derived 
from a good estate of between 
two and three thousand pounds 
a-year. 

I could give numerous other 
instances in which lairds have 
to scrimp their coats to suit the 
meagre quantity of the cloth 
at their disposal; but I add one 
more in some detail, as it has 
been given me by a very liberal 
and progressive owner of land 
in my county. 

He tells me that in thirty 
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years he has spent close on 
£45,000 on buildings and im- 
provements on his property of 
9000 acres, with the encourag- 
ing result that his rental from 
land has fallen £1000 a-year. 
It is rather interesting to see 
how this sum is made up :— 


New steadings built . . . 34 
Old steadings improved 52 
New dwelling-houses for farm: 
servants and crofters . 30 
Old dwelling-houses of this class 
improved 62 
Cattle - houses and” sleeping: 
chambers built . . 48 
Water-supplies introduced . . 3il 


Drainage . ae 


—and yet there are people who 
say that landlords do not do 
their duty. 

It will be observed that I 
have occasionally used the 
phrase good landlord, and we 
have now to inquire not into 
the existence of these rarities 
of the generic species, for that 
must be admitted, but whether 
they form a majority over the 
bad, whose evil deeds run down 
the average of the rest. We 
cannot deny the oppressive acts 
of some owners of the soil, and 
the carelessness of others, who 
let things slide into ruts of 
comfortless custom, which jolt 
their tenants out of their normal 
feelings of respect and allegi- 
ance. The proceedings of these 
vicious and foolish people are 
too often taken as an indication 
of the normal working of the 
agricultural machine, andstump 
orators and picturesque writers, 
and even Members of Parlia- 
ment, vie with each other in 
denouncing the iniquities of the 
landlord class. 

We are all familiar with the 
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varied types described: the 
wicked young squire of the 
melodrama, who plays false and 
loose with the affections of 
the simple village maiden, and 
attains to well-merited retribu- 
tion in the fifth act ; and then 
comes the easy-going, whisky- 
drinking, riding, and scatter- 
brained Irish landlord, who 
wakes up from his dreamy fool’s 
paradise to find himself within 
measurable distance of the 
bankruptcy court; and rough- 
tongued, but soft-hearted Squire 
Western, and the feudal knight 
and laird, and gentle Roger de 
Coverley, and the fine old Eng- 
lish gentleman, who, although 
he feasted all the great, he ne’er 
forgot the small, flit slowly 
across the scene, and are hung 
up in the gallery of past 
worthies. 

Let us now see whether our 
literary skill is equal to the 
task of describing what a good 
landlord should be. He ought, 
of course, to live a good deal 
on his property, and spend on 
the spot some at least of the 
revenue which he draws from 
the land. We hear from ro- 
mantic writers and fervid 
orators a good deal about the 
absentee who deliberately goes 
away from his home and in- 
structs his agent to extract 
impossible rents, which are 
lavished in notorious living 
abroad or elsewhere. It is of 
course possible, and even prob- 
able, that such types of human- 
ity exist; but it is hard to 
believe that any one possessing 
broad acres and a pleasant 
domain would voluntarily move 
his household gods elsewhere. 
It is usually force majeure 
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which compels the flitting, and 
agricultural depression, or the 
folly of investors or youthful 
extravagance, or the death 
duties, which brings about the 
insufficiency of income which 
is occasionally pleaded by smart 
young men as their excuse for 
a somewhat premature appear- 
ance in the bankruptcy court. 
Nothing can be worse for a 
property than to be run by 
a thoroughly impecunious land- 
lord, who is obliged to starve 
his estate in order to live 
decently and make some pro- 
vision for his family. The law 
of entail has at all events this 
advantage, that the statutory 
provision is made legally for 
the widow and children, and it 
is not therefore necessary for 
the proprietors to save in their 
interest during his lifetime. 
How much better it is to pull 
up while there is yet time to 
save serious pecuniary disaster, 
and sell to some rich man who 
will spend his money freely, 
and repair the ruin which 
rapidly crept over the pro- 
perty under the old régime. 
The only drawback may be, 
and sometimes is, that the 
land may have been bought on 
purely commercial principles, 
and has to be worked so as to 
provide a certain fixed dividend 
on the capital outlay. This 
forms a painful contrast to the 
loose and easy-going manage- 
ment of former days, by no 
means to the advantage of the 
present owner, around whom 
none of the halo of even the 
modified feudality of modernity 
is cast. In many respects it 
is better for the hard-up laird 
to get a good shooting-tenant 
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who will pay him a handsome 
rent for a few months’ use of 
the place, and then the rightful 
owner comes back with some 
spare cash in hand, which he 
can spend usefully and pleas- 
antly among his “ ain folk.” 

It is very important that the 
landlord should get into direct 
personal contact with his ten- 
ants, and the immense popu- 
larity of the late Duke of Rich- 
mond was largely due to the 
fact that he used to call at 
every farmhouse on his large 
Huntly estate once a-year. By 
this I don’t mean a fussing, 
prying, and meddlesome inter- 
ference with domestic affairs, 
or priggish advice administered 
in divided doses by well-mean- 
ing but misguided females, 
. whose efforts to do what they 
consider their duty is not always 
appreciated by the victims. 


Spasmodic and sporadic dis- 
plays of cordiality at election 
times, or when the cult of the 
Primrose agitates the public 
mind, take in nobody, and do 
more harm than good to the 
causes which they are supposed 


to sustain. I remember how a 
highly placed lady, who was 
not in the habit of visiting 
freely with her tenants at 
ordinary times, made a canvass- 
ing tour amone them during 
an election contest with rather 
chilling results. Many of them 
hardly knew her by sight, and 
one old woman remarked, when 
she bounced into the kitchen, 
“And who may you be? I’m 
thinking you'll be the new 
female teacher.” 

But a friendly call is much 
appreciated,—not to talk busi- 
ness, for that should be care- 
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fully avoided on these occasions, 
but what they like is a good 
square crack, de omnibus rebus, 
to hear what is going on gen- 
erally and particularly, what 
members of the family are 
doing, and to exchange bits 
of mutual gossip. No higher 
compliment can be paid to any 
one in the North than to be 
called a “good newser.” 

Game is sometimes a ticklish 
question, and the professional 
zeal of keepers is apt to en- 
courage friction. My experi- 
ence is that farmers do not 
object to the ordinary ferw 
nature, and are pleased, and 
even proud, that their land- 
lords should get good sport. 
But what they do not like are 
the vast hordes of artificially 
reared birds, which literally 
flood their land, eating and 
trampling down their crops, 
and being sent off to the 
poulterers for sale after the 
gigantic holocausts of slaughter 
which modern smart people 
dignify by the name of sport. 
But if you are determined to 
work your shooting in this 
way, distribute your game 
freely,and you will find your 
tenants to be your best keepers: 
a good friend and neighbour of 
mine acts on this principle, and 
distributes every brace of fur 
and feather, and in the whole 
county of Aberdeen no one 
shows better sport or arranges 
his sporting affairs with more 
practised skill. 

The model laird, then, should 
know all his tenants by head- 
mark and by name, should be 
able to talk intelligently to 
them about their affairs. If 
he is not in Parliament, or has 
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urgent business taking him 
much from home, he should 
assume an active part in local 
matters, and should have no 
difficulty in getting a seat on 
school boards and parish or 
county councils, where he can 
sit alongside farmers and clergy 
of varied denominations in only 
rarely interrupted accord and 
concord. 

No part of the stock denun- 
ciation of the stump orator and 
picturesque journalist is more 
exaggerated than the oft-re- 
peated assertion that the ordin- 
ary conventional landlord is 
not only greedy and luxurious, 
but idle as well, and does not 
even make a reasonable attempt 
to live up to the responsibilities 
of his position. From ample 


knowledge and experience I 
can confidently state that the 
exact contrary is usually the 


case, that he is often a culti- 
vated, well-read man, interested 
in natural history, antiquities, 
and various intellectual pur- 
suits, frequently an ardent 
agriculturist, managing his own 
affairs, and helping to manage 
other peoples’ by taking an 
active part in public and par- 
ochial affairs, and working as 
hard on boards and commit- 
tees as though he was paid a 
handsome salary for doing so. 

I can only speak with real 
knowledge of Scotland; but 
we have only got to look inside 
every part of it to find country 
gentlemen, many of whom have 
served by land or by sea, or in 
various public capacities, scorn- 
ing delights and passing labori- 
ous days, in order to live up to 
the standard of duty which 
they have raised high as the 
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animating principle of their 
lives’ career. 

Then his purse, even if it be 
not a very full one, should be 
open to cases of real merit 
where help is needed; and 
when times are bad, he should 
be ready to take an ounce or 
two less than his pound of 
flesh, and ease off the situation 
a little on rent-day, not by an 
indiscriminate all-over reduc- 
tion, that is never so much 
appreciated as a careful and 
skilful inquiry into the circum- 
stances of each individual case, 
and the quantity of relief ac- 
cording to individual necessity. 
His services should always be 
at local disposal, to occupy the 
chair at social gatherings, to 
open bazaars and flower-shows, 
to throw open his grounds for 
social purposes, and to enter- 
tain his tenants and the school 
children in an easy and genial 
way. And the Lady Bountifuls 
of the family should be ready 
with their aid and sympathy 
when sickness or suffering or 
distress of any kind invite their 
sympathetic attention; and it 
is good policy for them to resist 
the passionate zeal of the 
British Haus Frau for petty 
economies, and the temptation 
to save a few coppers whilst 
wasting some valuable time at 
the Co-operative Stores. Noth- 
ing annoys the general mer- 
chant more than to see the 
custom which should have been 
his, going to swell the bloated 
dividends of these gigantic 
establishments in the Hay- 
market and Victoria Street, 
and to watch regretfully his 
proprietor following the penuri- 
ous example of wealthy capit- 
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alists from the South, who are 
principally responsible for this 
unpopular custom. 

When estate business has to 
be done, it should be set about 
formally, by appointment, and 
in company with the factor. 
Some landlords do all their 
work themselves, and in this 
way get, of course, a minute 
insight into the affairs of their 
tenants, which must be useful 
as well as interesting. But 
every man has not the time or 
the knowledge to do this, and 
recourse must therefore be had 
to that well-abused body of 
men, so often denounced on 
platforms and in the local 
press as “Lawyer Factors.” 
Now, some of these gentlemen 
deserve all that they get; and 
much friction between landlord 
and tenant is caused by their 
peculiar methods of transacting 
business. For, more especially 
in the larger offices, the custom, 
occasionally prevails of paying 
no personal attention to local 
conditions, nor making careful 
inspection of the agricultural 
subjects with which they have 
to deal, but firing off from the 
sweet security of their office 
fierce or formal letters of in- 
struction or of warning, framed 
in the most precise legal phrase- 
ology. Such cases are, I hope 
and I believe, exceptional, and 
my own experience is that 
these long - suffering folk are 
really useful and reliable people, 
thoroughly up to their work, 
frequently practical agricul- 
turists, and entitled to receive 
and retain the confidence of 
those with whom they work. 
Everything should be done by 
consultation between the land- 
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lord and factor, after the tenant 
has laid his case carefully and 
fairly before both, and the Duke 
of Richmond laid down a sound 
principle when he said, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing is done on the estate with- 
out my express sanction.” 

We have now summed up the 
evidence in favour of our clients 
as fairly as we can, and must 
wait for the decision of the jury.. 
We may claim a verdict on the 
social side of our case, for we 
have pointed out how a good 
landlord can be a pivot of light, 
of leading, round which revolves 
with easy freedom the life and 
prosperity of his locality, and 
we have only to contrast the 
dull dead dreariness of an estate 
minus a resident proprietor 
with one where the laird makes 
himself felt in every corner, 
employing labour, diffusing an 
interest in public affairs, and’ 
introducing elements of civilisa- 
tion and those touches of neigh- 
bourly and friendly nature 
which make all classes akin. 
And if we have doubt as to 
the popularity of landlordism, 
we have only to turn to any 
local paper, more especially in 
the North, and see how keenly 
the tenants sympathise with 
the joys and sorrows of the 
laird, and the pride they take 
in his position and progress. 
The wedding of a daughter, 
the return of a son from the 
war, every social occasion, is 
punctuated by expressions of 
goodwill and devotion, expressed 
perhaps sometimes with an ex- 
cess of exuberant loyalty, but 
all tending to show the cordial 
relations subsisting between the 
two parties to the agricultural 
bargain. 
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All this, however, would not 
be sufficient to justify our con- 
tention that, taken all over, the 
British system of land-tenure, 
if susceptible of improvement, 
is best adapted for the comfort 
and true happiness of its people. 
What must be shown further 
is, that it is also best adapted 
for their needs, that it produces 
most from the soil, and best 
enables us to withstand the 
strain and anxiety of modern 
competition. 

But first let us pause for a 
moment to inquire whether 
agriculture is really in the 
parlous state described by some 
authorities. 

Mr Chaplin, who is so weil 
known and so much appreciated 
in the House of Commons, tells 
us that everything is rotten in 
Denmark, and that if things 
continue to go on as they are 


going, two-thirds of the land 
of that country must soon go 


out of cultivation. We hear 
that 40,000 American farmers 
have gone to Canada within 
the last nine months to open 
up her virgin soil, and if this 
industrial emigration continues 
on the same scale, bad times 
are undoubtedly in store for the 
wheat-growing farmer. But 
although there are undoubtedly 
a certain number of derelict 
acres in Essex, and although 
the landlords, hard hit by the 
bad times, have too often been 
unable to keep up buildings 
and spend the money necessary 
to help their tenants, an occa- 
sional gleam of sunshine has 
pierced the thick gloom of de- 
pression even there, for a little 
colony of Scotsmen dumped 
themselves down among their 
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Southern brethren, and almost 
scandalised them by the way 
in which they took off their 
coats and worked like day- 
labourers, with the result that 
they made a decent living, 
whilst their more refined neigh- 
bours drifted one by one into 
the bankruptcy court. But that 
is the Scottish farmer’s way, 
at least up in the North. For 
my experience is, that if a man 
is sober and capable, knows his 
work and does it, is well housed, 
moderately rented, and can 
carry on his business without 
much hired labour, he can live 
comfortably, fulfil his pecuni- 
ary obligations punctually, and 
have a little over for immedi- 
ate enjoyment or for a rainy 
day. And I am sure that every 
one whose memory can run 
back for thirty or forty years, 
will join me in watching with 
pleasure, but with some surprise, 
the notable rise in the standard 
of living among the agricultural 
population. They are better 
dressed, their children are com- 
fortably and even smartly got 
up, they feed better, substantial 
furniture is to be found in the 
“room,” respectability is en- 
sured by the possession of a 
gig, and there seems always to 
be a trifle of cash in hand for a 
concert or a dance. How they 
manage it I don’t know, for 
prices are low, wages are high, 
seasons are contrary, and every- 
thing sometimes seems to be 
against them. But thrift and 
skill and business capacity work 
in their favour, and they recog- 
nise the two significant facts 
that nothing pays so ill as bad 
farming, and that the agricul- 
turist can only hold his own 
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by trying as hard as he can for 
the best quality and for that 
alone. The English farmer is 
fatally handicapped by his 
heavy soil, which will grow 
that unprofitable commodity 
known as wheat, and cannot 
readily be directed to other 
purposes; whereas we in the 
North have light sharp soil, 
producing good crops of oats 
and barley, and potatoes, and 
turnips, and cattle, and the 
lighter fruits which defy foreign 
competition and bring in good 
returns. It is sometimes 
argued that with a_ better 
system of land-tenure much 
more could be got out of the 
land. No doubt something 


extra could be obtained by 
forcing and pushing cultivation ; 
but that could only be done by 
putting a great deal more in, 
and good economic authorities 


have expressed a doubt whether 
the enhanced expense would 
not eat up the profit, and 
whe*her the game would there- 
fore to worth the candle. Mr 
Mechi grew wheat at Tiptree 
continuously for many years, 
and said that it paid him to do 
so, but neither his agricultural 
returns nor his magic strop 
saved him from financial disas- 
ter; and our belief is, that we 
are extracting as much from 
the land in a general way as 
it will bear, and that its “in- 
herent capabilities ” might re- 
sent a further strain being put 
upon them. For it is a funda- 
mental law of nature that 
stimulation is invariably fol- 
lowed by depression. 

I admit that small farmers 
might do more in the way of 
small culture, and pick up odds 
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and ends of profit which would 
materially help rent-day. Of 
course we can’t expect them to 
compete seriously with the 
French, whose climate and 
general conditions of land- 
tenure and cheap transit enable 
them to dump down here far 
more farmyard and market 
produce than we can ever hope 
to do ourselves. But although 
big poultry-farms have seldom 
or ever been successful, care 
and knowledge will enable the 
guidwife to make a very tidy 
little revenue out of her 60 or 
70 hens, which pick about the 
place, get their two warm 
meals a-day regularly, and re- 
spond by a grateful weekly 
output of eggs, which the mer- 
chant eagerly absorbs. Pigs, 
too, generally pay well, and 
much more attention should be 
given to butter, which is often 
rank and uneatable, even when 
people have been carefully 
taught how to make it. 

If we now turn to statistics 
we will find that my conclusion 
is right, and that we top our 
opponents in quantity as well 
as in quality. On our referring 
to the agricultural returns 
obligingly furnished me _ by 
Major Craigie, I find it stated 
that “in the countries where 
an estimate or yield per acre 
is forthcoming for 1900, the 
United Kingdom wheat crop of 
28} bushels, under average as 
it was, stands above any other 
yet reported to this Depart- 
ment. In barley, the mean 
yield per acre of 34 bushels in 
the United Kingdom also very 
largely exceeds the average 
elsewhere, except in Holland, 
where 42 bushels is reported, 
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and in Belgium, where the 
average exceeds 39 bushels— 
two countries, however, in 
which this crop is grown only 
to an insignificant extent. In 
oats, the same two minor States 
give an official estimate of 
average yield, in the one case 
slightly under and in the other 
slightly over 47 bushels, which 
exceeds that of this country by 
7 bushels to the acre. But 
the Canadian and German 
average yields of oats are 4 
bushels and 8 bushels respect- 
ively lower than the British, 
while in Hungary and the 
United States the produce of 
this cereal is given as 27 
bushels per acre, as against 40 
here. 

“In cattle, the increase in 
the United Kingdom has to be 
compared with a slight increase 
in France, a distinct decline in 
the United States, and a re- 
grettable loss in the records of 
Australasia and of the Cape, 
under conditions of climate and 
other disturbances which are 
easily recognised. As regards 
sheep, from 1895 to 1899, the 
increase in our own flocks and 
the Australasian and African 
reductions are again apparent, 
while in France the totals are 
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stationary, and in America, 
where a decline was recorded 
up to 1896, a distinct recovery 
in numbers has been reported 
in the last three years.” 

Let us therefore be of good 
cheer, and disregard the dismal 
wail of Cassandra. Almost 
every existing institution has 
been doomed to ruin over and 
over again, if we believe the 
prophets; but when the wave 
of depression has spent itself, 
drowned industries come up 
again smiling, none the worse 
for their ducking, but perhaps 
even the better for their brac- 
ing immersion in the waters of 
adversity. For they may have 
been taught the lesson how to 
hold their own against their 
rivals, and have learned that 
they must drop their insular 
conservatism, and adapt their 
goods to fashion and the wants 
and specialities of their cus- 
tomers, and, most important of 
all, see to it that their plant and 
appliances are thoroughly up 
to date, and that scientific 
education and technical train- 
ing do not fall behind; and, 
working on these lines too, we 
have no fear that agriculture 
will not be able to hold her 
own. 
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THE WOOING OF A SERIOUS MAN. 


THE story I am about to 
tell is true in the main facts of 
it. One day, in looking over 
some portraits of departed 
worthies, I lingered over that 
of an old Highland minister, 
who may be written of as Mr 
Duncan M‘Coll; and as I 
studied the grave careworn 
face, furrowed by many 
wrinkles, the story of his life 
was told to me by one who 
knew it. I was struck by a 
certain incongruity between 
the romantic nature of the tale 
and the oft-repeated assertion 
that the character of its hero 
was singularly and notably 
“serious.” Perhaps one is apt 
to forget that the flowers of 
romance grow not always in 
smooth gardens, but sometimes 
—like rare plants—in rocky 
ground, and at a high altitude. 
As the story concerns one of 
the Gaelic people, and was 
told to me in the Gaelic way, 
I have not attempted to strip 
it of the Gaelic flavour. 


Mr Duncan M‘Coll was 
from his boyhood of a nota- 
bly serious disposition. When 
others were at play, he would 
be at work. There was in him 
neither foolishness nor idleness, 
and when it began to be said 
in his native place that he had 
set his heart on the ministry, 
the people of Rhu Rannoch 
agreed that he had been like 
no less than that from his 
young childhood. His mother, 
Elspet M‘Coll, was a widow; 
but as she had another son, 


there was no reason why Dun- 
can should not go to college, 
provided he was able to sup- 
port himself there, which, in- 
deed, he was not backward to 
attempt. The minister who 
was then in Rhu Rannoch gave 
him great encouragement, and 
told his mother that, if he were 
not greatly mistaken, her son 
would come to be a namely 
man. Now, of serious and 
namely men there was at the 
time great need, for the Church 
was distracted by enemies with- 
out and within, and there were 
few in her that kept the lamp 
of the truth burning — most 
being sunk in a dreary Moder- 
atism, overcome by the love of 
ease and the sunshine of pros- 
perity. There was no likeli- 
hood that Mr M‘Coll should 
ever be of this party. When 
the right time came he left 
Rhu Rannoch for college, set- 
ting out one good dry autumn 
morning, his clothes tied in a 
bundle on his back, and his 
brother Rory keeping company 
with him for the first few miles 
of the way. He was tall and 
powerful, even at that time, 
and on the first day made such 
good speed that before dusk he 
had put near seventy miles be- 
tween himself and his native 
place, and he slept that night 
in the hollow of a hill above 
Glenmoira, with no more for a 
pillow than the bundle he took 
from his back. 

At college Mr M‘Coll showed 
himself as powerful in mind as 
in body, so that he soon made 
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himself a reputation. He was 
the most serious student of his 
time, giving himself to no such 
follies or distractions as did the 
other youths, and when he won 
honours in the different classes 
he took them very modestly, 
seeming to set no undue store by 
them, and never so much as men- 
tioning them in Rhu Rannoch. 
During the summer he was in 
the habit of working at the 
fishing with his brother Rory, 
and each winter he returned 
again to college, and every 
year he seemed to grow wiser 
and more thoughtful, and there 
was always something about 
him that seemed to set him 
apart from others as one who 
had a high calling. As he 
grew more able in mind, so he 
seemed each year to become 
more powerful in body, until 
there was not a man in all 
Rhu Rannoch to equal him for 
strength, or one who had so 
remarkable an appearance. He 
was greatly thought of in the 
place, yet such was his disposi- 
tion that when the young 
lassies smiled kindly upon him, 
he did not so much as observe 
it, his mind being continually 
set on more important matters. 

Time went on until Mr 
M‘Coll had been eight years 
at his studies, and just as his 
course in Divinity was about 
to come to an end, M‘Kenzie 
of Aranmore came one day to 
the Principal of the college 
and asked whether he knew 
of any one among the students 
who would make a likely tutor 
for his two young sons. “ Have 
you,” said he, “a man who has 
some weight and authority as 
well as learning? I should 
wish a sound orthodox sensible 
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man, and, above all things, a 
serious man, for I abhor the 
lightness and frivolity of the 
present-day youth, and I could 
wish there was less of it in 
my own family.” 

The aged Principal con- 
sidered for a few moments. 
“The man you want,” said he 
then, “is Duncan M‘Coll. I 
will send for him, that you 
may see him for yourself, and 
if you get him for your tutor, 
you will get a good man.” 

He sent for Duncan, and 
when he came it passed through 
the Principal’s mind that he 
had never before seen two men 
together of so.fine an appear- 
ance. The notable looks of 
Aranmore were well known, 
for it was a sight to see him 
every year at the Assembly, 
sitting not far from the Mod- 
erator; his large frame bent 
forward a little, his hair white 
and thick, his eyes glowering 
or gleaming from under his 
brows, according as he was 
pleased or displeased. Mr 
M‘Coll was at this time in 
the prime of his youth; his 
hair was of a ruddy brown, 
his brow massive, his eyes 
changeful in expression as a 
woman’s, and yet full of a fire 
and sternness that were most 
manly. The Principal marked 
that the height of the two 
men was equal, and that the 
eyes of the one were on a level 
with the eyes of the other. “It 
was not my intention to teach,” 
Duncan said, after Aranmore 
had spoken; “it is my wish 
to begin my work in the 
ministry with as little delay 
as possible,—and yet,” he con- 
tinued, looking at Mr M‘Kenzie 
with a hesitation that was 
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unusual with him, “I am 
‘much drawn to your proposal.” 
Aranmore bent his grey brows 
upon him. “St Paul,” he 
said, in his harsh voice, that 
was like the grating of a 
saw—“St Paul went for three 
years into Arabia before he 
began to preach. It might 
not be unbecoming for you 
to hold back for a few 
months.” Mr M‘Coll stood 
still, considering. “I will 
come,” he said in a few 
moments, and they shook 
hands, and there was never 
a word of terms or anything 
else between them at that 
time. When Aranmore had 
gone the Principal looked after 
him musingly. ‘ Duncan,” he 
said to the young man, for 
whom he had particular regard, 
“that is a great man, and a 
great churchman, and a great 


tyrant, and I will give you 
one piece of advice about him, 
for he will be either a powerful 
friend or a bad enemy to you. 
Don’t oppose him, Duncan, if 


you can help it. ‘Bow to the 
log,’ as the old saying has it. 
In anything that does not 
touch the conscience, ‘Bow to 
the log.’” 

When he came to reflect on 
the thing, Mr M‘Coll could 
hardly understand how he had 
consented to go to Isle Aran- 
more. He had made all his 
arrangements differently, and 
he had now to alter them and 
make others, and he had no 
desire for teaching, but was 
eager to begin the work on 
which his heart had been so 
long set. He seemed to have 
been suddenly moved by an 
impulse, as he never remem- 
bered to have been before, 
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and he thought of the thing 
a good deal, for it struck him 
as remarkable. A ship sailed 
to Isle Aranmore once a-month, 
and he took the opportunity 
of going by the next one. He 
had never been to the island 
before, although it lay out in 
the Atlantic only about thirty- 
five miles distant from his own 
home in Rhu Rannoch, and he 
had often seen the hills of it 
against the horizon on clear 
days. The weather was some- 
what stormy at the beginning, 
but it calmed down on the last 
day of the voyage, and Duncan 
had a good view of the island 
as the vessel came near it. It 
was evening, but the light was 
good, and he stood for some 
time in the fore part of the 
ship admiring the fine wild 
coast. Presently his mind 
turned to what had _ been 
puzzling him. “Surely God 
knows what took me here,” he 
said aloud, “for I do not.” He 
was not aware that there was 
any one near him, and he was 
surprised when some one spoke 
from behind, saying, “Are you 
going to Isle Aranmore?” 
Mr M‘Coll looked round and 
saw a young gentlewoman he 
had observed more than once 
since he came on board the 
vessel. She had a fair pale 
face, and there was something 
in it and in her voice that 
seemed familiar to him, though 
he did not know how that could 
be. Her hair was the colour of 
bright gold, and she wore a 
small thin chain of gold about 
her neck, and had the air and 
appearance of a great lady. 
Mr M‘Coll took note of all this, 
though he had never been used 
to observe such things. “I am 
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going to Isle Aranmore,” he 
answered her. ‘“ What are you 
going to do there?” said the 
young girl, looking at him 
very straight, and speaking 
as though she had the right to 
put any questions she pleased. 
“T am going to teach Aran- 
more’s two sons,” said Duncan. 
“Then how did I hear you say 
that you did not know why 
you came?” said the young 
gentlewoman. It was not usual 
that a stranger should put such 
questions, but it did not seem 
strange to Mr M‘Coll at the 
time; and neither did he feel 
it so, when he began to speak 
to her more easily than he had 
ever spoken to a woman be- 
fore, telling her how he had 
not wished for such a thing, 
and how he seemed to himself 
to have consented to it against 
his will. “Perhaps you were 
afraid of Aranmore,” said the 
girl; ‘“‘many people are afraid 
of him.” “I am not afraid of 
Aranmore,” Duncan answered 
to that; “why should I be 
afraid of any one except my 
Maker?” The girl looked at 
him for a moment, and then 
out on the sea. “I do not 
think,” she said, as if musing 
to herself, “that I am afraid of 
God.” After a little she tu aed 
and held out a small white hand 
in a friendly way. “Iam Aran- 
more’s daughter, Mr M‘Coll,” 
she said. 

Mr M‘Coll had not been long 
in Isle Aranmore before he dis- 
covered the truth of what the 
Principal had said to him. 
Aranmore was without doubt 
a great man and a great 
churchman, but above all he 
was a great tyrant. In all the 
island his word must be law 
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and his will must be obeyed, 
and there was not a man that 
dared to oppose him. If he 
once said a thing, it was of no 
use to appeal to him or to ex- 
pect that he might be moved. 
It would be as well to appeal 
to the hard rock, and many a 
man found that out to his cost. 
Had he not been on the whole 
a good and just landlord, the 
people of Isle Aranmore would 
have been badly off indeed. 
In his own household Mr 
M‘Kenzie’s rule was no less 
complete. His wifa had been 
dead many years, so that there 
was no one to share it with 
him or to soften it. His two 
young sons were afraid of him, 
and in their hearts at war with 
him, and as they could get 
none of their own way openly, 
were minded to take it secretly. 
Mr M‘Coll got cold looks and 
forced courtesy from them at 
the first ; but before long things 
were changed, and there was 
not a hero in the world they 
would compare with him. 
Such feats of strength he could 
do as they had never seen be- 
fore, and he had such fearless- 
ness on sea or land as they 
had never known the equal of. 
They were young foolish boys, 
and being so strictly brought 
up had no liking for serious 
things; but Mr M‘Coll might 
be as serious as he pleased, and 
they thesght none the worse of 
him. And in this respect he 
was the same in Isle Aranmore 
as he had been in college, work- 
ing early and late at his books, 
and on Sabbath evenings 
preaching to the people with 
extraordinary powerand accept- 
ance. There was no minister 
in this part of the island at the 
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time, for Aranmore and the 
session could not agree on one 
that would please them. Aran- 
more was against the Patronage 
Act, which gave to the land- 
lord the power of choosing the 
minister, and this being so, he 
would never use his own right 
as heritor, but sat in the session 
and voted with the other elders. 
Yet often the people could not 
but wish that he had kept to 
the old way, bad as it was, for 
in the session everything must 
be done according to his will, 
and no one dared to go against 
him. The people had the 
appearance of freedom in their 
choice without the reaiity, for 
as soon as they were satisfied 
with a minister and wished to 
call him, Aranmore would come 
down from Edinburgh or Lon- 
don or wherever he would be, 
and there would be a session 
meeting, and he would overturn 
the whole thing, and the elders 
would be full of bitterness, and 
one would blame the other for 
something done wrongly, and 
yet none of them had the cour- 
age to defy Aranmore. So it 
came about that the church 
was vacant during this summer, 
and, as I said, Duncan preached ; 
and although Aranmore said 
little, he was highly pleased, 
and did not interfere with the 
tutor in any way, which was 
the method he had of showing 
his regard. 

There was one, however, in 
the Great House who did not 
seem pleased with Mr Duncan 
M‘Coll, and that was Margaret 
—Aranmore’s daughter. Al- 
though she had spoken to him 
with so muclr kindness on the 
ship, she showed him no more 
favour, but from that day be- 
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haved herself towards him with 
great coldness and pride. And 
if she was cold to Mr Duncan, 
Mr Duncan was no less cold to 
her, for he found to his concern 
that her fair proud face came 
between him and everything he 
did, disturbing all his thoughts 
and studies, and even his sleep. 
This troubled him greatly, and 
he set himself to prevent it, 
giving himself little time for 
rest and thought, and working 
early and late, so that he might 
fill his mind with more profit- 
able images. At last things 
were so strained between them 
that it seemed as though the - 
young gentlewoman put herself 
to pains to show how small was 
her estimation of Mr M‘Coll, 
whom all else in the island 
honoured so highly, and Mr 
Duncan, being of a very proud 
nature, and conscious of the 
distance there was between 
them, and knowing it was of 
no use for him to think of her, 
showed a coldness and stiffness 
towards her which, to say the 
least of it, matched her own. 
And even the servants noticed 
how matters were, and won- 
dered that a gentlewoman, who 
was like an angel of kindness 
to the poorest in the island, 
should treat Mr M‘Coll in 
such fashion, for, whatever the 
family he was of, his ways were 
the ways of a gentleman, and 
there was not a grander-look- 
ing man to be seen in the whole 
country, unless it were Aran- 
more himself. 

Matters went on in this way 
till the time drew near at 
which Duncan was to leave 
Isle Aranmore; and as that 
time came there were great 
lamentations among the people 
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about losing him, and Mr 
M‘Kenzie’s young sons begged 
and entreated him to stay 
longer with them, and Aran- 
more himself showed him a 
consideration such as he seldom 
showed to any one, letting it be 
seen plainly that he regarded 
the tutor as no common youth, 
but as a serious weighty man, 
whose judgment and gifts were 
likely to have great influence in 
the Church before long, and 
that too on the right side. He 
seemed, indeed, to have won 
unusual kindness from every 
one except Margaret, and from 
her he had ceased to expect it. 
But now strange changes came 
to pass. 

One evening, when it had 
come to within a few days of 
his going, Mr M‘Coll met Aran- 
more’s daughter on a rough 
path leading down a braeside 
to the sea. The young gentle- 
woman had a small sailing 
pleasure-boat of her own, which 
she was accustomed to use very 
often, for she was fond of the 
sea, and she was coming up 
from this boat when he met 
her. The path was narrow, 
and Mr Duncan drew a little to 
one side, and she passed by 
him, as her custom was, with 
hardly so much as a look. It 
may be that her manner stung 
Mr Moll, for, with all his 
wisdom, he was no more than 
young, or it may be that he 
had made up his mind to speak 
to her before he went away ; 
but, at all events, he stopped 
and asked her to wait and to 
have patience with him for a 
moment. She turned and 
looked at him, with her fair 
face and her proud eyes, and he 
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began, and went on, and told 
her many things very plainly— 
how he loved her, and yet had 
never troubled her with any 
hint of such a thing; and how 
she had treated him with less 
consideration than she showed 
the dumb animals, so that 
after all these months he had 
not so much as one word or 
look of common kindness to 
remember her by. He spoke 
in words that were like the 
rush of a torrent, and the 
girl listened with her head 
turned away, and not saying a 
word. “Do you think I do not 
know the difference there is 
between us?” he said, with a 
serious heat ; “did you think I 
would have forgotten it so 
easily, that I had need to be 
put in mind of it every hour of 
the day? Am I not a man 
made in the image of God like 
other men? I do not think 
myself worthy of such as you, 
indeed; but I tell you now, that 
if I had all the gold of Indies 
and all the pride of Aranmore 
I should not think myself any 
more worthy.” Margaret did 
not speak, and when Mr Duncan 
had somewhat spent himself, 
and he saw her standing there 
so silent, with her head bent, he 
began asking her pardon. “Will 
you try to forget all that I 
have said amiss?” he asked, 
“and by the help of God I 
will forget you.” Aranmore’s 
daughter seemed to sway a 
little, like a flower in the wind. 
“Do not do that, Mr M‘Coll,” 
she said, in a quick low voice ; 
“do not do that.” Duncan stood 
like one stupid, looking at her, 
for her tears were falling on 
the heather like rain. “I am 
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sorry,” she said; “I did not 
know—I love you, Mr M‘Coll.” 
Duncan gave a cry, and he fell 
on his knees on the braeside, 
and kissed her two hands. 
“Oh, what have I done!” 
he said; “what have I done, 
my love Margaret!” 

After a time, when they had 
come to some composure, Mr 
Duncan said that he must now 
tell Aranmore. “Oh, I am 
afraid!” cried Margaret, “Iam 
afraid!” “If you love me, 
Margaret,” said Duncan, “I 
am not afraid of any one. I 
could face an army!” “I do 
love you, Duncan,” said Mar- 
garet, “and that makes me 
afraid, for I know it will be 
nothing to my father.” They 
went back to the Great 
House together, and the ser- 
vants looked at them in amaze- 
ment, for there was that in 
their faces which they took 
no thought to conceal, having 
come near forgetting that there 
were any people in the world 
except themselves. 

There was no telling Aran- 
more that night, however, for 
he had gone out riding to a 
distant part of the island, and 
was not expected back till late. 
Mr Duncan gave little thought 
to his books that night, and if 
he dreamed of Margaret it was 
no distress to him in all likeli- 
hood. Next morning he rose 
very early, for he had much to 
think of, and the more he con- 
sidered the more he saw that it 
was no light thing he had to 
say to Aranmore ; and he found 
it in his heart to wish for all 
the great name and the gold he 
had spoken of the day before. 
Yet he knew also that such 
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things were not to be counted 
beside the love that he and 
Margaret had for one another. 

It was Mr M‘Kenzie’s custom 
to spend an hour in his library 
every morning before he came 
to his breakfast, and Mr M‘Coll 
thought it best to go to him 
then. The great man was 
sitting at a table with books 
and papers before him, and he 
received Duncan very kindly. 
“Well, Mr M‘Coll,” he said, 
“you are early astir.” “I have 
need to be early astir, Mr 
M‘Kenzie,” said the younger 
man, and with that he told 
him what had happened. The 
story was short, but short 
as it was, Aranmore could 
hardly contain himself to hear 
itto theend. His face changed 
and his eyes became like sparks 
of fire. “Have you lost your 
senses, Mr M‘Coll?” he cried 
out, interrupting him. Duncan 
took no notice, and went on; 
but when he said that Margaret 
also loved him,and had promised 
to be his wife, the older man 
broke out on him. “Do you 
dare?” he said in a choked 
voice— “Do you dare?” 
He began to rage at him, 
telling him there was not a 
house in Scotland that might 
not be proud to mate with the 
house of Aranmore, and that 
his daughter had been already 
sought in marriage by more 
than one of the best blood in 
the country. He lost control 
of himself, and said that he 
would rather see her in her 
grave than married to a common 
beggar. The blood came to 
Duncan’s cheek, but he kept a 
good hold upon himself, for he 
was prepared beforehand. “I 
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come of an honourable poor 
family, Mr M‘Kenzie,” he said, 
with a great deal of pride; “I 
know that I am no match for 
your daughter—but we did not 
seek this thing. As I have 
told you, it seemed to come 
upon us unawares, and I am 
not here to apologise for it. I 
love your daughter, and as she 
also loves me, I do not see that 
any one on this earth has the 
right to come between us.” 
“T have both the right and 
the power,” said Aranmore, his 
voice like a rusty saw. “ Let 
there be no more of this, Mr 
M‘Coll. There must be no 
more of it.” He had risen, 
and the two men, who were 
both great men, stood facing 
each other as they had done 
the day they first met, and it 
seemed for an instant as though 
they measured strength with 
one another. The Principal’s 
warning came suddenly to Mr 
Duncan’s mind, and how he 
had said that Aranmore would 
either be a good friend or a bad 
enemy to him, and he saw now 
which it was to be. “I am 
sorry to defy you,” he said 
slowly, “but I cannot submit 
to your decision.” The older 
man made a strong effort to 
speak calmly. “Mr M‘Coll,” 
he said, “I ask you if you think 
your words or your conduct are 
becoming in a man of your 
serious character?” “I see 
nothing unbecoming,” said Mr 
Duncan quickly. Aranmore 
turned his back upon him and 
began to move some papers on 
the table. ‘You will oblige 
me,” he said, looking round 
after a few seconds, “by leav- 
ing my house to-day.” He 
made a motion of dismissal, and 
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Mr Moll left him without 
another word, and that day he 
left the Great House without 
seeing Margaret. 

It was Tuesday, and the ship 
sailed on Saturday. On Wed- 
nesday he went back and asked 
to see Miss Margaret, but was 
refused admittance by Aran- 
more’s orders, the servant look- 
ing at him curiously, as if he 
knew the whole thing. Indeed, 
not only the servants, but also 
the people of the island, were 
soon acquainted with it, and 
were divided between their 
extraordinary liking for Mr 
M‘Coll and a sense of his pre- 
sumption in raising his thoughts 
so high, and above all in defy- 
ing Aranmore. It seemed to 
them no less than a madness, 
and yet they had some sym- 
pathy with it secretly, and 
there was much talk in the 
place and many comparisons 
made between Duncan and the 
oldest son of Lord Forbes, who 
had come more than once to 
the island trying to win the 
favour of Miss Margaret, 
though to no purpose. 

On Thursday Duncan went 
again to the Great House, and 
was again refused admittance. 
That evening Aranmore’s two 
young sons came down after 
dusk to the cottage where Mr 
M‘Coll was, to bid him good- 
bye. They seemed shy of 
speaking of what had happened, 
for they stood a little in awe of 
him, and although he wished to 
ask for Margaret, he could not 
bring himself to do so till they 
had gone away. Then he went 
running after them bareheaded 
and breathless, and inquired 
how she did. The boys looked 
at him strangely, wondering at 
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him, and said she was in a great 
trouble. Their father was very 
angry with her, and would not 
allow her out of the house. 
They had gone to her room- 
door and heard her weeping. 
Mr Duncan turned from them 
and went back. On Friday— 
the last day—he went and 
asked for Aranmore, and being 
admitted to the library, he 
asked leave to say good-bye to 
Margaret—in Mr M‘Kenzie’s 
presence if he so wished. 
Aranmore refused. He sat 
at his table as calm as he 
had before been angry, and 
with a face like granite. 
“T may as well tell you, Mr 
M‘Coll,” he said then, “that 
she will not leave the island 
until she has pledged her 
word to have no further com- 
munication with you.” Mr 
Duncan felt baffled. He looked 
at the man sitting there so 
immovable, and knowing his 
nature and the power that he 
had, he felt for a moment like 
a spent man fighting against 
strong waves. “Ido not think 
your right goes so far,” he 
said with a husky voice. Mr 
M‘Kenzie did not give him an 
answer, and he went away. He 
made up his mind that he 
would not leave the island until 
he had seen Margaret, though 
what he could do then, he did 
not know. 

On that evening about eight 
o'clock Mr M‘Coll left the 
cottage and went in the direc- 
tion of the Great House. It 
came upon him strongly that 
he was about to see Margaret, 
and he took his way straight 
and without halt to that brae- 
side above the sea, where he 
had spoken with her on the 
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Monday. The evening was 
very fine. The sun had set, 
but there was a red light on 
the water and on the brae, 
which was scattered over with 
small whin-bushes. When Mr 
Duncan came over the shoulder 
of the hill, he saw Aranmore’s 
daughter on the path before 
him, her hair shining gold like 
the blossoms on the whin. It 
seemed to him a miracle that 
she should be there indeed, and 
he asked her how she had 
come. “Is it not enough for 
you that I have come?” she 
asked him smiling; and she 
told him that, in some way she 
could not account for, she knew 
he would come to this place. 
Duncan was now sure it was a 
miracle. 

After they had spoken for a 
time and Margaret had asked 
pardon of Mr Duncan for all 
the coldness and unkindness 
she had shown him, and Mr 
Duncan had asked the same of 
Margaret for all he had said 
and done amiss, and especially 
that he had told her he would 
forget her, which he now 
thought he could not have 
done, she began to speak again 
of her fear of her father and 
how angry he was, and how 
dreary the time that was com- 
ing was likely to be. “Qh, 
Duncan,” she said, “do I not 
know him? He will not go back 
from his word, though he lived 
a hundred years.” Mr M‘Coll 
knew that this was the truth. 


He remembered the man’s repu- 
tation and his granite face, and 
again he had that sense of 
powerlessness which had come 
over him before; and just as 
that came over him his eye fell 
on Margaret’s little pleasure- 
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boat lying at anchor, and a 
thought took away his breath 
for amoment. “Margaret,” he 
said, “if you were a poor man’s 
daughter, as I am a poor man’s 
son, do you know what I would 
do? I would take you across 
to Rhu Rannoch in the little 
boat there, and before morning 
I would bring you to the house 
of my mother, and as soon as 
might be we should be married, 
and not Aranmore himself could 
come between us.” But Mar- 
garet cried out that they could 
not do that, and she seemed in 
some fear and trembling at the 
thought of such a thing. 
Presently she asked if he 
thought it would be a sin to go, 
and when Mr Duncan replied 
very stoutly that he could see 
none, she turned to him very 
pale and determined. “Then if 
you ask me, I will go,” she said. 
It was now Duncan who trem- 
bled. “Oh, my dear!” he 
cried, “would you go? would 
you indeed?” He took two or 
three turns on the path and 
came back to her. “I cannot 
ask you,” he said; “I cannot!” 
and he poured out to her all the 
story of his poverty and of his 
struggle, and the kind of people 
he came of, and the distance 
and difference there was be- 
tween their ways and the ways 
of ordinary gentlefolks, not to 
speak of Aranmore, and how 
he had not even a settlement, 
although he expected that im- 
mediately, and how when he 
got one his life would still be 
plain and hard, and all the 
more so because his conscience 
called him to take a side in the 
Chureh that was unpopular, 
and had few powerful sup- 
porters except Aranmore him- 
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self. ‘And oh, Margaret,” he 
said, “there is not the worth 
in myself that would repay 
you. The people come to me 
and speak to me as if there was 
some great good in me, but 
there is not, Margaret. I 
know there is not. I am not 
better than others. How then 
could I ask you, Margaret? 
How then could I ask you?” 
The girl looked at him with 
wet eyes. “Then, Duncan,” 
she said gently, “I will come 
of my own will, for I see it is 
the only way for us.” 

The night was very fine and 
there was a breeze blowing 
from the west, and though the 
moon was now risen and the 
braeside was almost as full of 
light as if it had been day, it 
was lonely and far from houses, 
and there was no one to see 
Mr Duncan and Margaret go 
to the boat. It was a slight, 
small sailing-boat, hardly more 
than a toy, with no power to 
stand against heavy wind or a 
rough sea, and no man in Isle 
Aranmore would have ventured 
to take it across to the main- 
land except Mr M‘Coll himself, 
and Mr M‘Coll knew that he 
was risking two lives on the 
steadfastness of a wind. He 
took off his coat and put it 
about Margaret, for she was 
shivering, having only a light 
shawl over her thin dress, and 
then he wrapped her in his 
plaid, and afterwards put up 
the small white sail and turned 
the little frail boat to the open 
sea. As he did so he lifted his 
face to the sky,—“If Thou go 
not. with us,” he said in a 
serious deliberate voice, “carry 
us not across.” 

It was a night of great 
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beauty, the sky without a cloud 
and full of stars, and the boat 
went in a white shining sea, 
with the wind full in her sails, 
just as much wind as was 
needed and no more. There 
was @ little gurgling of water 
at the helm, and except that 
no sound at all; and at first 
when they put away from the 
land, Margaret sat still and 
silent looking on Duncan, and 
Duncan sat holding the sheet 
and rudder and looking on 
Margaret, and there seemed to 
be no need of speech between 
them. The little coracle kept 
going on steadily and quietly, 
and Isle Aranmore grew smaller 
and more distant, and at last 
the black-waved lines of it were 
no longer to be seen, and it 
seemed that the two were alone 
in a great ocean of small white 
shining waves. ‘Are you 
afraid, Margaret?” said Dun- 
can, in a low voice. “No,” 
said Margaret, in the same 
tones, “I was never so little 
afraid. Are you not cold, 
Duncan, without your plaid? 
See; I do not need it any 
longer.” “ Draw it about you, 
Margaret,” said Duncan; “I 
was never so far from cold or 
trouble in my life.” They 
went on speaking after that, 
and Duncan found that all 
that was in his mind was also 
in Margaret’s, and Margaret 
found that all Duncan’s thought 
was as it were the key to her 
own heart. It seemed most 
wonderful. “If the wind were 
to grow strong,” said the girl, 
“we should be upset and 
drowned.” “Yes,” said Mr 
Duncan, “it is likely. But I 
have no anxiety for it, Margaret. 
It is God’s wind, and I think 
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He will give no more of it than 
we need and no less.” So they 
spoke together, and all the 
time the boat went on steadily 
and quietly in the white sea. 
By-and-by there came the fresh 
breath of the dawn, and the 
moon faded, and what had 
been shining white became 
faintly coloured, and the sky. 
began to glow till a warm 
ruddy light fell on the water, 
and on the faces of the man 
and the maid in the little 
coracle, The cold bare fronts 
of the Rhu Rannoch rocks 
seemed like lines of fire, and 
as the boat came near to them 
the gulls came crying to meet 
it, wheeling and flashing their 
wings in the light of the sun. 
And all the time, from the hour 
that Mr Duncan put up the 
sail below the braeside of Isle 
Aranmore till he took it down 
in a creek of his own native 
place, the wind never changed, 
but kept the sails full, and the 
sea had a gentle ripple upon it, 
like the surface of a quiet bay. 
And all the strange beauty 
that had been about them since 
they set out, and the love that 
was in their hearts for one 
another, and the sense they 
had of the providence of God 
in watching over them all the 
long distance in the frail 
vessel, wrought in Duncan and 
Margaret a kind of exalted 
joy, so that when they came 
to the shore at Rhu Rannoch 
it hardly seemed to them that 
they stepped on common earth. 

It was about seven in the 
morning when they landed, and 
after Mr M‘Coll had moored 
the boat in a quiet pool that 
was like red gold he led Mar- 
garet to the top of a heather- 
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ridge that was above the 
landing- place. But there he 
stood suddenly still and put 
his hand to his eyes, like a man 
dazed and awaking from sleep. 
There was a little hollow there, 
in the shadow of the hill, and 
in it a small, poor, thatched 
house, with smoke rising from 
one of the chimneys. There 
was a field before the door 
with corn in it, reaped and 
gathered into little stooks, and 
there was a byre joined to one 
end of the house and a peat- 
stack leaning to the other end. 
Margaret took particular note 
of all this, because the sight of 
it seemed to have a strange 
effect on Mr M‘Coll. He stood 
there staring in front of him; 
he seemed for the moment to 
have lost his great strength, 
and his massive frame shook 
as with some trouble. “What 
is it, Duncan?” she asked 
him, “what is it?” The 
lad turned to her with a 
kind of sob in his throat. “I 
have done a sinful selfish 
thing,” he said, drawing his 
hand across his brow; “ that 
is all the dwelling I have to 
bring you to, Margaret, and 
you <Aranmore’s daughter.” 
‘The girl saw that he was in 
a great distress, and that the 
sight of the poorness of the 
house had come to him like a 
new surprise, often as he had 
seen it, and she bent towards 
him very kindly, and began to 
smile and to say, “ Where thou 
goest, I will go; where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge,” and all 
the ancient beautiful words 
that Ruth said to Naomi on the 
way between Moab and Canaan 
in the old time. “Is this indeed 
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your choice?” Mr Duncan cried 
out; “then God do so to me 
and more also if I ever give 
you cause to repent it.” He 
took her by the hand and they 
went on to the house, and when 
Duncan’s old wise mother came 
to the door to see the look of 
the day, she saw her son coming 
to her through the stooks of 
corn, leading with him a slim 
beautiful lassie, with hair the 
colour of gold and the look of 
a great lady. 


As might be supposed, there 
were divers opinions on Mr 
M‘Coll’s action on this occa- 
sion. Many of his opponents 
in the Church were wont to 
say that he had done a very 
wrong thing in going away 
with Aranmore’s daughter in 
this fashion and marrying her 
against her father’s will, and 
that no excuse could be found 
for the foolhardiness that made 
him cross the dangerous pass- 
age between Isle Aranmore 
and Rhu Rannoch in such a 
vessel, Even some of those 
who were his friends doubted 
whether he acted with pro- 
priety in so doing, and whether 
the thing was consistent with 
his notable character. Others 
again declared that the cir- 
cumstances justified him, and 
that the favourable wind and 
weather showed there was a 
blessing on the enterprise. 

There was that about Mr 
M‘Coll which made it difficult 
to broach the subject with him, 
but there is reason to believe 
that he was never, even in his 
old age, doubtful of his action. 
He was known to say on one 
occasion to a friend that any 
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strength or firmness he was 
able to put forth afterwards in 
arranging the affairs of the 
Church in a difficult time were 
due, in his belief, to his having 
put fear from him at a much 
earlier period of his life, when 
he trusted himself and Mar- 
garet to the Providence of God 
upon the water. 

Aranmore’s attitude towards 
his son-in-law is well known. 
He set his face against him to 
such a degree that for three 
years he prevented his getting 
a settlement, and for these 
three years Margaret lived in 
a small thatched house in Rhu 
Rannoch, and Duncan was 
grieved to the heart because 
he could give her no better. 
He found that to defy M‘Kenzie 
of Aranmore was not a light 
matter. 

At the end of three years he 
received an invitation to preach 
in the island. He was amazed 
at it, but he went, and found 
matters there in a bad way. 
The congregation was still 
without a settled minister, and 
there was dissension and grum- 
bling amongst the people. 
Aranmore was away in London, 
and the session had sent off for 
Mr M‘Coll to preach to them, 
and now they were like to 
repent for fear of Mr M‘Kenzie’s 
anger. Duncan heard the 
whole story, and late on Satur- 
day night who should come 
into the bay in a yacht but 
Aranmore himself; and on 
Sabbath, when Mr M‘Coll went 
to the pulpit, there he sat 
facing him with his unmoved 
look and his gleaming eyes. 
Mr Duncan had not heard of 
his arrival, and for a moment 
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he was taken aback, and stood 
looking at him, and Aranmore 
returning the look. Then he 
recovered himself and went on 
with the service; buthe changed 
his subject, and took for his text 
the words, “ Who art thou, that 
thou shouldst be afraid of a man 
that shall die, . . . and for- 
gettest the Lord thy Maker?” 

It was a great sermon, but 
the people trembled for the 
plainness of it, since the appli- 
cation was not to be mistaken, 
and there was not a man in 
the church that had the courage 
to look at Aranmore. But 
when it was over, the Great 
Man went round to the vestry 
and held out his hand to Mr 
Duncan. ‘Well, Mr M‘Coll,” 
he said grimly, “I see you will 
make a minister.” And in this 
way the two were reconciled. 

Mr M‘Coll lived to see great 
changes in the Church, and to 
make them as well as to see 
them, for he was a great war- 
rior. His wife survived him 
by some years. She was a good 
woman, and her mind was much 
set on the world to come. She 
was beautiful even in old age; 
and although accounted proud, 
was very gracious and kind. 
She was very particular in her 
ways, and like a lady of old 
times, so that it was difficult 
to believe she had lived for 
three years in a thatched hcuse 
in Rhu Rannoch. She was of 
a reserved nature, and spoke 
very rarely of her husband, but 
when she did so it was in a 
way not to be forgotten. She 
seemed to think there was no 
man in the world nowadays 
that was like Mr M‘Coll. 

L. M. M. 











WE have no spring in the 
North-West. We jump over 
the dividing line between winter 
and June, and then jump back 
again hurriedly, as if afraid of 
our own temerity, until the 
almanac tells us that summer 
has really arrived, and then we 
“make it so.” I have seen a man 
in flannels and a straw hat sit 
down on a log to watch the 
ice-floes clashing and grinding 
down the river and piling them- 
selves tumultuously over the 
piers; and I have been driven, 
as you shall presently hear, off 
a field of snow by mosquitoes. 
But F., who has spent most of 
his life soldiering in India, 
wouldn’t believe all this, and 
that is why he started without 
a greatcoat, when he invited 
me to accompany him on an 
inspection trip in the month of 
May. 

We sat on a platform at the 
rear of the car, all the way 
down to Selkirk on the Red 
River; and we smoked in the 
sun, fighting off the flies with 
our handkerchiefs, and trying 
to count the long black zigzags 
of wild geese who were hurrying 
north to their breeding-grounds 
in the Arctic circle. Next morn- 
ing we were up early, and walked 
down to the wharf, with the 
smell of fresh-sawn lumber in 
our nostrils and the breeze off 
the prairie fanning our cheeks. 
The trees on the river - bank 
gleamed white and naked to 
about the height of a man’s 
shoulder, where the bark had 
been scraped clean by the 
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driving ice last month, and the 
soil about their roots was car- 
peted with scentless violets ; a 
mob of bare-legged Galician 
women in bright cottons were 
waiting for the ferry; and F. 
said that it reminded him of 
the tropics, and ate bananas 
and fanned himself with his 
hat to complete the illusion. 
We drove about forty miles 
that day, skirting round the 
boggy places, for the melted 
snow and the rains had not yet 
permeated into the rich black 
soil, and there were pools of 
clear water here and there that 
would have been called lakes in 
an English park. We were 
hunting locations with the aid 
of a Survey map, that divides 
the whole province into one- 
mile squares like a gigantic 
chess-board, each square being 
subdivided into thirty-six parts, 
so that a practised hand can 
find his way to any farm 
he wants, without sign-posts. 
The thermometer stood at 72° 
in the shade, and the mosquitoes 
sang around us in clouds during 
the afternoon, till we drove 
into a bush-fire, where wavelets 
of flame were licking up the 
short undergrowth all round, 
and crawling in and out be- 
tween shallow pools of surface- 
water, with swirling clouds of 
blue smoke that parched our 
throats and made our eyes 
smart. Therefore we determ- 
ined that the morrow should 
see us on Lake Winnipeg, 
where a man can sail out of 
sight of land and hold converse 
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with the grey gulls from Hud- 
son’s Bay, and dream that he 
is at sea again. 

There were twenty-four miles 
of river to be travelled before 
we could reach open water, and 
we only had one day wherein 
to make the entire trip ; but we 
had an old friend in Selkirk 
who owned a small fleet of fish- 
ing and lumber steamers, and 
who had seen us through before 
now in case of need. He offered 
us the use of the Little Bobs, a 
brand-new steam-tug, which 
had made her first trip the 
previous day, and was now 
lying in “The Slough,” a sort 
of lagoon half a mile from the 
town: a haven of dead ships 
during the winter, with wharves 
littered with scrap-iron and 
rusted chains, and a great cold- 
storage warehouse where fish 
can be kept through the hot 
months in a temperature re- 
duced by the ammonia process 
to 25° or 30° below zero. Its 
walls were festooned with 
enormous necklaces of wooden 
net-floats, strung together like 
beads. There were new boats 
building near the spur-line of the 
railroad, and derelict skeletons 
falling to pieces on the muddy 
shore. But for a couple of 
Indians in a canoe among the 
reeds, we might have been in a 
backwater of the estuary of the 
Thames. 

The skipper promised to start 
at eight sharp, and his pass- 
engers were “on time”; but 
after half a dozen revolutions 
the steam-tug’s propeller picked 
up a long strand of abandoned 
fishing-net, and the net caught 
a hundred feet or so of barbed 
wire that was lying at the 
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bottom of the harbour; and 
the whole blessed entanglement 
twisted round the blades and 
coiled tight about the shaft till 
the Little Bobs stopped dead, 
and used up most of her steam 
in hooting piteously for assist- 
ance. 

We hacked off some of the 
mess with knives, and tore it 
away with our fingers, and start- 
ed the engines again, to see “if 
she would chew it up herself,” 
as the skipper expressed it, 
but finally gave up in despair 
and towed her ashore. Then 
we got a long chain and passed 
it bodily round her stern, and 
rigged up a tackle with triple 
blocks and enlisted all the half- 
breeds in sight to haul on it 
till we had lifted the whole 
propeller clear out of the water, 
and then we sent for a black- 
smith and a cold chisel. It was 
half-past eleven before we were 
under way again and steaming 
at full speed—about six miles 
an hour—down the dull green 
waters of the Red River. The 
Indians were holding their an- 
nual dog-feast on the Reserve, 
and the drumming of tom-toms 
and “ki-yi-yings ” of the braves 
were raising a diabolical row 
on the eastern bank. Small 
brown-skinned papooses were 
throwing gleaming fish ashore 
from their flat-bottomed boats, 
and the huge Government 
dredge towered up like a three- 
storied house, lumbering along 
in the wake of an absurd little 
tug, not much bigger than 
the Little Bobs herself. There 
were wild-duck overhead and 
in the water; and as we drew 
near to the head of the delta 
the wind began to blow in cool 
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from the great lake beyond, 
and F, had the grace to thank 
me for persuading him to bor- 
row a macintosh from the land- 
lord of the hotel before starting. 
We hailed an old friend on the 
lighthouse at the mouth of the 
river, and then skirted past the 
channel-posts into open water, 
heading nearly due north, till 
we were in sight of great blue 
and white ice-floes, and the 
skipper, who hailed from Rams- 
gate, donned a thick woollen 
jersey, and suggested that it 
was time to turn homewards. 
We could make out through 
the glasses the strip of yellow 
sand where we camped last 
year, and shot and canoed, and 
fared sumptuously on moose 
and wild-duck. One of our 
Indian hunters, who had by 
some mysterious means dis- 
covered our presence on board, 
put out in a canoe to greet us, 
and hinted delicately that if we 
wished to transgress the game 
laws and shoot out of season he 
could answer for the discretion 
of himself and his friends. Then 
he offered to pilot us up a new 
channel, and ran us aground 
three several times before we 
got through. The lake had 
fallen this spring after an ab- 
normal rise last year. It was 
just half a century ago that the 
Red River overflowed its banks 
for twenty miles on either side, 
and boats and canoes were sail- 
ing over the great plains where 
the three or four thousand early 
settlers used to range their 
cattle. A hundred and twenty 
years before that the Sieur de 
la Verandrye was the first 
white man to embark on these 
waters, and it was he who 
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established a trading-post at 
the confluence of the Assini- 
boine, where the city of Win- 
nipeg stands to-day. 

We returned to headquarters 
for a day, and unpacked certain 
thick clothes from the cedar 
chests, where they had been 
stored away for the summer, 
and then we telephoned to a 
house we knew of and asked if 
they could recommend us a 
sewing-girl, good looks being 
absolutely essential. The lady 
at the other end modestly 
replied that she thought 
she answered both requisites 
herself, and that we had 
better let her know the 
worst at once, and not grovel. 
Wherefore we returned home 
after dinner with enormous 
veils made of green mosquito- 
netting, which fasten tight 
round the crown of a Panama 
hat, and drop over the brim, so 
that the wearer’s head looks as 
if it was in a meat-safe. Then, 
being prepared for all con- 
tingencies, we stowed our kit 
away into the smallest possible 
compass, and started afresh for 
Minnedosa, on the Little Sas- 
katchewan, known’ twenty- 
three years ago as Tanner’s 
Crossing, a favourite camping- 
place for the Hudson’s Bay 
traders on their way West. 

To-day it is a townlet of 1200 
inhabitants, with two grain 
elevators, having a capacity of 
25,000 bushels apiece ; schools, 
banks, telephones, an electric 
light and power plant in course 
of construction, and a barber’s 
shop with billiard and ping- 
pong tables attached. The 
surrounding district contains 
half a million acres or so of 
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arable land, only one-third of 
which is at present cultivated, 
though the country is mostly 
open prairie, and the soil a 
friable loam, easily worked, 
with a deep clay subsoil. The 
average wheat yield last year 
was 31 bushels to the acre, in 
some cases 45, and it is hardly 
to be wondered at that the 
American speculators who have 
recently discovered this country 
are eagerly buying wild un- 
broken land at from $5 to $8 
per acre. 

There had been a terrific rain 
overnight, and along the rail- 
way line the steel-blue surface- 
water glittered in the morning 
sun like new-born rivers ; only 
the telegraph-posts growing 
out of the ripples reminded us 
that another week or so would 
show a wide edging of lush 
green grass between the poplars 
and the track. The wild-duck 
were curtseying up and down, 
barely deigning to rise and 
settle again as the train rattled 
past, and one of our fellow- 
passengers was recalling, sadly 
and seriously, his misadventure 
in pursuit of waveys—the local 
name for the snow-goose — 
during the previous week. 
These birds are more easily 
beguiled than their grey Cana- 
dian cousins, and the luckless 
sportsman had manufactured 
decoys out of white cotton, life 
size and stuffed with hay, and 
set them out overnight near 
a carefully constructed hide. 
Then he stole down before dawn 
and found thecattlebreakfasting 
gratefully on the entire flock. 
“They couldn’t even deceive an 
old cow,” he muttered with deep 
disgust. Near him was a 
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family just out from the Old 
Country. The father had 
already secured a_ situation, 
and they were all as cheerful 
and excited as an excursion 
party on a Bank holiday ; ask- 
ing absurd questions about 
everything they saw, and evi- 
dently delighted with their new 
surroundings. fF. said it was 
a pleasure to listen to them, 
and grew irate when I hinted 
that their English accent 
sounded, to my Canadianised 
ears, 80 pronounced as to verge 
on affectation. They subsided 
into awe-struck silence at the 
sight of a few Indian tepees 
beside the track, and the father 
looked apprehensively at the 
scalps of his progeny, as if 
wondering whether they were 
likely to remain fixtures. After 
Minnedosa, we ran through a 
green shrubby country, inter- 
sected by runlets of clear water ; 
emerging into a region of flat 
brown fields, mottled with stone 
boulders; acres and acres of 
dead stubble, badly combed, 
bristly, and khaki-coloured ; 
enclosing flat reflective pools 
where the coots were riding at 
anchor. Round Hamiota the 
young wheat was showing up 
well, and we counted seven 
elevators near the station, 
black, erect, and unpicturesque 
as so many factory chimneys. 
Our luggage was carried up to 
the hotel by a Galician boy, 
who could neither speak nor 
understand a word of English ; 
and a flaring poster in the bar 
announced that an American 
theatrical company was per- 
forming “Are you a Mason?” 
on the following evening. That 
is the beauty of this newly- 
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settled country — you never 
know whether you're in civilis- 
ation or not; on the banks of 
the Thames, or the Danube, or 
the Hooghly. 

We drove about 25 miles that 
afternoon to our next point, and 
the hawks sat on the fence-rails 
beside the trail, dignified and 
unafraid, while the careless 
plover arched their wings and 
dropped them again in a sort 
of lazy salute. Once we got 
mired in a mudhole, both horses 
being hopelessly bogged; but 
the driver proved himself equal 
to the occasion, as the men of 
the western contingents have 
done in similar emergencies 
elsewhere. For he jumped 
down into three feet of mud, 
and we jumped after him, and 
unharnessed the horses and led 
them on to a dry spot where 
they could get a purchase for 
their feet, while he borrowed a 
pair of whipple-trees from the 
nearest farm, and we made fas- 
cines of boughs and trod them 
down under the wheels. Then 
we fastened a clove-hitch on 
the tongue of the pole, and one 
of us held the reins while an- 
other touched the horses up 
with a whip, and the driver 
pushed behind, knee-deep, and 
swearing in three languages. 
Then there was a prolonged 
sucking noise, the buggy 
emerged suddenly like a cork 
from a bottle, and we pushed on, 
mentally thanking the livery- 
stable keeper for insisting on 
his drivers carrying a spare 
rope in case of accidents. The 
ducks circled in pairs overhead, 
quacking wrathfully at being 
disturbed during their honey- 
moon; the rabbits scurried 
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about in their new summer 
coats of dull grey; and the 
frogs croaked a chorus of de- 
rision on every side of us, 

There was a _ long, low, 
luminous cloud to the north- 
west, but elsewhere the sky 
was clear when we drove in 
sight of Shoal Lake, a sort of 
inland watering-place on a 
small scale, with a big silvery 
lake in place of the sea, Men 
were trolling for pickerel from 
the landing-stages of the boat- 
houses; carts were standing 
up to their axles in the water 
while the horses drank greedily, 
pausing now and then to shake 
off the mosquitoes ; little white 
summer cottages peeped out 
from the trees, and there were 
meadow-larks every where, while 
the only hotel in the place from 
which you could see nothing 
but dry land was appropriately 
called Lakeview ! 

We were up early the next 
morning, and the first man we 
met was a grave important 
Galician, dressed in a military- 
looking brown coat trimmed 
with red piping, who respect- 
fully touched a white linen hat 
that had the maker’s name and 
address printed in enormous 
black letters all over the crown. 
The wearer was quite uncon- 
scious of any incongruity in his 
appearance,—he was probably 
congratulating himself on hav- 
ing been selected to display such 
a smart article of attire. The 
train was an hour late on 
account of a Sunday - school 
picnic down the line, and we 
passed the time in throwing 
stones at muskrats, an absorb- 
ing occupation which amuses 
the muskrat and is excellent 
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practice for the thrower. 
When the train did arrive we 
found the bishop of a neigh- 
bouring diocese in the smoking- 
car. He had spent some years 
in India, and F. and he talked 
chi chi and swapped yarns to 
their hearts’ content, and to the 
open-eyed amazement of their 
fellow-travellers. The betting 
was about even till his grace 
told a story about the water- 
snakes on the Irrawaddy climb- 
ing on to the decks of the ship ; 
and then a simple-looking Can- 
adian farmer gulped at some- 
thing in his throat, and stole 
out of the car followed by the 
writer. When the door had 
closed behind us he turned to 
me and said in an awestruck 
whisper, “ Blest if I don’t think 
he believes it himself !” 

We arrived at Russell late 
in the evening, and inquired 
anxiously about the state of the 
roads, for we had a fifty-mile 
drive before us next day over 
the Riding Mountains and the 
Gilbert Plains; but the ac- 
counts we received were not 
reassuring. At 6 A.M. the sky 
was clear, with that watery 
clearness which makes the 
peasants in the West of Eng- 
land say that “the sun has got 
up too early”; at half-past six 
we were at breakfast, and look- 
ing anxiously for our driver, 
who had been—if I may be 
permitted to use a Western col- 
loquialism—“ loaded for moose ”’ 
the night before. He appeared 
ten minutes late, sat down next 
to us at table and said, “Pass 
the pickles.” Then he emptied 
half a jar-full of yellow-looking 
condiment on a plate, and ate 
it with a spoon, after which he 
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professed himself ready to start 
at once. At half-past seven it 
had begun to drizzle, and we 
were trotting at about seven 
miles an hour over the violet- 
spangled turf, with the prairie 
chicken rising in small bunches 
from the dry “tumps” near 
the trail, and broods of wild 
ducklings paddling after their 
mothers in the lakelets beyond. 

By midday it was pouring 
steadily, and we pulled up on 
the slope of the mountains 
at a hermitage built of logs 
and plastered with mud. The 
hermit stood in the doorway : 
he was over six feet in height, 
very thin and erect; he had a 
long grey beard, and wore a 
flannel shirt, a pair of ragged 
trousers, and moccasins. He 
welcomed us quite cordially— 
for a hermit—and promised to 
give us a meal as soon as he 
had time to cook it. There 
were two rooms and a cellar in 
the shack. The walls were 
decorated with shot-guns, rifles, 
antlers, stuffed birds, Indian 
beadwork, snowshoes, and Eng- 
lish hunting pictures. Our 
host dived into the cellar, and 
reappeared with a small piece 
of bacon, which he began cut- 
ting into slices ; in answer to a 
question about the pictures, he 
remarked casually that he had 
hunted in every county in 
England except Devon and 
Somerset. So far as we were 
able to check it, the statement 
appeared to be perfectly cor- 
rect. He seemed to have 
been personally acquainted with 
every prominent racing man, 
professional and amateur, dur- 
ing the last half-century ; he 
had never been so happy in his 
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life as he was now, but he 
recommended us to stop talking 
about the old country if we 
wanted any dinner. Then he 
showed us walking - sticks he 
had made and polished himself ; 
skins of owls, hawks, and minks; 
a sort of dado of pigeon-breasts 
over the window; teeth of 
wapiti, and teeth of bears; bits 
of some strange root presented 
to him by the old chief of the 
Coté Reserve, which a man 
may chew occasionally when 
hunting moose, and need no 
other food; and finally he 
looked scornfully at F.’s mack- 
intosh, and said, “You can’t 
expect to keep dry in that 
thing.” Then he opened a big 
chest, and drew out a long 
racing - coat, made of the best 
beaver cloth, by the best tailor 
in London. “It cost me twelve 


guineas fifteen years ago,” he 


said, “and you can send it back 
by the driver to-morrow.” 
Which I may say here that F. 
did, having previously concealed 
a bottle of old Scotch whisky 
in one of the pockets thereof. 
But the rest of that drive 
was a nightmare. The driver 
was in the frame of mind that 
impels a man to meet every 
difficulty by a frontal attack, 
instead of by a flank move- 
ment. Six several times did 
we come to what he euphem- 
istically termed “soft places” ; 
and six several times did he 
charge straight at them. The 
luckless bronchos slipped and 
floundered, “exactly like flies on 
sticky paper,” as F’. put it, and 
then collapsed, beaten and de- 
spairing. Six several times did 
we dismount and rig up a pur- 
chase with the aid of the halters 
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and the breeching—there are no 
spare whipple-trees on the Rid- 
ing Mountains—and pull, and 
push, and flog till we had 
yanked that slime - anointed 
buggy on to firm (?) ground. 
The rain came down “as if 
some one had pulled the plug 
out,” said the driver, till we 
gave up even pretending to 
keep ourselves dry—even F’.’s 
imperturbable temper began to 
get ruffled for the first and only 
time during the trip. The last 
breakdown occurred about 
three miles from our destina- 
tion: it was nine o'clock at 
night, and we had had nothing 
to eat since noon; we were in 
the middle of a sort of creek, 
where the water was nearly up 
to the seat, and there was 
absolutely nothing to do but to 
sit and suffer while the driver 
walked a mile over ploughed 
land to borrow a chain, for our 
rotten rope had worn to pieces. 
Finally—for Grandview is a 
brand new town—the only 
hotel in the place had no roof 
on it. 

Gilbert Plains is the name 
given to a tract of land about 
35 miles long and 28 wide, 
lying between two low blue 
ranges of hills known as the 
Riding and the Duck Mount- 
ains. At one time it was a 
dense forest, but the trees were 
swept clear by fierce fires, leav- 
ing a broad undulating cham- 
paign of deep rich loam where 
the farms and cattle-ranges are 
dotted between groves and 
lakelets of shimmering water, 
and where you can trace for 
miles the windings of the 
Wilson and Valley rivers 
through fringes of spruce and 
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white poplar. Ten years ago 
the country was practically un- 
settled, but since then the 
wheat crop has never been 
known to fail, the smallest 
yield ever recorded reaching 
20 bushels to the acre, as 
against 45 or more in good 
years. Last year one Scottish 
settler alone had 115 wheat- 
stacks on his farm, and, with 
the advent of railways and 
American land speculators, it 
is probable that the available 
area of cultivable land will be 
soon taken up, and that the 
Grandview hotel will not long 
remain roofless. 

But we saw it all through 
a mist of driving rain, and we 
were cold and wet and hungry, 
so that we clamoured for 
supper, and spread our clothes 
to dry over the hot-air gratings 
in the dining-room and the 


passages and the bar, leaving 
them there all night, with the 
result that next morning F. 
found that all the fingers had 
been neatly bitten off his gloves 


by a tame fox. There was no 
train to Dauphin, our next 
point, for three days, and the 
inhabitants told us that the 
journey was forty-five miles by 
road, and, finally, that money 
wouldn’t buy anybody to drive 
us in this weather. But little 
difficulties like these are nothing 
to the determined traveller in 
Mid-Canada, so we waded over 
to the railway-station after 
breakfast and interviewed the 
“section-foreman” in quest of 
a hand-car, adding that we 
would help to work our passage 
and pay a couple of extra hands 
to bring it back again. He 
was a little reluctant at first, 
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because it was Sunday and 
against the rules, but F. assured 
him that I was a half-brother 
of the general manager, and 
then he arranged it at once. 

Now a hand-car, as its name 
would imply, is propelled by 
the human arm. You grab a 
handle at about the level of 
your chest, and push it down 
pretty nearly to your instep ; 
from the point of view of phys- 
ical culture it is rather good 
exercise, but after you have 
raised and lowered it a few 
thousand times you begin to 
skrimshank and to develop an 
interest in the surrounding 
scenery. The thermometer 
stood at 35° to-day, but we 
made no complaint about the 
cold, neither did we hurry over 
our lunch of roast-beef and 
suet-pudding at the little half- 
way “stopping-house,”. where 
our hosts were Old Country 
folk, and the walls were dec- 
orated with cups and saucers, 
and quaint little engravings, 
that made you think of honey- 
suckle and wallflower, and “the 
breezes of May blowing over an 
English field.” 

The regular Canadian coun- 
try hotel is a different type. 
You sit down, and pick up a 
menu that contains an in- 
ventory of all the provisions in 
the house, down to the last 
biscuit. You pick out the 
different items you require, and 
they are all brought in simul- 
taneously,in small sampledishes 
that have been aptly likened 
to the china-bath in a bird-cage. 
There are tall glass platters for 
cake and biscuits ; little glass 
pepper-pots for salt ; little glass 
salt-cellars for jam, which you 
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eat with a spoon; and little 
glass sugar-sifters for mustard, 
which is served in the form 
of powder. There is a cruet- 
stand in the middle of the 
table, and your egg-cup is 
reversible—an egg-cup at one 
end and a claret-glass at the 
other—so that, if you choose, 
you may empty the contents of 
your egg into the latter, stir 
them up with salt and pepper, 
and eat them American fashion. 
On one side of the cruet is a 
tumbler full of wooden tooth- 
picks; on the other a bottle 
of imitation Worcester sauce. 
Your pickles are served in a 
saucer like the jam — indeed 
you are very likely to mistake 
the one for the other, if you are 
not careful; and your butter is 
handed to you in a plate that 
was originally made for a doll’s 
tea-set. The fact of having all 
the courses served at once is a 
little embarrassing to the ordi- 
nary Englishman, because the 
fish and joint get cold while 
he is eating his soup; but the 
native solves the difficulty by 
eating promiscuously. Most of 
the guests hold their forks like 
ping-pong racquets, and their 
knives like spatulas. One man 
in particular, whom we watched, 
was eating pork, raspberries, 
cheese, and pickles all at the 
same time. The menus are 
ambitious, but the “ portions” 
exiguous. Tradition says that 
a certain Englishman, just out 
from the old country, ordered 
beef-steak at one of these hos- 
telries. They brought him 


some, in the usual lilliputian 
saucer, and the tenderfoot ex- 
amined it critically. Then he 
stuck a fork in it, transferred 
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the entire helping to his mouth, 
chewed it for a moment or two, 
and said in all innocence, “ Yes, 
that’s it, bring me some like 
that.” ‘ 

At Dauphin we went to 
church in the evening with our 
greatcoats on, and found that 
the pews had been thoughtfully 
provided with palmetto fans 
for the morning service. When 
we returned to the hotel we 
encountered some American 
girls singing ‘coon songs and 
doing a cake walk up and down 
the “corridor.” This was such 
an unexpected relapse into 
civilisation that I rose early 
the next morning and bought 
a clothes brush for ten cents, 
which F. subsequently traded 
for an old towel to clean his 
boots with. 

From Dauphin to Winnipeg- 
osis, at the S.W. extremity of 
the lake of that name, the rail- 
way runs through a newly 
settled country, where a village 
will consist of one log mud- 
plastered shack, with a sign 
above the door reading “Cigars, 
Cider, and Stationery,” where 
the stationmaster lives in a dis- 
mantled railway-car, and a 
crowd of three natives and a yel- 
low dog is waiting on the plat- 
form tosee the train go by. Next 
year you will find there banks, 
schools, churches, and _ ele- 
vators. Winnipegosis itself is 
more ambitious, for it is the 
headquarters of two American 
fishing companies, each of 
which is trying to crowd the 
other out. They own twenty- 
one steamers between them, 
and each steamer averages 
from thirty to forty tons of fish 
during the season, which lasts 
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from May till October. The 
average cost of fish per lb. on 
the lake is a cent and a half, 
the retail price at Winnipegosis 
is four cents, at Chicago five 
and a half, and the fishermen 
aver that a “combine” between 
the two companies would re- 
duce their wages to starvation 
point. 

We were trusting to one of 
these steamers for a cruise on 
the lake, but luck seemed to be 
against us. The particular 
ship due to start on Monday 
night had been storm-stayed at 
the upper end of the lake, and 
was not due for forty - eight 
hours; the next one out would 
not return in time to suit us. 
The heavy rains had turned the 
low-lying country around us 
into a vast swamp, and the 
doctor told us that a drive of 
eight miles on the previous day 
had occupied from daylight to 
dark. The town itself consisted 
mainly of one street, with about 
half a mile of wooden side- 
walk, and, with the exception 
of the railway-track, the rest 
of the place was under water. 
The hotel could hardly be re- 
commended as first-class, for 
the principal customers were 
fishermen, with a stray com- 
mercial traveller or two, who 
appeared to have nothing to do 
but to sit in the verandah and 
chew tobacco, with the usual 
results. The lady who conde- 
scended to wait in the dining- 
room had evidently found it 
necessary to take a firm stand 
with the visitors, for, finding 
F. in the act of reaching for 
the bread from the next table, 
she ordered him to “Sit down!” 
in a voice that made that gal- 
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lant officer drop into a chair as 
if he was shot. For a minute 
or two I could do nothing but 
chuckle explosively at his dis- 
comfiture, and then my turn 
came. I asked humbly if I 
couldn’t have a couple of boiled 
eggs, and was curtly informed 
that if I didn’t like cold beef- 
steak I could leave the dining- 
room. For this is a democratic 
country, and men who will ex- 
act unfailing respect and obe- 
dience from their business em- 
ployees will meekly submit to 
the most intolerable impertin- 
ence on the part of domestic 
servants. 

And then, just as our spirits 
were at the lowest ebb, we 
suddenly remembered the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. The land- 
lord, who was really civil and 
obliging, told us that they had 
a post here, and that their 
factor was to be found within 
fifty yards of the hotel: five 
minutes after supper we were 
sitting on his counter, and dis- 
cussing ways and means. He 
remembered having seen me 
with the Chief Commissioner 
in Winnipeg, and after that 
everything was easy. The 
Company were going to de- 
spatch a “York” boat the 
next morning to a point some 
forty or fifty miles up the lake, 
and would be delighted to take 
us on the trip. We had no 
camping outfit of our own, so 
he would provide us_ with 
blankets, and rabbit-skin robes, 
and a tent, and provisions for 
a week if necessary: in fact, 
all we had to do was simply to 
pack our bags and be ready at 
eight o’clock the next morning. 
It was the first boat of the 
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season, and therefore had to 
push through with flour to 
Pine Creek, but he would in- 
struct the crew to let us take 
our own time coming back. 
The only thing he wouldn’t 
guarantee was the weather. 
The rattle of the rain and the 
screaming of the whip - poor- 
wills kept us awake nearly all 
night, but the morning broke 
clear and sunny. 

Under the windows of the 
hotel the Mossy River flowed 
sluggishly between low green 
banks to the lake beyond; 
there were green canoes lying 
on the hither shore, and huge 
green-and-gold refrigerator- 
cars crawling up and down the 
railway-track behind the engine 
which had brought us in the 
previous day. An Indian boy 
was pumping bilge-water out 
of our York boat—a white 
schooner-rigged craft with a 
green rail, about 50 feet over 
all, flying the red ensign with 
the letters H. B. C. in white. 
On the wharf a score of drum- 
ming hammers were busily 
nailing down the fish-boxes; a 
ramshackle old Scandinavian 
lumber-steamer, called the Carl, 
was moored beneath piles of 
fresh-sawn planks just above 
the dismantled hulk that carried 
a street lamp at her mast-head, 
and served as a temporary 
lighthouse. The wind was 
blowing fresh and cool from 
the south-east, and the sun- 
light was dancing on the 
water. 

A fishing-smack with red- 
tanned sails was standing out 
to sea, and a couple of Indians 
were slowly paddling a birch- 
bark .canoe under the reeds 
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that fringed the hay swamp on 
the eastern bank. Three loons 
with outstretched necks flew 
chuckling overhead, and our 
Métis skipper shook his head 
thoughtfully, and said we were 
in for a blow. The Pine Creek 
factor was superintending the 
loading of the cargo, which 
consisted of flour and other 
provisions for his post, while 
his sister-in-law stood guard 
over a long green box of 
pelargoniums, destined as a. 
present for the nuns at the 
Roman Catholic Mission on 
the Indian Reserve. Our crew 
was made up of Saulteaux and 
Métis, who appeared to think 
that they had shown extra- 
ordinary alacrity in getting us 
off at eleven o'clock, by which 
time the wind had shifted to- 
wards the north, and then 
falsified the skipper’s predic- 
tion by dropping away into 
fitful gusts. Not that it mat- 
tered in the least, for we had 
three entire days before us. 
The lake lay like a mirror of 
steel to the sky-line, broken 
here and there by little emerald 
islands and rocky reefs, up 
which the breakers foamed like 
snowdrifts in the sun; and we 
could lie on flour-bags in the 
shadow of the sail, smoking 
and congratulating ourselves 
that we were not bumping 
over mountain trails in a rain- 
soaked ‘‘ democrat.” 

At midday we landed on a 
little two-acre island and 
“boiled a kettle,” which is the 
Indian synonym for breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, and supper, scar- 


_ing the gulls and cormorants 


from the tiny rocky peninsula 
which juts out from the north- 
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ern extremity. Incidentally, 
we nearly burnt up the whole 
island, for we started a minia- 
ture prairie-fire, which it. gave 
us some trouble to extinguish, 
as the dead growth of last 
year burnt like tinder. At 
half-past four the entire crew, 
with the exception of the man 
at the tiller, was asleep; the 
mirage on the distant trees 
made them look like chalky 
cliffs against the white mou- 
tonné clouds on the horizon; 
the wavelets were lip-lapping 
against the bows; and the 
passengers had philosophically 
resigned themselves to the 
prospect of spending the night 
in an open boat. Four hours 
later, after many short tacks 
and much sprawling about in 
the bottom of the ship to avoid 
the swirg of the boom, we 
reached another camp, a stony 
point overgrown with thick 
bushes, from which the mos- 
quitoes swarmed gleefully to 
greet us. Beneath our feet 
the lagoon lay like a long 
gleaming ribbon running in- 
land, and the setting sun was 
throwing reflections of amber 
and smoked topaz on the edge 
of the lake. The loons were 
shrieking hurriedly past over- 
head ; a single narrow mare’s- 
tail was flung across the north- 
ern sky; and the wind began 
to sing shrilly through the 
pine-trees till we were glad 
to roll ourselves up in blankets 
and rabbit-skin rugs, and 


cuddle down among the flour- 
sacks for the night. 

We woke in the morning to 
find ourselves in sight of the 
great white cross erected by 
the priests at the mouth of 
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Pine Creek, and to hear the 
distant tolling of the bell at 
the Roman Catholic Mission. 
M., the factor, and his sister- 
in-law dropped over the side 
into a rowing-boat that had 
been tied up among the reeds 
near the shore, and the Sault- 
eaux set to work to pole us up 
the river, for the breeze had 
died away. Then a fiat- 
bottomed boat put out from 
the Reserve, and a black-robed 
priest paddled alongside for 
the mail, and offered to take 
F. and myself ashore with him. 
He assured us that we could 
walk dry-shod over the half- 
mile or so that lay between us 
and the H. B. post, and we be- 
lieved him, not realising that 
a priest at Pine Creek is 
amphibious, and hygrometric- 
ally valueless. Our way lay 
through a forest of dripping 
poplar, from which we emerged 
half an hour later wet to the 
skin, and just in time to see 
the York boat come to her 
moorings below the little foot- 
bridge across the river. 
Lounging about the landing- 
place was a group of Indians— 
“ Mongolian-looking Johnnies ” 
F. called them—with straight 
dull-black hair and wiry beards 
and moustaches, dressed in 
cotton shirts, ragged trousers 
girt about the waist with red- 
and- yellow sashes, moccasins, 
and black felt wideawake hats. 
The store was a plain wooden 
building lined with shelves full 
of “canned” meats and fruits, 
old rifles, boots, cheap calicoes, 
lamps, and saucepans; big 
bunches of musk-rat skins and 
fringed moose -skin hunting- 
coats hung on pegs against the 
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wall, and the whole place smelt 
faintly of newly cured hides 
and kinni-kinnik. The upper 
storey was devoted entirely to 
furs, and we stumbled in a dim 
half-light over bales of lynx, 
fisher, otter, skunk, bear, coyote, 
mink, ermine, marten, and wol- 
verine. The customers sit along 
the counter or on the threshold, 
gossiping or smoking silently ; 
every now and then one of 
them will empty a sackful of 
musk-rat skins on to the floor, 
and the factor, when he has 
time, will count them over and 
credit the owner with their 
value at 8 cents apiece. Then 
the two will wander out to- 
gether as if to admire the 
scenery, for your Saulteaux is 
extraordinarily secretive and 
doesn’t like his neighbours to 
know that he is asking for an 
extension of credit; he is also 
thoroughly honest, so that it 
is quite safe to leave the entire 
store without a guardian if 
convenient. We breakfasted in 
the factor’s private house, a 
new wooden building that he 
had constructed himself, with 
a little vegetable-garden neatly 
fenced round with barrel-staves, 
and a dried, half-petrified moose- 
skull over the doorway; the 
flower-garden was an oid birch- 
bark canoe filled with mould; 
across the river you could see 
the grey stone mission-house 
brooding over the tiny thatched 
and shingled shacks on the 
Indian Reserve, between which 
the cattle were feeding lazily ; 
behind them was a background 
of wet green poplar and dark 
formal spruce. The whole view 
had an unreal German-toy-like 
effect, that made you half afraid 
to rub your eyes lest you should 





look up and find that it had 
vanished away like a mirage. 

After breakfast F. played 
chess with Mrs M., while I 
retired and dangled my legs 
over the counter in the store 
with the other barbarians. 
There was a sort of wooden 
cage outside, about 8 feet high, 
3 feet broad, and 2 feet deep, 
which puzzled me at first. 
Then they showed me that 
skins were laid on canvas along 
the bottom of this and piled up 
one above the other; big logs 
were then passed transversely 
between the bars and chained 
down at one end, the other 
being hauled down tight by a 
tackle of ropes and pulleys, till 
1000 musk-rat skins, weighing 
about 125 lb., could be com- 
pressed into a bale 3 feet long, 
1 foot 6 inches thick, and 1 foot 
10 inches broad, the whole 
affair being home-made, and 
costing a few shillings. By 
this time the cargo had been 
unloaded and the crew were 
preparing to go to sleep after 
their exertions of the previous 
night, so we arranged with the 
skipper to call for us at the 
mission- house when he was 
ready to start, and rowed down 
to visit the priests. 

The cemetery had only been 
in existence for three years, but 
a number of tiny mounds told 
of the havoc that had been 
wrought by measles among the 
papooses during that time. 
On the other hand there was 
an outbreak of smallpox on the 
Reserve last year, and, out of 
some ninety cases in the entire 
district, one death only resulted 
—a fact which may be taken 
to heart by the Anti- Vaccination 
League. There was a sort of 
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courtyard behind the cemetery 
with a little grove of trees at 
one end, and here the young 
Saulteaux of both sexes were 
romping wildly, playing French 
games, and singing French 
tunes, dressed in French blouses, 
and looking — barring their 
complexions—for all the world 
like a lot of French children at 
a convent in Old France. 

The Father who received us 
came from Toulouse, and spoke 
with the soft southern accent : 
he told us that he had been 
educated a year in Holland and 
another in Belgium, and then 
invited us to smoke a very 
good cigar while he looked 
over his mail before taking us 
through the building. Every- 
body about the place seemed to 
be gay and cheerful; the mere 
sight of the Assistant- Mother- 
Superior—robed in white, and 
showing a lay-sister how to 
polish a brass candlestick— 
made F’. regret that he had not 
been born a Saulteaux papoose, 
and educated at the Mission of 
Notre Dame des Sept Douleurs. 
Everything was as clean as the 
deck of a steam-yacht; when 
we went into the girls’ work- 
ing-room all the pupils sprang 
to attention, and gazed fur- 
tively at the new-comers, while 
F.. exhibited a really intelligent 
interest in the operation of a 
knitting-machine which turned 
out several dozen pairs of stock- 
ings, more or less, per diem. 
The dress of the nuns is par- 
ticularly becoming to a young 
face, and if the machine had 
not suddenly stopped work and 
divided itself into two pieces, 
to the intense delight of the 
girls, we should probably have 
missed our boat. 
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The Mission was four storeys 
high, built of sold grey lime- 
stone; and it was hard to 
believe that four years ago the 
site of it and the surrounding 
demesne was wild uncultivated 
forest and prairie. It accom- 
modated about eighty pupils 
of both sexes, a large propor- 
tion of them being permanent 
boarders; and contained two 
great dormitories, class-rooms, 
—the lessons being given in 
English by the way,—a gym- 
nasium, a recreation-room, and 
a huge refectory on the ground- 
floor. The kitchen-garden and 
the playground were being 
fenced round with a wall of 
loose boulders, picked up by 
the boys on the prairie ; beyond 
these was a sawmill, with an 
18 h.p. gasolene engine, and a 
workshop, where the woodwork 
for the interior of the main 
building and for the stables 
was being cut into shape. On 
a prie-dieu before the altar in 
the chapel was a silent kneel- 
ing figure, motionless, as if 
carved out of white marble; 
in the forest that surrounded 
us were moose and wapiti 
and wolverine. Nakuspis, the 
chief of the Reserve, was “not 
at home”: his wrinkled old 
squaw, squatting in the smoke- 
grimed tent, told us that he 
had ridden off on his pony that 
morning to inspect his traps. 
Father Bousquet was talking 
English one moment, the next 
he was discussing French poli- 
tics in his native tongue, the 
next he was chatting in Saul- 
teaux to a small brave with a 
tiny bow and arrows. 

From the belfry we looked 
down on a green, glimmering 
forest of poplar and spruce and 
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tamarac, split by straight run- 
ning streams; far away to the 
west was the blue ridge of the 
Riding Mountains; the Pine 
Creek river rippled below our 
feet, carrying a baby canoe 
down to the shining lake be- 
yond; and the Indians were 
moving about among the little 
tents and log shacks that were 
scattered here and there be- 
tween the trees. “That is the 
chief’s house,” said Father 
Bousquet, “though he prefers 
to live in a tent at this season ; 
that little whitewashed cabin 
near the alders belongs to our 
best hunter; he will show you 
where to find the moose in the 
fall. They are docile enough, 
the Indian children, mais 
fourbes—how do you say that? 
You do not know what tricks 
they will play you. It was 
Le Pére Dupont who first con- 
ceived the idea of a mission 
here, ten years ago, and we 
collected $15,000, and began to 
build six years afterwards. 
Figure to yourself that we had 
to clear away all the trees first ; 
it was everywhere as you see 
la bas. Now it is useful; one 
burns a cord of wood a-day in 
the furnace in winter, that 
costs a dollar and a half. I 
will show you a log of tamarac 
48 inches in diameter; and we 
shall have a flag-pole even 
more tall than that of the 
Hudson’s Bay,” he added, with 
aside glance at M. “No, we 
will not fly the tricolor, except 
sometimes on the feast-days, 
but the English flag with the 
maple-leaf. And now you must 
not go away till the evening; 
you will stay and have some 
supper with us.” 

It was only the fear of being 


left in Winnipegosis for four or 
five days that made us decline, 
for more charming hosts it 
would be impossible to find, so 
we compromised on five o’clock 
tea in the refectory. There 
they fed us on buttered toast 
and cake, and jam made from 
wild raspberries, and great 
tumblers of whipped cream; 
and, finally, one of the Fathers 
announced that he had business 
at Winnipegosis, and would 
accompany us that far on our 
trip. We were strangers and 
heretics, but we were quite 
unaffectedly sorry to say good- 
bye; and they shouted to us to 
come again in the fall and pay 
them a longer visit, promising 
us good hunting, and saying 
that they would burn une petite 
chandelle for F., who had been 
complaining that he was a sort 
of Jonah in the matter of 
weather. 

There was a jobble of sea 
out on the lake, and our new 
fellow-passenger subsided into 
the bottom of the boat under a 
couple of blankets for an hour 
or so, till the wind dropped, 
and then he cheered up, and 
told us how the Indian children 
will run out of their houses, 
bare-legged, with only a shirt 
on, in mid-winter, and never 
suffer; how the squaws will 
start on foot in the spring for 
the fifty-mile journey by land 
to Winnipegosis, and wade mid- 
thigh deep through the mus- 
kegs,— the principal sickness 
they suffer from being “‘ troubles 
of the stomach,” caused by their 
inveterate habit of gorging 
themselves when food is plen- 
tiful. 

Towards nine o'clock we 


sighted Devil’s Island, beneath 
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which you can plainly hear his 
Satanic Majesty practising on 
an infernal tom-tom at night. 
From the starboard bow we 
could make out a white post on 
the mainland that marked a 
little crescent-shaped natural 
harbour, with a beach of the 
finest gravel, curving in among 
the willows. There we landed 
with the help of a somewhat 
slippery plank, and the Indians 
started the inevitable fire for 
tea, while F. and I wandered off 
toexplore. Close to the shore of 
the lake, lying flat and exposed, 
we came on a sort of shallow 
basin about thirty yards in 
diameter, filled with hard, 
white, dazzling snow. Every- 
where else the vegetation was 
as green as midsummer, and we 
thought at first that it must 
be salt—for as far back as 1818 
nearly all the salt used in 
Manitoba and the North-West 
was produced at the salt-wells 
at the south end of Lake Winni- 
pegosis. We tasted it to make 
quite sure, and then started to 
walk across it; but the mos- 
quitoes from the low surround- 
ing land attacked us in clouds, 
and we hurried back to the 
smoke of the fire. I had been 
told previously that, in the 
Yukon, the transition from 
winter to summer is so rapid 
that the combination of snow 
and mosquitoes is not un- 
common, and I had received 
the statement with respectful 
silence. But now I have seen 
the thing with my own eyes, 
and I have the corroborative 
evidence of a priest, a colonel, 
and the captain and crew of a 
York boat to bear me out. ° 
There was no possibility of 
getting away from our moorings 
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that night ; the country inland 
was impassable swamp, and 
we began to contemplate the 
possibility of having to spend 
three or four days there on a 
couple of tins of salmon, another 
of preserved pears, and a little 
bacon. But Father G. laughed 
at our fears, and assured us 
that we need never starve while 
there was game about, and 
Indians to snare it ; so we rigged 
up a big tarpaulin as a shelter 
from the thunderstorm that was 
brewing in the north-east, and 
turned in under our blankets. 
Hitherto the mosquitoes had 
given us very little trouble, in 
spite of the forecasts of our 
friends in Winnipeg, but they 
made up for it that night. The 
shelter we had built for our- 
selves was just what they 
wanted ; there was very little 
wind to bother them, and only 
an occasional splash of rain. 
But all night through the 
lightning flashed till the boat 
from under the tarpaulin seemed 
to be on fire; the whip-poor- 
wills lashed the dull heavy air 
with their screams, and the 
dawn broke red and angry 
under lowering clouds of grey 
and purple. Then it cleared 
up, with the usual inconse- 
quence of a Manitoba spring ; 
we pushed out into open water, 
and the mosquitoes left us, 
gorged and reluctant; the 
choppy breakers died away 
into an oily ripple, and the 
wind veered round to the north. 
F. and the priest lay on their 
backs in the stern, luxuriously, 
with a pile of cushions beneath 
them, and discussed politics 
andreligion. Father G.’s black 
legs hung over the thwart, 
with F.’s green stockings and 
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tan boots beside them ; and it 
was interesting to watch the 
four legs wagging rhythmically 
to and fro, or kicking frenziedly 
as their respective owners 
struggled each to express him- 
self in the other’s language. 
Behind us was a broken ir- 
regular peninusla running out 
into the Lake, where, on their 
last trip, the crew had seen a 
couple of moose drinking at 
early dusk; on our starboard 
side was a low dense green 
shore, and far away to the east 
a faint wavy blue line just 
above the horizon. The crew 
was asleep, as usual, lying in 
picturesque repose against the 
centre-board ; even the look- 
out in the bows was snoring 
peacefully, till the skipper 
uttered a sudden angry shout 
that brought us all to our feet 
with a jump, for there was a 
wicked yellow reef, with black 
splintered jags jutting up from 
it, within twenty feet of our 
bows. We just shaved past it, 
the gulls rising up in clouds and 
scolding shrilly; and the men 
were set to work at the pumps 
by way of waking them up. 
At mid-day the sun was blazing 
hot, with a faint wind astern, 
that freshened by degrees till 
we passed our first landing- 
place, sailing wing and wing, 
and resisted the temptation to 
stop and boil another kettle. 
The priest was recalling his 
various journeys from the Mis- 


‘sion to civilisation ; on horse- 


back along the shore; behind 
dog-trains over the great frozen 
sea in midwinter; worst of all, 
on a buckboard in the spring. 
He chuckled drily over the 
occasion when the roads were 


extra heavy, the rain pouring 
in torrents, and one of the nuns 
urged him to offer a special 
prayer for the success of their 
journey the next day,—“ Sans 
doute, ma Sceur, que le Bon 
Dieu est tout-puissant, mais il 
faut que les chevaux puissent 
le faire.” By three o’clock we 
were in sight of the mouth of 
the Mossy River and of the 
cluster of little yellow houses 
known as the village of Winni- 
pegosis, “fils de Winnipeg.” 
There were big trees on the 
mainland, six or eight miles 
on our port-bow, with a great 
white snow-drift gleaming be- 
tween their trunks. The clear 
pale-green water astern of us 
was thickening into murky 
yellow; the “crake” of the 
white gulls mingled with the 
hoarse challenge of the ubiq- 
uitous crow; a _ red-sailed 
fishing-boat was tacking out 
to meet us, and through the 
glasses we could descry a couple 
of birch-bark canoes bobbing 
up and down on the bar. They 
had built a new lighthouse 
during our absence—that is, 
the same old lamp had been 
transferred to the top of a 
framework about thirty feet 
high, where it looked about as 
effective as a candle on a flag- 
staff. Everybody was asleep 
again except the skipper and 
myself, and even the boat came 
to her moorings reluctantly, 
as if awaking from a long 
dream. 

We found that the roads in 
the neighbourhood were still 
impassable, and by the time we 
had spelt through the names 
on the hotel register we were 
beginning to wish ourselves 
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back on the Lake, This 
volume, by the way, opened 
of its own accord at a page 
whereon were inscribed the 
names of 2 Spaniard, a Belgian, 
and a German—all nobles of 
high degree, who had spent a 
night here last September on 
their way to the moose and 
wapiti country in the North- 
West. We, who had met them 
in Winnipeg, chuckled at the 
idea of their first experience of 
roughing it in Winnipegosis, 
but the inhabitants assured us 
that they had taken it all smil- 
ing, and they had evidently 
convinced the natives that all 
the good sportsmen are not 
necessarily of Anglo-Saxon 
stock. Then the doctor ap- 
peared, with an invitation to 
spend the evening trolling for 
pickerel in the Mossy River ; 
and we jumped at the chance, 
paddling the canoe for three or 
four miles between low grassy 
banks thick with willow and 
alder, portaging her past a log 
boom, and pulling out pickerel 
of two or three pounds’ weight, 
and then throwing them back 
again. We landed at a minia- 
ture rapid, and fished from the 
rocks on the shore till the mos- 
quitoes drove us back to open 
water, and then we drifted 
home lazily in the moonlight. 

There will be more names on 
the register of the little hotel 
in a year or so, when sportsmen 
at home realise what a paradise 
they have within ten or twelve 
days of Liverpool. Besides the 
moose and wapiti and bear 
that abound in the forests, you 
can shoot ducks and geese to 
your heart’s content as they fly 
to and from their feeding-places 
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over the long points that jut 
from the lake-shore. The 
doctor fired off 150 cartridges 
in a couple of hours last fall. 
The prairie chicken ars very 
plentiful, and the fact that the 
Dominion Government has de- 
cided to make the Duck and 
Riding Mountains a permanent 
timber reserve, and that the 
vast unorganised territory lying 
to the west of Lake Winni- 
pegosis is mostly unfit for 
cultivation, will prevent the 
game from being driven out for 
many a year to come. The 
game-laws now, quite rightly, 
forbid duck-shooting in the 
spring, so that we had to 
confine ourselves to fishing ; 
but we left with the full in- 
tention of returning, if possible, 
in the autumn and engaging 
the services of some of our 
Saulteaux friends on the Pine 
Creek Reserve. 

Dauphin, with its hotels, 
fire-hall, churches, barbers’ 
shops, and public park, seemed 
to be a centre of civilisation 
after Winnipegosis. In 1896 
the “field” on which the town 
now stands produced 35 bushels 
to the acre, and during the 
previous year crops of 40 and 
45 bushels were not uncommon. 
The land is a rich dark clay 
loam, and one breaking of the 
new soil is quite enough to pre- 
pare it for a crop, no backset- 
ting being required. Hitherto 
the great plain of 100 miles by 
30, that lies to the south and 
west, has been thinly settled, 
but the opening up of new 
railways is rapidly adding to 
the population. The principal 


timber is oak, ash, elm, poplar, 
and tamarac, and the uncleared 
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bush is thick with ash, maple, 
cherry, and saskatoon. We 
drove for hours in the after- 
noon through a _ park-like 
country that melted away 
into a low range of distant 
hills. The Winnipeg train was 
seven hours late, having been 
“ ditched ” 100 miles away in a 
soft place on the track, but we 
only caught the fringe of the 
storm here, and the evening 
was hot, with the crystalline 
clearness that comes after rain. 

The two of us strolled out 
across the little valley of the 
Vermilion River, which winds 
along a grassy stretch of oak 
and elm, with green paths be- 
tween the trees, that looked as 
if they led to some old English 


manor-house beyond; and we 


both suffered from that strange 
phase of nostalgia which occa- 
sionally attacks all exiles, I 
suppose, and which makes you 
shake yourself to make sure 
that your present life is not all 
a dream, from which you will 
wake up to find yourself at 
home, on the hillside, with a 
gun on your shoulder. We sat 
on the embankment and looked 
along the rails that stretched 
away, dark red, with the colour 
of long-spilled blood, towards 
the western sky. There were 
still pools of surface-water along 
the track, stained with the hues 
of the sunset; and the white 
arms of the crossing-posts stood 
out clear against a background 
of vaporous gold and rose that 
foamed up into billowy snow, 
and then gloomed into dove- 
colour and purple as the sun 
sank behind the grey slaty hills. 

We left “on time” the next 
morning, though there was 


another train off the track 
behind us, and we found a 
third in similar plight at the 
place where the first accident 
had occurred the previous day. 
Here our engine left us in quest 
of a flat car full of sleepers to 
mend the roadway, and we got 
off to inspect damages. The 
rails had been sprinkled with 
fresh sand, and the ties were 
scored deep for fifty yards or 
more where the derailed cars 
had ploughed their way along 
them. There was a little group 
of hand-cars which had brought 
up the wrecking-gang, and the 
men were working for their 
lives, maddened by the swarms 
of hungry mosquitoes from the 
marsh adjoining. For twenty 
years, said the “rear-flag,” he 
had never seen them so bad; 
and it is an actual fact that 
two of the hands broke down 
and cried helplessly, tortured 
out of their manhood by the 
heat and the flies. Luckily we 
were only delayed for a couple 
of hours, and then we steamed 
smoothly home—past lush rest- 
ful marshes, from which the 
long lazy bitterns fluttered 
gawkily up; past leagues and 
leagues of fresh young wheat 
that rippled in the sunlight; 
past tiny stations where brown- 
legged children waved frantic 
salutes from the wooden steps 
of the “general store”; through 
jungles of tangled bush and 
juicy green poplars; and 
through country that was as 
trim and formal as a Dutch 
landscape; till we slowed up 
at last above a fleet of steam- 
launches and canoes on the 
Red River. 

CHAS. HANBURY- WILLIAMS. 
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THE AFRICAN COLONY. 


_ THERE are more than suffi- 
cient reasons why this book! 
should find readers in our own 
country at this time. We are 
only on the threshold of a great 
task in South Africa, and we 
have neither learned as yet the 
greatness of that task nor how 
to disentangle its leading fea- 
tures amidst the tangled maze 
of party struggles and recrimi- 
nation, nor how to separate the 
central principles which can 
guide us from that “continuous 
stream of incidents ’’—a stream 
mean and muddy in its source 
and in its issue—from which it 
is the desire of some of our Par- 
liamentary legislators to draw 
the sustenance on which their 
factious energy may live and 
thrive. Under the mass of con- 
flicting evidence, amidst the 
baffling variety of testimony 
which reaches us from men too 
much occupied with the grim 
realities of their daily task to 
have time to take a calm sur- 
vey of the whole horizon, it is 
difficult to form a worthy esti- 
mate of the leading principles 
which must decide the fate of 
South Africa. But it is just this 
estimate which Mr Buchan’s 
volume helps us to essay, and 
we earnestly desire that it may 
obtain the attention which his 
work merits, and the careful 
study which, for its full under- 
standing, it demands. 

Mr Buchan does not profess 
- to give any historical account 


of the evolution of South Africa 
as it now is. He can at most 
indicate some of the forces that 
have gone to the making of it, 
and trace in the merest out- 
line the shadowy figures which 
loom out of the stories of enter- 
prise, and struggle, and failure 
that have passed across the 
stage for five centuries, and 
have left, each of them, some 
episode of tragedy, to the scene 
as it now lies before us. He 
attempts no narrative of recent 
developments, and studiously 
avoids discussions as to the 
network of complicated poli 
cies and the webs of negotiation 
that issued in the late war. 
Such a narrative and such dis- 
cussions would only divert our 
attention from the problems 
which he desires to place before 
us, and on which, as citizens of 
an empire now brought face to 
face with them, we are bound 
to exercise our own judgment. 
That judgment of Imperial citi- 
zenship—how often it is shirked, 
with how much factious venom 
it is perverted, and with what 
imbecile futility its conclusions 
are often formed! 

The drama of the past of 
South Africa is picturesque 
enough. But over by far the 
greater part of it an impene- 
trable curtain of oblivion has 
fallen, which no historical re- 
search will ever draw back. 
We cannot trace the evolution 
of the native races, nor the dire 
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struggles through which they 
emerged into the present tribes, 
which are clearly enough graded 
and distinguished, although 
they preserve no certain marks 
of their relationship. We see 
the successive footmarks of 
races of a far higher civilisation 
even in the remote past. Eth- 
nological science and archzolo- 
gical research may hazard con- 
jectures as to the sources of that 
civilisation, and may some day 
supply us with some plausible 
theories. As yet the Zimbabwe 
ruins are only grim monuments, 
which have something of the 
mystery and remoteness of 
Nature, and which mock the 
inquiries of the palzographist. 
In the centuries that lie com- 
paratively near us we see the 
great epopee of Portuguese 
enterprise gradually dwindling 
into inefficiency and decay. 
From no part of South African 
history can a lesson of sterner 
significance be drawn for us 
than that which is conveyed 
by the history of Portuguese 
failure; and Mr Buchan points 
that lesson in some graphic 
pages. It teaches us the diverse 
errors that may mar colonial 
enterprise — errors which the 
genius of our race has taught 
us how to avoid. France fails 
as a colonising Power because 
the Frenchman never can forget 
Paris and her boulevards; “he 
is for ever an exile, not a 
settler.” Portugal failed from 
precisely the opposite defect. 
The Portuguese colonisation 
broke down because the Portu- 
guese forgot Portugal. “The 
white man’s pride died in their 
hearts.” They sank towards 
the level of the natives, with 
whom the white man can co- 


exist as master, and as master 
only. As Mr Buchan lightly 
says, “ Concubinage is bad, but 
legitimate marriage with half- 
castes is infinitely worse for the 
morale of a people.” In spite 
of all the ravings of Exeter 
Hall, it needs only a very small 
acquaintance with the real prob- 
lems of South Africa to burn into 
the conviction of any one not 
besotted with sentimental folly 
the absolute truth of these 
words. Justice, fair dealing, 
that toleration which is of the 
very essence of real mastery, 
all these must be enforced ; but 
the slightest tendency towards 
a flaccid intermixture of equal- 
ity is the fruit only of feeble- 
ness and infatuation, and that 
way ruin lies. The English- 
man owes his success as a 
colonist to the fact that he 
can be described, in words 
quoted by Mr Buchan from 
Emerson, as one of “a people 
scattered by their wars and 
affairs over the whole earth, 
and home-sick to a man.” 
Emerson hardly understood the 
significance of his own words; 
but in them lies the secret of 
our colonial empire. We have 
“decentralised our energy”; we 
could not be true colonists if 
we wholly decentralised our 
sentiments and our memories. 

We have largely borrowed 
from Mr Buchan’s own words 
to describe this defect of the 
Portuguese enterprise, with all 
its romance and heroism, and 
to enforce the lesson which it 
has for us. Of the Dutch 
colonisation and of its colli- 
sions with our own, it is no 
part of Mr Buchan’s scheme to 
give us a historical account. 
What he attempts to portray 
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are only the salient features of 
the character of the Boers, whom 
it is the task of future adminis- 
tration to weld into one nation 
with ourselves. Mr Buchan 
eschews both sentiment and 
rancour in his description. The 
Boer character presents a 
strange amalgam. In spite of 
all the dulness and lack of im- 
agination ; the strange pervers- 
ity that is so apt to turn to 
obstinate lawlessness ; the per- 
verted moral sense that com- 
bines mendacity with a sincere 
stubbornness of religious con- 
viction ; in spite of an occasional 
ruthlessness of cruelty, which 
seems almost borrowed from 
contact with savagery,—Mr 
Buchan gives to the Boers 
full credit for that strength 
of will which made them 
“present an admirable front 
to savage nature.” The Boer 
suffers from no such delusions 
as are indulged in by those 
Exeter Hall friends of his with 
whom political exigencies have 
brought him into a comical 
alliance. He is subject to no 
sentimentalities about a Kaffir 
brotherhood. If he suffers such 
sentimentalities to be discussed 
in his presence without evincing 
the most emphatic disgust, it 
is only because there are no 
bounds to the facile adaptive- 
ness of his diplomatic astute- 
ness. If he lacks imagination, 
he is also superior to any of its 
delusions. If he is stubborn, 
he also knows how to respect 
firmness in others. No fan- 
tastic Utopia will ever attract 
him: and no doctrinaire poli- 
tical abstractions will ever 
make him risk his practical 
wellbeing. Such a character 
makes @ man a good citizen 
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under a firm rule: an in- 
veterate intriguer in the face 
of vacillation and weakness. 
There is no unfriendliness in 
Mr Buchan’s final verdict. 


“If the Boer is once won to our 
side we shall have secured one of 
the greatest colonising forces in the 
world. We can ask for no better 
dwellers upon a frontier. If the 
ws of our Central “* East 

rican possessions are to be per- 
manently held by the white a I 
believe it will be by this people who 
have never turned their back upon a 
country which seemed to promise good 
pasture-land. Other races send forth 
casual pioneers, who return and report 
and then go elsewhere ; but the Boer 
takes his wife and family and all his 
belongings, and in a decade is part of 
the soil. In the midst of any sav- 
agery he will plant his rude domestic- 
ity, and the land is won. With all 
her colonising activity, Britain can 
ill afford to lose from her flag a force 
so masterful, persistent, and sure.” 


After the history of South 
Africa, traced in outline from 
the murky shadows of the past, 
Mr Buchan naturally passes to 
the description of the country 
as it presents itself to the trav- 
eller to-day. No scene eludes 
so easily and with such consum- 
mate indifference the pen of the 
literary landscape-painter, and 
yet none fixes its impression on 
us with such indelible marks. 
This is not due to any persist- 
ent monotony of tone. On the 
contrary, it would be hard to 
equal the variety that strikes 
the traveller in the forty-eight 
hours’ journey from Capetown 
to Johannesburg. We pass, in 
a few hours, from the green 
foliage that skirts the sea 
under the majestic slopes of 
Table Mountain, and are lost 
amid the gaunt cliffs and tower- 
ing heights of the Hex River 
Mountains and the Draken- 
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stein. As the railway - track 
winds amongst them, they re- 
veal themselves in the moon- 
light like Highland mountain 
scenery magnified a hundred- 
fold, and the early morning 
brings us to the illimitable 
waste of the Karroo—at first 
opening to us only a dreary 
stretch of sand, interspersed 
with a pale and withered ex- 
panse of undersized shrubs, and 
revealing to us but slowly its 
wealth as a wool-growing dis- 
trict, affording, in spite of all 
its arid and parched surface, 
rich sustenance for the goats 
and sheep that seem lost on 
the plains that reach out to its 
boundless horizon. The wind- 
swept sand, the pitiless sun, 
the scanty scrub—all spread 
themselves before us in a 
“dull splendour,” and seem to 
mock any human effort for 
their subjugation: and yet we 
see in widely scattered home- 
steads, and in occasional herds, 
evidence of potential wealth. 
We may grumble at its barren 
and waterless wastes; but the 
spell of its boundless distances, 
the thrill of its dawns, of its 
sunlight and of its sunsets, 
these capture us in spite of 
ourselves, and we are compelled 
to submit to their thraldom. 
From the junction at De Aar 
we may proceed directly to 
the Transvaal; or, if we wish 
to learn the secret of this 
slowly penetrating charm more 
fully, and to mark its contrasts 
better, we shall do well to go on 
by rail to Kimberley, to make 
ourselves acquainted with its 
strange variety of leafy garden 
and avenue girt by hideous 
protuberances of slate-coloured 
mud, and thence to strike 





across the veldt to Bloemfon- 
tein. In that veldt the arid 
sand of the Karroo is replaced 
by the green stretches of pas- 
ture through which the track 
winds its monotonous way. 
There seems to be a grim hum- 
our in the mirages by which 
it tricks us into the belief that 
its sun-drenched expanses re- 
peat the varied scenery of lake 
and tree—the surface rippling 
into waves, and the foliage re- 
flected in their depths—giving 
a sense of coolness and relief 
until we are within one or two 
hundred yards, and then van- 
ishing with the elusiveness of 
some fairy sprite. 

In no landscape is there so 
little of the “ pathetic fallacy ” 
as in the high veldt. It is too 
lonely, and vast, and elemental 
to suffer us to weave around it 
any giamour of our own imag- 
ination. Human cultivation 
has no part init. The ploughed 
field, the hedgerow, the sweep 
of woodland that tells of human 
effort slowly growing into part- 
nership with Nature—all these 
are wanting, and their absence 
marks the contrast with the 
scenery round which human 
sympathy has lingered, and of 
which poets have sung. The 
veldt holds no memories. It 
keeps the human hand at a 
contemptuous distance. The 
scattered efforts at cultivation 
seem almost sacrilegious insults 
to its lonely and unapproach- 
able dignity. Where the plough 
has passed over it, we might 
deem that some petty being had 
scratched his mark upon some 
little corner of its mighty ex- 
panse, only to make its spacious- 
ness more visible. It has been 
the scene of dire struggles. It 
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has known every variety of 
race upon its surface. It has 
been the theatre of heroism 
and of pathos. At mournfully 
short intervals we come upon 
lowly enclosures of barbed wire, 
which protect little clusters of 
graves, glittering in the sun- 
light like beads of white upon 
its surface. No English trav- 
eller can pass through it with- 
out emotion; but in that 
emotion the landscape has no 
share. It spreads before us 
too vast and too austere to 
share in any human sympathies, 
or to reflect any partnership 
with man in its grim lone- 
liness. 

It is this which is the one do- 
minating note of South African 
scenery. For the rest there is 
no one description that will 
suit it. From the sandy desert 
of the Karroo to the boundless 
greenness of the western veldt, 
and then to the mountain vast- 
nesses of the Eastern Transvaal 
and the grim recesses of the 
Drakensberg ; through the vast 
bush of Khama’s country, and 
across Rhodesia into the weird 
and fantastic mountains of 
the Matopos; away eastward 
across the rich highland past- 
ures of Natal and down through 
her sub-tropical luxuriance to 
her wind-swept coast at Dur- 
ban,—there is contrast enough 
and to spare. But the impres- 
sion of quiet, of impenetrability, 
of vastness, and of loneliness is 
everywhere the same. It re- 
flects no human sympathy, it 
echoes to no human songs, it 
bears no association with human 
effort. Once only, in the ex- 
perience of the present writer, 
did the landscape seem for a 
moment to be attuned to the 
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sentiment of a human memory. 
The work of Cecil Rhodes has 
offered an easy target for every 
carping critic. Its errors we 
may admit. But its greatness 
we only begin to conceive when 
we attempt to follow the traces 
of his footsteps and to mark 
the furrows he has driven from 
Capetown to the remotenesses of 
the Zambesi. It was only when 
lingering at the World’s View, 
beside his grave, amidst an 
amphitheatre of primeval forest, 
and within sight of the grim 
foreheads of those vast moun- 
tains that he loved, that we 
felt, for once, that the scene 
and its associations were at- 
tuned, and that his spirit 
haunted the shrine he had 
chosen for his own. 

Mr Buchan’s descriptions of 
South African scenery are con- 
fined to the Transvaal, where his 
official work was done. He has 
at his command a graphic pen, 
and his practical experience 
has given to him a firm grasp 
of the political problems. It 
is this which gives an in- 
terest of a peculiar kind to 
his descriptions. In reading 
his pages we seem to feel 
the keen air of the veldt, to be 
penetrated with the primitive 
instincts with which it brings 
us into contact, to be awakened 
once more to its charm, and at 
the same moment to feel the 
weight of the problems it 
suggests and the gravity of 
the task that lies before its 
administrators and the bound- 
less possibilities of failure and 
of success. It is a task of 
which the physical and the 
moral difficulties are equally 
gigantic, before, which, if any- 
thing could awe them into 
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silence, the “peering little- 
nesses” of factious wranglings 
might well sink abashed. It is 
because of the pause which a 
careful and balanced estimate 
might give them, that we 
would wish earnestly that our 
politicians at home might study 
this book. 

Mr Buchan rightly urges that 
the centre of these problems of 
South Africa lies in the new 
colonies, and above all in the 
Transvaal, The agricultural 
possibilities of the Orange River 
Colony are immense. We 
firmly believe that in the case 
of Rhodesia also, after some 
years of strenuous effort and 
of possibly varying fortunes, a 
great future is to be confidently 
hoped for. But it is above all 
in the almost boundless min- 
eral wealth of the Transvaal 
that is to be found the asset 
for which we are responsible 
in South Africa, and respons- 
ible not to ourselves only and 
to our colonies, but to the 
world at large. It is easy to 
decry that wealth, and to in- 
dulge in feeble tirades that 
could hardly stand muster with 
an audience of a Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion. We talk glibly of Jewish 
speculators, of swollen divi- 
dends, of Stock Exchange 
speculation. We affect to 
think that the only results of 
feeble and half-hearted custod- 
ianshipof the great trust thrown 
upon us wiil be the frustration 
of speculative schemes and 
the bursting of bubbles blown 
by crafty company promoters. 
Do we really consider how vast 
a portion of the world’s wealth 
depends upon our wise ex- 
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ploiting of the treasures which 
have come into our custody, 
and how great are the ultimate 
interests depending upon our 
prudent and prompt opening 
of the resources of our new 
colonies ? 

It is easy to speak of Johan- 
nesburg and the Rand as if 
they were merely a gathering 
of alien speculators, intent only 
upon pressing a fictitious value 
upon gold-mining shares, seek- 
ing only to gather wealth by the 
facile methods of stockjobbing, 
and trusting to adroit manipula- 
tion to do the work of laborious 
toil. Once for all, let it be re- 
cognised — and Mr Buchan’s 
description, which is that of 
one who has no personal in- 
terest to serve, and who views 
the whole business only with 
the eyes of a careful and de- 
voted servant of the Adminis- 
tration, may help towards the 
recognition of the fact—that 
such an estimate is the very 
reverse of the truth. The 
mines of the Rand are the 
least speculative mining prop- 
erty in the world. Their primary 
quality is this: that the yield 
can be estimated to a nicety, 
and that their value may be 
gauged so accurately that the 
product of a mine, according to 
its grade, may be measured to 
an exact proportion. To make 
such a mine productive, capital 
must be poured out lavishly ; 
and where such capital expend- 
iture is required, mine shares 
must necessarily be subject to 
a great, and frequently an in- 
flated, appreciation. That isa 
fact for which human nature is 
to blame, and which must con- 
tinue to exist so long as human 
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nature remains unchanged, and 
so long as capital is abundant 
enough to be over-eager in 
competing for what appears 
to be remunerative investment. 
But the speculators in South 
African shares are far more 
numerous, and their evil in- 
fluence is far more dominant 
amongst ourselves at home than 
it is in South Africa. There 
the industrial side of the busi- 
ness is far more prominent than 
the speculative. The mining of 
the Rand is an industry carried 
on like any other great manu- 
facture, but it compares favour- 
ably with most manufactures 
in respect of the great labour, 
intense application, and high 
resources of science and intelli- 
gence spent upon it. Mix 
amongst the mining magnates 
of Johannesburg, and you will 
find yourself in a society keen, 
intelligent, and alert, widely 
interested in all the larger 
problems of the day, to a degree 
unknown in any commercial 
circle at home. It is to a large 
degree cosmopolitan: for that 
the greatness of the interests at 
stake, and that absence of all 
restrictions, which is an inherent 
part of our commercial condi- 
tions, are responsible. Let us 
consider shortly, and dealing 
only with round figures, what 
these interests are. A careful 
and moderate estimate of the 
total value of the products of the 
mines on the Rand—not reckon- 
ing those mines which are con- 
fidently believed to extend for 
something like 300 miles beyond 
it—places it at 2871 millions 
sterling. The profit therein in- 
volved is reckoned at more than 
975 millions. Taking the life of 
VOL, CLXXVI.—NO. MLXV. 
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the Rand at 100 years, we 
have a profit of something over 
9 millions a-year if equally 
spread over this period. This 
means high industrial em- 
ployment for a vast number 
of human beings, the cream of 
which will go to white labour. 
The white working man will 
be enabled to exist on a far 
higher scale of enjoyment and 
of social wellbeing than is pos- 
sible in any known sphere of 
work at the present day. To 
talk of delaying the exploita- 
tion of this wealth, because 
it would remain intact, is as 
childish as it would be to talk 
of abstaining from the cultiva- 
tion of virgin soil, because, if 
we do not touch it, it will be 
virgin soil a hundred years 
hence. Capital must be sunk 
in acquiring possession of the 
soil; so long as it is unproduc- 
tive that capital is wasting 
away, and the margin of its 
profitable employment is con- 
stantly growing smaller. 

And this idle wrapping up 
of our talent in a napkin would 
not prove disastrous to the 
mining industry alone. On 
that industry the whole future 
of the Transvaal, and with it 
of all South Africa, must 
depend. If agriculture is to 
be developed, a market must 
be created, and that market 
can only be in the Rand. A 
developed market, and a sup- 
ply encouraged by its demands, 
will inevitably lead to a thriv- 
ing agricultural interest, and 
at the same time to cheapness 
of living, in place of those 
fictitious prices which are the 
fruit of uncertainty, hampered 
credit, and crippled means of 
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transport, and which make life 
impossible at present except to 
the exceptionally well-to-do. 
At present the retail trade of 
Johannesburg is in the hands 
of a comparatively small and 
unscrupulous set of tradesmen, 
who prefer inflated profits to 
a regular turnover at mode- 
rate rates. Nothing will check 
their extortion except the easy 
inflow of capital, which will 
submit to the restraints of 
wholesome competition, and 
which will find its profit in 
the general prosperity of the 
community. When that in- 
flow of capital has once been 
encouraged, its beneficent effect 
will not stop short at the de- 
velopment of the lower-grade 
gold-mines — absolutely essen- 
tial as this is to the prosperity 
of the mining industry—but it 
will speedily be turned to the 
development of coal and iron 
mining—in both of which the 
Transvaal is rich—and to agri- 
culture, for which it will have 
established a sure and ready 
market. The development of 
railway transport will follow, 
and that cheapening of prices 
which is an essential if life 
upon the Rand is to be any- 
thing but the hazardous and 
costly experiment which it 
now is. 

For the accomplishment of 
this one thing is needful—the 
supply of labour. Mr Buchan 
deals with this problem, which 
has lately been made the play- 
thing of so much reckless sen- 
timentality and ignoble fac- 
tiousness, in a spirit of judicial 
wisdom. The problem was 
faced by the mining commun- 
ity with singular care and 
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patience. It was not until 
every reasonable prejudice had 
been considerately dealt with, 
until every alternative which 
ingenuity could suggest had 
been closely examined, and un- 
til those who had hoped to the 
last that other means of meet- 
ing the difficulty might be 
found were forced to alter their 
opinion, that the proposal to 
draw upon the abundant avail- 
able resources of Chinese labour 
was resorted to. Central and 
Eastern Africa had been ran- 
sacked in vain. The supply 
was either exhausted, or what 
remained was so unsatisfactory 
that its introduction would 
have been profitless, and the 
recruits would have been 
tempted to work for which 
they were physically unfit. 
Higher wages, instead of in- 
creasing the supply, would ac- 
tually have diminished it, be- 
cause a Kaffir works only to 
gain the means of buying so 
many wives, who are to be his 
beasts of burden and slaves, 
and save him further labour: 
and the more quickly he can 
earn the needful sum the shorter 
is the duration of his labouring 
life. A few whimsical experi- 
ments were made with white 
labour, but the logic of fact 
was too strong for the advo- 
cates of this expedient, fully 
as they were allowed to put 
their experiments to the test 
of trial. White labour could 
not be paid a living wage 
consistently with the profitable 
working of the mines; and 
white labour could not work 
side by side with the Kaffir, 
unless the foundations of society 
were to be destroyed, and that 
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curse of a colony —the low 
white — were to become an 
established institution. 

But we have no wish to dis- 
cuss in detail a question upon 
which such copious floods of 
illogical declamation, sectarian 
rancour, and political trickery 
have been poured. The frothy 
fury which has been spent upon 
it is only subsiding now, when 
the hope is rapidly disappear- 
ing of the possibility of bring- 
ing the unthinking mass of the 
nation to the arbitrament of a 
general election while prejudice 
was still at its height. For a 
calm discussion of possible al- 
ternatives, leading to the in- 
evitable conclusion that the 
proposal to introduce Chinese 
labour was the only possible 
scheme, we must refer our 
readers to Mr Buchan’s pages. 
But the course of the con- 
troversy since Mr Buchan’s 
book was published serves in 
itself to show how absolutely 
dishonest was the opposition 
which this proposal aroused. 
The preliminary discussion in 
the Legislative Assembly at 
Pretoria upon Sir George 
Farrar’s motion took place 
last December. It would have 
been quite legal to have in- 
troduced Chinese labour by a 
free issue of permits. The lead- 
ing members of the Chamber 
of Mines had from the first 
pledged themselves against this, 


out of deference to the interests, 
in large measure, of the small 
tradesmen, who feared that such 
an influx might have estab- 
lished a wholesome competition, 
such as has, in Natal, greatly 
lowered their profits and cheap- 
ened the cost of living. Durin 

the whole of the debate the 
arguments—if it is necessary 
to call them by so flattering a 
name—by which Chinese labour 
were opposed were very simple 
and very plainly stated. Only 
four of the members of the 
legislative council of thirty 
spoke against the measure. 
Their arguments were only 
two. First, that no ordinances, 
however carefully drawn, would 
prove any real impediment to 
the establishment of the Chinese 
in lucrative trade in the Colony ; 
and, second, that if more labour 
were necessary, it could easily 
be obtained by forcing the Kaffir 
to labour. One working-man 
representative caused much 
amusement by naively propos- 
ing that Kaffir labour might be 
obtained in abundance by the 
simple process of “enlisting the 
influence of the chiefs” !! Four 
Dutch members spoke strongly 
in favour of the measure; and 
Louis Botha was so indignant 
at being quoted as opposed to it 
that he compelled the member 
who so used his authority to 
recant his statement, by the 
threat that if he did not do so 





1 One of the most amusing episodes of the Parliamentary discussion at West- 
minster occurred in a question put by a Scottish Radical member. He asked if 
it was true that a rule was being enforced which prevented the Kaffir from using 
the side-paths. The answer was received with the usual shouts of ‘‘ Slavery 
again!” But it was not known—or was conveniently ignored—that this Boer 
regulation, which still stands on the Statute-Book, was enforced at the instance 
of Mr Loveday, a member of the Transvaal Legislative Assembly, who opposes 


Chinese labour because, in his opinion, the Kaffir “‘ should be forced to work.” 
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Botha would supply a contra- 
diction to one of the members 
of the Government. By 24 
votes against 4 the proposal 
was affirmed. The decision 
was received with acclamation 
by Johannesburg, and no one 
who then mixed with any grade 
of society in that town could 
doubt that had there been 
free representative government 
in the Colony last January, 
scarcely one member who ven- 
tured to oppose it would have 
had a chance of election. 

Such were the arguments of 
the men in whom the facile 
consciences of our Radical 
leaders, and of those renegades 
to party allegiance who were 
in search of any means of in- 
juring the Government which 
they were elected to support, 
found allies ready to their 
hands. The arguments of their 
new allies were scarcely svited 
for consumption at home; but 
nothing was easier than to 
adopt the conclusions on en- 
tirely different arguments, and 
to make a dishonest appeal to 
the possible reversion of the 
proposal by representative 
government at a moment when 
representative government was 
out of the question! The fatu- 
ity of factious blindness has 
rarely proceeded to greater 
absurdities, nor has political 
rancour often resorted to tricks 
so base. To interfere with a 
great industry, the check upon 
which was injuring all the 
markets of the world; to im- 
pede the prosperous settlement 
of a great colony, the destinies 
of which had only recently come 
into our keeping; to mock re- 
presentative government by a 
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specious appeal to its supposed 
result, and at the same time 
to flout the openly expressed 
opinion of the vast majority of 
every class of the colonists; to 
form an alliance with a handful 
of men who opposed the mass 
of their fellow-colonists, and at 
the same time to use arguments 
which were the very converse 
of those which their new allies 
employed,—such were the de- 
vices to which a political party 
have not hesitated to resort. 
We rejoice to think that such 
devices have only resulted in a 
short-lived semblance of success. 

We have not space to follow 
Mr Buchan in his discussion of 
other administrative questions 
of the first moment. We have 
entered more fully into this 
particular question because his 
judicial exposition of it stands 
in so marked a contrast with 
the fanatical outburst of pre- 
judice which it has provoked 
since his book appeared. His 
words are the more weighty 
because they were written be- 
fore that outburst began. If 
other topics of pregnant import- 
ance for South Africa should 
provoke a similar appeal to 
factious malignity, we are con- 
fident that on these also he 
will be found a sound and 
trustworthy guide. His sur- 
vey of South African adminis- 
tration is a wide and compre- 
hensive one, and we rejoice to 
find that while he has learned 
the difficulty and complexity of 
the problems before us, he has 
the confident hopefulness of 
the final issue which is charac- 
teristic of the distinguished 
Chief under whom he served 
in South Africa. 
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A CYCLE OF CATHAY. 


‘*Hathi par howdah, ghore par zeen, 
Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, Warren Hasteen.” 


As the evening gun flashed 
and reverberated over the huge 
durbar camp at Moghul Delhi, 
studded with twinkling lights 
and merry camp-fires, I, James 
Foresight, a simple captain of 
artillery in general and of a 
heavy battery in particular, 
stepped out of the gunner 
mess-tent into the cool moon- 
light, loosened my jacket, and, 
weary of dessert and mess 
chatter, leant against a how- 
itzer in the battery gun-park. 

The spirit of reverie that 
haunts an Indian evening de- 
scended on me, and there in 
the durbar camp, within a 
rifle-shot of “the Ridge,” a 
thousand thoughts crowded on 
each other, of ancient India, 
of Prince Gautama and Alex- 
ander of Macedon, of Timur- 
lang and the mighty Babar, 
and then of the India of “ John 
Company,” down to my own 
poor wanderings, while the 
band from the Viceroy’s pa- 
vilion sounded clear across the 
camps, even as the strains of 
mutineer bands, playing Brit- 
ish airs to the imperial pup- 
pet, must have reached “the 
masters” as they clung to that 
ridge close on half a century 
ago. 

The moonlight glinted from 
the four long khaki barrels 
of the heavy guns, and their 
howitzer satellites, no longer 
drawn by giant elephants, 
but confided to the lumbering 


—Old Indian Lullaby. 
“twenty yoke of the 40- 
pounder train.” 

From time immemorial the 
heavy guns, called in some 
shrewd jest the “true politi- 
cals” of India, had been drawn 
by elephants, and only their 
ammunition-waggons by bul- 
locks; and now, by a recent 
edict, elephants had been dis- 
carded—discarded at any rate 
till a 40-pounder next jams in 
the Khyber. So, down by the 
gun-park I dreamed of the 
past pomp of my battery, now 
dimmed by the loss of our 
famous elephants, and mused 
on, on the varying phases of 
a soldier’s life in India; of 
my subaltern service with the 
mountain artillery, lightest of 
the dogs of war yet hardly 
least ; of my first sojourn with 
elephants in Burma, when we 
hoisted our 7-pounders on their 
backs to thread the Pinmana 
jungles. Then on to years 
spent with the jingling gun- 
mule all the frontier round, 
wandering on to stories of 
Clive and Cornwallis, of Lake 
and Wellesley, and of the 
romance of Indian soldiering, 
that, descending through 
Donald Stewart and Roberts, 
still lingers on the Afghan 
marches, with 


‘* The flying bullet down the pass, 
That whistles shrill, ‘ All flesh is grass,’” 


where my best friend lies, 
shot through the heart as he 
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breasted a kotal at the head 
of his battery. 

“Salaam, sahib,” broke on 
my dreams, the salute of a 
muffled figure that had ap- 
proached from the bullock- 
lines. It was none other than 
my old friend Sheikh Bhulloo, 
for some time jemadar of 
mahouts in my battery, now 
chief of the hathi-khana 
(elephant-stable) of Scindiah, 
in whose retinue he hac come 
with the State elephants to 
the durbar, and had hastened 
to greet us the first spare 
moment he had had. He 
had been with our artillery 
elephants at Pinmana, and I 
had met him again in charge 
of the beasts carrying com- 
missariat grain-bags to our 
posts on the Yunan frontier. 
In those days a bottle of 
chlorodyne and a tin of Swiss 
milk had enabled me to cure 
the old man of what he firmly 
believed to be cholera, so he 
was proportionately grateful, 
and delighted beyond measure 
at meeting me at Delhi, and 
finding me the captain of his 
former heavy battery. He had 
returned the chlorodyne favour 
by curing me of ague in those 
same frontiers by giving me 
some of his pet opium pills, 
and as ague had been threat- 
ening me for the last two 
nights, I felt inclined to ask 
for a pill now. 

“Well, Sheikh Bhulloo, how 
goes the hathi-kana ?” 

“ By the favour of the Pres- 
ence, all is well. To-night is 
old Seevaji’s festival; he is the 
oldest elephant in Hindostan, 
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and has been with Scindiah 
since the Great Fear; men say 
he carried Carnwallis sahib, and 
even the Horrible Istink! sahib. 
Gopi Nath has just repainted 
his head, and three chirags [oil- 
lamps] burn on his skull- -top ; 
will not the Presence come 
and see him. Shisha Nag, 
who used to be head elephant 
in No. 4 gun in the Huzoor’s 
battery, is with him, and as the 
prince-born knows, Shisha Nag 
drew Lord Lake’s guns when 
the Huzoors first came to Delhi ; 
but Seevaji is older than he.” 

“Of course I’ll come and see 
Seevaji, and old Shisha Nag 
too; but wait till I get my 
cloak, for I’ve had ague these 
two nights.” When I returned 
with my cape I found the old 
man examining the new breech- 
loading howitzers with intense 
interest: cannon have always 
fascinated the Asiatic. 

“The Presence has ague! 
he must have dfeem” (opium), 
said Sheikh Bhulloo, and I was 
at once pr2sented with an opium 
pill of considerable size. 

“It won’t hurt the Presence,” 
said the old mahout anxiously, 
and so, not without a qualm, 
I swallowed it, and followed 
him towards Scindiah’s camp. 

The chiefs’ camps lay far 
through the maze of army 
camps; past the native cavalry, 
row after row of hobbled squad- 
rons and forests of lances and 
pennons; past the horse and 
field artillery, every gun-muzzle 
in scrupulous dressing; past the 
squat vixen screw-guns of the 
mountain batteries; through 
street on street of close-packed 





1 The Honourable Mr Hastings. 
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battalions, British and native; 
past camp-fires and cheery 
sing-songs— 
** Jolly good song, jolly well sung, 
Jolly good comrades every one ”— 


till we came to the medlied 
establishments of the native 
chiefs. Slipping past the 
spreading tents and shamianas 
of the potentates, we came to 
their cavalry camps and gun- 
park, differing scarcely at all 
from a gathering of Moghul 
feudatories of perhaps a couple 
of centuries ago, since in the 
immutable East a century is 
but a span. 

In the rajwara gun - park 
there was little of the sombre 
order obtaining in the Sirkar’s 
camp a mile or so away. Big 
guns and little guns, silver and 
even gilt, dragon-mouthed and 
ostentatious, lay in delightful 
medley. Field-guns that Scotch 
Sangster had cast at Agra for 
De Boigne’s French - trained 
contingent a century ago, silver 
coehorns on rosewood carriages 
from Indore, rakish swivel- 
guns, bell-mouthed zumbooraks, 
long-barrelled sher butchas from 
mountain fortresses, every fan- 
tastic piece of ordnance that 
oriental ingenuity could devise, 
stood cheek by jowl on the 
nitre flats by the Jumna, while 
beyond them loomed two huge 
elephants, and some fifty yards 
farther on a dozen more. By 
this time my Gfeem pill had 
allayed the incipient chattering 
of the ague, and was producing 
a feeling altogether novel,—so 
much so, that when finally 
settled on the trail of a huge 
lumbering bombard, within a 
dozen yards or so of Seevaji 
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and Shisha Nag, I felt hardly 
surprised at the weird effect of 
the lighted chirags flickering 
on the former’s crown, or the 
elaborate painting on his fore- 
head that showed up fitfully 
as the wicks flared and sank 
again. 

“That's Seevaji, the world- 
compeller, the mover of moun- 
tains,” whispered my guide. 
“See his tusks, mounted with 
gold; Scindiah had that done 
when Seevaji charged through 
his own mutinous troops at the 
time of the Terror, and enabled 
him to escape to the British, so 
that he preserved his honour 
and his fidelity. Forty - five 
years ago to-day, and his High- 
ness always gives bukhsheesh to 
the hathi-khana and decorates 
Seevaji, the Amir-i-filam [Prince 
of elephants], lest he turn on us 
and kill his mahout: seven 
mahouts has he killed in my 
memory, Huzoor, and what he 
has seen and what he knows no 
man can tell. See the garlands 
of roses the Maharajah sent 
him this morning ; he will only 
wear them if his temper is 
good.” 

Weird indeed, wise and un- 
earthly certainly, loomed that 
mountain of fiesh and bone, the 
wrinkles in brow and trunk 
forming a rugged silhouette in 
the full fragrant moonlight that 
the white nitre efflorescence on 
the ground reflected with the 
brilliance of an arc-lamp. A 
couple of yards behind stood 
my old friend Shisha Nag, the 
erstwhile leader of four gun, a 
contemporary of Gerald Lake, 
of Delhi and lLaswaree,— 
“Lucky Lake” men called 
him, for all the hazards he 
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took and won,—an elephant 
old and venerable to mere 
human ideas, but a child be- 
side Seevaji, whose close ally 
he now was. 

Both the leviathans were 
weaving steadily after the 
manner of their kind from one 
leg to another—a movement 
which conveyed the impression 
of deep reverie and contem- 
plative reflection, and which 
would go on solemnly for hours 
at a stretch. 

“ Khudawand, Seevaji_ will 
soon begin to talk,” whispered 
the jemadar mahout. “We 
never know what he will say, 
but he tells of battles and 
sieges, of suttees and sacrifices, 
of wholesale bow-stringings in 
the bibi ghar——” 

“Come, come, Sheikh Bhulloo, 
don’t talk rot,” I began ; but— 
was it rot? was it so absurd 
that an animal living to twice, 
and perhaps thrice, threescore 
years and ten, with a brain 
and wisdom more approaching 
man’s than does any other 
animal’s, shouid acquire in the 
course of years the thoughts 
and speech of its owners? 
Absurd or not, it began to 
seem to me, leaning against 
that medieval cannon, that it 
would be the most natural 
thing in the world for that 
elephant, with its ceaseless 
rhythmic weaving, to reveal 
some of the impressions that 
those small and cunning eyes 
had recorded on its brain, and 
I continued to gaze expectant 
on the two leviathans, while 
the chirags flickered and leapt. 

I had not long to wait. “Oho, 
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Shisha Nag! oho! What has 
the Sirkar done with the gun- 
elephants? Never before have 
I seen the big English guns 
drawn by bullocks alone.” 

I could not at first discover 
from which beast the voice came, 
a hollow voice wavering with 
age, but it was evidently Seevaji 
speaking; and he spoke re- 
markably good Persian, which 
I understood, though now and 
again he broke into Mahratti, 
which was harder to follow. 

“The Sirkar prefers bullocks, 
O Seevaji! Dirty grain -fed 
bullocks, that sleep all day, and 
can’t pull the weight when the 
ghats are muddy; ay, and has 
bred a new horse too, all hair 
and bone, thinking they will 
make the 40- pounders gallop 
and trot like Lake sahib’s gal- 
loper guns. To think that I, 
who shoved General Malcolm 
sahib’s siege-trains through the 
Vindhya Mountains ere Asir- 
ghar had fallen, should live to 
see it, Aré bap-ré!” rumbled 
from Shisha Nag, our old gun- 
leader, in less quavering tones. 

“ Bullocks!” wheezed old 
Seevaji. ‘ Bullocks! did a bul- 
lock ever do aught but die 
when the work was hard? Ask 
General Abercrombie about it! 
I well remember, but it is so 
long ago that all other elephants 
are dead, the trouble the Eng- 
lish had; I then belonged to 
Suckojee Rao Endulkar, who 
commanded a Mahratta panch- 
haztree* in Scindiah’s service : 
the Rao himself rode me, 
and my trappings were finer 
than the great Lord sahib’s this 
day. 





1 A corps of 5000 horse. 
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“We marched south to help 
the Angrez[ English]; Carnwallis 
sahib, the Angrez lard, had 
beaten Tippu, and those mis- 
gotten Mysore log, and would 
have pressed to Seringapatam, 
but all his bullocks died, died 
like locusts in the cold, and he 
had to wait for the Bhow, who 
was bringing many elephants 
from Poona. Well I remember 
the talk about it, and the 
Brinjarah' folk said the Angrez 
over-marched their bullocks; 
but we elephants knew better, 
—we knew that when bullocks 
draw guns, elephants will sooner 
or later have to do it for them. 

“Abercombie sahib at that 
time was marching from Bom- 
bay and the Konkan, and his 
bullocks died too, so we all 
waited near Bangalore. Why 
does not the Sirkar find out 
what Lard Carnwallis sahib 
said about bullocks after that? 

“Some English troops from 
Bombay came with the Bhow. 
Captain Little sahib com- 
manded ; he was a great friend 
with my Rao, and they would 
go shooting tigers on my back. 
Those were fine times, Shisha 
Nag, fine times; hundreds of 
banners were carried with the 
Bhow’s army,—each Mahratta 
chief had his own. We had 
40-pounders in those days also, 
cast by a Portuguese in the 
Peishwa’s fort at Poona. I 
often had to go shove them 
out of their mud, for their 
wheels were of solid teak and 
sank deep. 

“The Angrez army was a 
fine sight too, men called it the 
Grand Army. Carnwallis sahib 


rode a white Arab, and the flag 
of the English was carried 
behind him on an elephant; 
that was before your time, 
Shisha Nag. We then marched 
into the mountains to Nundy 
Droog—the Bhow and some of 
the Grand Army—and took it 
after twenty-two days, and the 


Bhow’s Rohilla companies killed: 


the killedar [governor] and 
threw half his Arab garrison 
headlong from the cliffs of the 
Droog, 600 feet on the sheer, 
where they fell on the prickly- 
pear bushes, and lie there still, 
for aught I know, to this day, 
which much pleased Lard Carn- 
wallis sahib. I trampled the 
killedar under my feet, and 
many another, as we went 
through the gate, which was 
full of Tippu’s dead Arabs. I 
was not afraid of men’s blood 
in those days, though I can’t 
face a slaughtered goat now. 

“In the spring we returned 
to see Lard Carnwallis storm 
Seringapatam, after which the 
Rao always feared the English, 
though why Tippu was not put 
to death we never could under- 
stand, nor why he was allowed 
to keep his fortress till he 
again became rebellious, so 
that General Harris and Arthur 
Wellesley sahib, bahadur, had 
to kill him six rains later. I 
was there also. 

“Next hot weather we re- 
turned to Poona, where Nana 
Furnavis ruled the Peishwa for 
the good of the land, and sent 
us off to fight the Nizam’s 
army, never heeding the British 
Resident, who forbade it. The 
Nizam had 14,000 men, but we 





1 A tribe of hereditary carriers. 
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beat them, and cut the throats 
of all our prisoners save M. 
Perron and fourteen Feringhi 
[French] soldiers, who worked 
the artillery. I drew the Rao’s 
brass 18-pounder that morning, 
the one with the devil mouth 
that stands yonder even to-day. 
“We captured M. Perron’s 
camp and all his chief’s women ; 
there was a Feringhi maid too, 
whom the Rao claimed as his 
share. He carried her off in a 
howdah on my back that night, 
though she wept bitterly. The 
Rao put his arm round her and 
she bit him till he bled, so that 
he swore again, but vowed she 
was fit wife for a reiv.ng Mah- 
ratta, and so she was. I took 
them across the Nerbudda, in 
full spate from the mango 
showers, when he sent her west 
in a litter, and what came of 
her I never heard: belike she 
was the mother of the two boys 
who carried his standards at 
Kirkee, and were killed by the 
English artillery; men said 
their mother was of Europe. 
“IT saw nine  Feringhi 
gunners who would not leave 
their cannon brought prisoners 
to camp that morning and 
given to the Arab company, 


who made targets of them, 


for the Angrez and _ the 
Feringhi were of no account 
in the Deccan in those days. 
The Rao had already for- 
gotten Carnwallis sahib and 
his ‘Grand Army,’ though I 
remembered well enough.” And 
here old Seeraji grunted dis- 
gust at the folly of his dead 
and gone masters, as well he 
might, for their tether was to 
be short enough. 


The little lamps on the 
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leviathan’s skull flickered and 
danced to the tales of battle 
and murder, while I, seated on 
that devil-mouthed gun from 
M. Perron’s park, was strangely 
unsurprised to hear old-world 
stories from the wrinkled 
mammoth. Not so, however, 
Sheikh Bhulloo, who cowered 
and prayed to Hindu gods his 
fathers had long forsworn. 

“Sahib, surely he is a bhut 
[ghost]: much blood has he 
seen, and knows all the evil 
that Mahratta and M’lech 
wrought a hundred years ago 
—nine full-sized cakes shall 
he have for breakfast, with 
best molasses atop—ohé, best 
beloved !” 

The chirags flared once again 
with a frosty blue flame, and 
this living record, weaving 
through the smoke of the 
wood-fires, his bead-eyes ever 
twinkling, continued to croon 
out his history :— 

“ After that the Rao marched 
through the Canara jungles 
back to Poona, levying a tax 
of 500 rupees and five maids 
on every village we passed, 
and if any man resisted we 
roasted his legs, so that he 
denied us nothing. One money- 
lender there was who swore he 
had not a penny; he was too 
fat to roast, so an Afghan 
captain of horse offered to deal 
with him. They put centipedes 
in his ears and nostrils, and 
plugged them in with cow- 
dung, and then locked him in 
a coffer with burrowing stag- 
beetles. In half an hour he 
promised two lacs, which so 
pleased the Rao that he gave 
the Afghan the banker’s two 
daughters and 5000 rupees 
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besides, vowing it was a pretty 
jest. That was how we kept 
the peasantry in order before 
the English broke the Mahratta 
barons and Pindari chiefs, or 
young Englishmen could ride 
about the country in their 
shirt-sleeves giving orders to 
whom they please. 

“When we arrived at Poona 
Holkar wanted to put the 
Rao’s panch-hazaree under a 
Feringhi officer; but the Rao 
refused, and marched west 
again for his own hand, vow- 
ing vengeance against upstart 
bastard princes, till we came 
to the Ghauts above Bombay, 
where we captured the inner 
and outer forts of Raj-Machee 
from one Jestwunt Rao, patel 
of Junair, and thence raided 
cattle and girls from the Kon- 
kan for three years more, close 
to where men tell me the fire- 
carriage now climbs the West- 
ern Ghauts by Khandalla. 
Once an English force attacked 
our fort, but we drove them 
back, the Rao pouring molten 
lead on the party of soldiers 
who tried to blow in the outer 
gate. 

“Three white wounded sol- 
diers were left, whom we im- 
paled on the elephant spikes 
of the big teakwood gates 
as a warning to let us be. 
I pressed with my forehead on 
each till the spikes pierced 
them, for my mahout urged 
with the sharp of his ankus; 
for which pain I tore his out- 
caste head off later. 

“Next year we raided down 
to the rich green Konkan till 
the Angrez fired at us across 
the water from the old Port- 
uguese forts on the island of 
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Salsette. There was a Port- 
uguese sahib with us, who 
cast the Rao’s cannon, who 
danced and swore to see it. 
Ho-ho, a merry life we lived 
in Raj-Machee, gradually cap- 
turing the hill-forts round— 
Visaghur with the Jain temple, 
Torna, Toonga, and Lohoghur, 
where lay the long gun from 
the sea, that belonged to the 
old English queen, with a rose 
and an English letter cast on 
its breach. 

“When the Peishwa sent to 
us for tribute we flung his 
vakil, a Mahratta Brahmin, 
over the Ramoosie bastion of 
Torna, 700 feet below to the 
rocks and the cactus - hedge, 
that all men might know that 
the Rao fought for his own 
hand. His horse took toll of 
every caravan, and the Salsette 
fishers sent him three maids 
a-year, the price of their bam- 
boo villages. At that time 
there were fifty Arab horsemen 
in the Rao’s service, who had 
deserted from the Nizam, and 
who, having waxed proud from 
much loot and licence, vowed 
they would ride north and seek 
new adventures in Khandeish, 
which they did, taking the 
Rao’s pet 3-pounder gun with 
them, and four of his own Arab 
horses, hoping to cross the 
Mutha before they were missed. 
But the river was in spate, and 
the Mahratta horse from all 
the Rao’s forts caught them at 
the ford, and brought them 
back in irons before him, sit- 
ting in durbar in the upper 
fort of Raj-Machee, overlooking 
the courtyard. With him sat 
his chief officers drinking sher- 
bet, and as the prisoners were 
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brought in he scowled on them 
and spat, saying, ‘Poke their 
eyes out, and cast them loose 
outside the gates,’ which was 
done then and there, while he 
further ordered their families 
to be cast lots for among their 
captors, so that men said the 
Rao was just and merciful.” 

Here that horror-proof beast 
strained at his lashings and 
scattered dust and hay-stalks 
on his back with his trunk, 
while across the camp rever- 
berated the rolling drum and 
squealing fife, ordering all 
troops to bed, till shrill and 
clear through the tents rang 
the cavalry trumpets sounding 
the Last Post, dying away and 
re-echoing amid the mist of the 
river to the minarets beyond. 
In the tense crisp silence suc- 
ceeding the trumpet-call Seevaji 
recommenced his saga :— 

“Twas about that time, 
Shisha Nag, that Holkar beat 
Scindiah and the Peishwa out- 
side Poona, on the Ahmed- 
nagar road. The Peishwa fied 
through the hills to Bassein, 
and the Rao sent me with 
two brass guns as a present to 
Holkar, offering service. Poona 
was overrun by Holkar’s men, 
and Bapu Furnavis was skinned 
alive, till he told ere he died 
where the Peishwa’s silver guns 
were hidden. 

“Much talk there was at this 
time of driving the English 
into the sea, and how the 
Feringhi emperor in Europe 
would send guns and ships to 
assist. Scindiah and Holkar 
were to be friends, and all the 
Mahrattas would act together, 
and the English rule would be 
swept from the land; but I, 
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who had seen the army of 
Carnwallis sahib, knew better. 
Before the Mahrattas had 
thought of moving, up over 
the Ghauts came Wellesley 
sahib, bahadur, and Stevenson 
sahib, with guns and English 
soldiers and lacs of sepoys. 
They stormed the big fort at 
Ahmednagar, and we with 
Scindiah were beaten at Assaye. 
“‘T was captured there by an 
English regiment that wore 
slashed red-coats and long white 
hair. Those Angrez came over 
the Kaitna ford before we knew 
they were there, though all our 
guns spat canister. The red- 
coats charged our guns as we 
tried to get them away; two 
French gunners who tried to 
hook me to mine _ were 
bayoneted, while a tumbril be- 
hind me blew up, killing two 
gun-elephants, and the rest 
bolted, upsetting our regiment 
of sepoys that D’Auvergne 
sahib had trained in the French 
fashion; but I did not bolt, 
for I knew the English. 
“Wellesley sahib then came 
up without his horse, and called 
to my mahout to make me 
kneel, which I did, the general 
and two other officers getting 
up. He was cursing because 
his Arab had broken away 
from his orderly and had 
galloped after our elephants. 
One of the English officers held 
a pistol to my mahout’s head, 
bidding him follow the English 
dragoons, so I hurried all I 
could. We stopped by an Eng- 
lish sepoy regiment that had 
ceased firing and begun to carry 
away its dead and wounded. 
The colonel came up, and the 
general hissed something at 
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him, so that he shouted to his 
men and hit a native officer 
over the head, when _ the 
regiment then doubled after 
us, and all the Mahratta 
army fied or was captured. 

“So I entered the English 
service and ate their sugar- 
cane for many a long year, 
but shall never forget Wellesley 
sahib that day, and how the 
English colonels were afraid 
of him. 

“Back I came to Poona, 
perhaps twelve years later, 
when Bajee Rao had forgotten 
Wellesley sahib. There was a 
battle at Kirkee, and I helped 
the English bullocks drag their 
guns through the Sangam 
marsh. Bajee Rao fled with 
the Nana Dundoo Punt, the 
cowherd’s son. They hid in the 
cave temple near Bamburda, 
where men say the old priest 
who urged the Nana to kill the 
English at Cawnpere still lives 
to this day. They also say, 
though I believe it not, that 
the English knew he was 
there but would not take him. 
Men say, too, the English are 
changed since those days. Lard 
Carnwallis sahibwould not have 
liked that, even though he did 
spare Tippu. “Twas not long 
ago that three Mahratta Brah- 
mins came to Gwalior, who said 
that that Bamburda priest was 
alive, and had planned the 
murder of the English com- 
missioner who brought the 
great sickness five years ago; 
but who knows? for all 
Mahratias lie, even as they lied 
to Arthur Wellesley sahib. 

“But who had seen the like 
of the English in those days, O 
Shisha Nag? It was soon 
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after that, when they had 
brought Burman bells from 
Rangoon to cast more siege- 
guns, and also twenty-seven 
Mingoon elephants from Ava 
to draw them, that Lard Com- 
bermere bahadur, the new 
war-lard, marched against 
Bhurtpur with an army as big 
as Carnwallis sahib’s in the old 
days. All Hindustan believed 
the English could not take the 
fortress, since Lard Lake failed 
twenty years before ; but I, who 
had carried Carnwallis sahib 
and Arthur Wellesley too, 
knew better. 

*“* Because men told him that 
I had carried those two Rus- 
tums, Combermere sahib must 
fain ride me also, and close 
under the Bhurtpur walls we 
rode, while Colonel Skinner’s 
rissalah marched close behind, 
with all the elephants in the 
Purab drawing big guns: per- 
haps you were there too, Shisha 
Nag? 

“Outside Bhurtpur was the 
Begum Samru, who had come 
all the way from Sardhana to 
help the white English, for the 
sake of her dead lover, with 
500 gorcheras [irregular caval- 
ry] and three brass zumbooraks. 
Lard Combermere got down 
from my back to receive her, 
kissing her before all the army, 
after the English fashion, as 
Lard Lake had done before 
him, till the young sahibs 
laughed again, though why 
the Lard sahib should kiss a 
shrivelled old woman beats my 
comprehension, since even her 
brass guns were honeycombed 
and not worth having. Two 
days later one hundred cannon 
opened against the town. 
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‘“ Years after, when the Sir- 
kar had given me to Scindiah, 
and he in the Terror had lent 
me to the English, and I helped 
bring the siege-guns to Delhi 
with Jan Nikalseyn, I heard 
the cannon during the last 
days on the Ridge; but there 
was nothing like those at 
Bhurtpur, not even when the 
English sacked Lucknow. 
That was the last time I heard 
a gun fired in anger, and the 
Sirkar gave me back to 
Scindiah when fortress Gwalior 
was restored to him. So now 
I live in peace, Shisha Nag; 
but it’s dull enough, for there’s 
never a fight and rarely a rape, 
year in, year out: it’s years 
since I’ve seen the English 
cannon till to-day, though now 
I’ve seen more white soldiers 
than ever marched with Carn- 
wallis sahib and his Grand 
Army ; but why they don’t use 
elephants to draw their guns 
I know not, and perhaps am 
too old to care. That jemadar 
mahout who lights these foolish 
chirags sees me well fed, lest I 
tear him limb from limb, as I 
served the last who stole my 
sugar; and that’s all I now 
care about,—for I’m old, Shisha 
Nag, and weak, and have 
waited a hundred years and 
more for Lard Carnwallis 





sahib, bahadur-i-bahaduran, to 
need me once again.” And 
here that weird beast trumpeted 
shrilly, and the line of elephants 
in rear seemed to move in the 
dust and the smoke of the fires, 
while mingled with them came 
horse and foot, Tippu and 
Bajee Rao, with their trains of 
artillery, Lord Cornwallis him- 
self on old Seevaji, in tie-wig and 
Kevenheuller hat, Arthur Well- 
esley on the missing Arab, spare 
and trim, De Boigne and Perron, 
with their French batteries, 
Colonel Skinner in his canary 
regimentals, swarthy and eager, 
the Begum Samru beside him, 
Pathan and Rohilla, Mahratta 
and Pindari, Moplah and Vila- 
yati in one ghostly panorama, 
with myself in gunner mess-kit, 
astride the devil gun, harnessed 
in the procession, till—I awoke 
in my own Kabul tent in the 
grey Indian dawn, still in uni- 
form, my imperturbable khid- 
matgar standing at my side 
with my tea, while glancing 
furtively through the open- 
ing of the tent, his opium- 
box suggestively in his hand, 
stood old Sheikh Bhulloo, 
whom I had last seen cower- 
ing by that devil gun, as a 
century of Indian history filed 
before us. 

G. F. MacMunn. 






























































Professor Bain. 


PROFESSOR BAIN. 


In a French work of refer- 
ence published about ten years 
ago there appeared the entry :— 


“ ABERDEEN.—A Scottish city 
on the North Sea. Birthplace of 
Bain.” 

To the present generation 
this selection from Aberdeen’s 
long roll of honour may seem 
capricious and arbitrary; but 
at the time when it was written, 
and for twenty years before it, 
the citizens of Aberdeen would 
have accepted the Frenchman’s 
definition. Among its special 
attributes, many of them ad- 
mirable and some otherwise, it 
would appear that we must 
credit Aberdeen with a laud- 
able readiness to do honour to 
its own prophets. During the 
score of years in which, as 4 
teacher, he shed lustre on his 
university, Professor Bain was 
regarded by Aberdeen as its 
intellectual champion, and re- 
ceived a homage which may 
not have been exempt from 
exaggeration, but which cer- 
tainly did honour to those who 
gave and to him who received. 
The most interesting feature 
about this homage was its 
source. Of the qualities that 
make for personal popularity 
Bain had few or none. Of 
the graces required to bring 
“ Philosophy out of closets and 
libraries, schools and colleges, 
to dwell in clubs and assem- 
blies, at tea-tables, and in 
coffee-houses,” he had certainly 
none at all. But none of these 
things is necessary to win repu- 
tation and respect in that 


north-east corner of Scotland. 
Aberdeen is prouder of its 
scholars than is Chicago of its 
millionaires. And in the case 
of Bain the feeling of pride was 
justly intensified by the recol- 
lection that from the ranks of 
its ! umblest mechanics he had 
risen, in a manner so proudly 
identified with the history of 
Aberdeen University, to the 
eminence of a European repu- 
tation. 

Perhaps nowhere than in 
the north-eastern counties are 
there to be found a more 
genuine passion for education 
and a more perfect educational 
machinery. University, in its 
truest and best sense, signifies 
a place open to all; and this 
ideal has been loyally sought 
after by the colleges founded 
by Bishop Elphinstone and 
Karl Marischal. With no lack 
of respect for Aberdonians, we 
venture to believe that they 
are least likely of any people 
to look too curiously at the 
mouth of a gift-horse. Accord- 
ingly, we are not surprised to 
learn that they have availed 
themselves to the fullest extent 
of Mr Carnegie’s munificent 
tribute to the cause of Scottish 
education. We are certainly 
not of those who would pull a 
long face over this cheerful 
acceptance of the good things 
sent by fate—vwid Pittsburg. 
Mr Carnegie’s dollars will not 
be spent in vain, if they exempt 
some of the best and the poorest 
of Scottish students from the 
necessity of adding to their 
proper work the ill-paid drudg- 
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ery of private tuition. Apart 
from this small, but not unim- 
portant, matter, we take leave 
to doubt if Mr Carnegie’s liber- 
ality will effect any change in 
the social status of the students 
of Aberdeen University. For 
at least a century and a half 
before his gift, we believe that 
very few, if any, of the poorest 
youths, either in the city or in 
the neighbouring counties, pro- 
vided that they showed marked 
ability, had any real difficulty 
in forcing an entrance to the 
old quadrangle of King’s Col- 
lege. In days not very remote, 
the “lad o’ pairts”” was in these 
quarters the village hero; the 
town schools were eager for his 
patronage; and both town and 
county awaited with breathless 
interest the results of the Olym- 
pic games—to wit, the Bursary 
Competition. In Aberdeen the 
university holds a unique posi- 
tion in the eyes of its citizens. 
University news forms an im- 
portant feature in the daily 
journalism of the city, and an 
event of such transcendent im- 
portance as the Bursary Com- 
petition is treated at not less 
length than a London evening 
paper devotes to the Derby or 
the Boat Race. Critics—and 
in the matter of criticism Aber- 
deen has paid the full penalty 
of success—have not been back- 
ward in suggesting that all 
this argues a want of propor- 
tion and of humour. It may 
well be so. Where there is 
smoke, there 1s fire; or, to give 
the axiom its suitable Aber- 
donian form— 


‘*There’s aye some water whaur the 
stirkie droons.” 
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But this is assuredly a case 
“where glory from defect may 
rise.” For a century and more 
the Bursary Competition at 
Aberdeen has exercised an ex- 
traordinary influence over the 
intellectual history of the north 
of Scotland. Critics, again, 
have suggested that the en- 
thusiasm was begotten of a 
love for pounds, shillings, and 


pence. Nothing could be wider 
of the mark. The bursaries 
only ranged from ten to 


thirty pounds — sums excel- 
lently adapted to plain living 
and high thinking, but sufficient 
to rescue from a life of manual 
labour many scores of eminent 
men who have adorned the 
public services and the lit- 
erature of the country. In a 
work published not very long 
ago, ® comparison was in- 
stituted as to which counties 
had yielded the greatest number 
of eminent men. Aberdeen- 
shire easily headed the list. 
We are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the history of 
Aberdeen University to say 
who was the sagacious origina- 
tor of its Bursary Competition. 
But we are quite sure that 
to that possibly unknown 
genius, as well as to Bishop 
Elphinstone and to Earl Mar- 


ischal, Aberdeen owes three 
enduring monuments of its 
most flawless granite. In no 


two counties have so many 
men been promoted from the 
ranks to commissions in the 
army of intellectual progress 
as in Aberdeen and Banff, and 
for this the credit is due to the 
University of Aberdeen and 
its ancient Grammar School. 
Alexander Bain must have 
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made his mark, it is true, 
under any circumstances. It 
is enough for our point to say 
that, while his genius was ex- 
ceptional, his career is quite 
typical of that of many north- 
country students. At the age 
of seventeen he was a hand- 
loom weaver ; seven years later, 
thanks to the efficiency of 
Aberdeen’s educational ma- 
chinery, he had the honour to 
be asked by John Stuart Mill 
to revise the ‘System of Logic.’ 
The story of this development 
was well worth telling in de- 
tail: we have it here’ pre- 
sented in an autobiography of 
no ordinary interest and im- 
portance. 

None of the toilers canonised 
by Samuel Smiles waged a 
sturdier fight against adverse 
circumstances than is revealed 
in the early life of Bain. His 
father was a handloom weaver, 
who had served nearly twelve 
years with the Gordon High- 
landers. Tosupport his family 
of eight children George Bain 
did not grudge a working-day 
of thirteen or fifteen hours, but 
in spite of his skill and assiduity, 
it was not possible for him to 
earn much more than a pound 
a-week. Of his parents Bain 
writes a characteristically dis- 
passionate account. His father 
he describes as “not specially 
distinguished for intellect, al- 
though a good average Scots- 
man, with a fair education, and 
a ready, fluent talker, within 
his range of subjects. He was 
more remarkable on the moral 
side—for an unflinching energy 
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of purpose, coupled with powers 
of endurance, far above the 
usual run of his class, or of any 
class). He was not without 
amiability and affection, but 
wanted the power of expressing 
what he really may have felt ; 
and, consequently, his demean- 
our toward his family was hard 
and severe, and did not inspire 
affection on our side.” At the 
time of his father’s death, Bain 
had secured his first university 
appointment, “but I did not 
communicate the fact to my 
dying father. This was in 
keeping with the stiffness of 
the relationship between us, all 
through life.” His mother 
“‘was vigorous, active, most in- 
dustrious, and a good manager 
of limited means.” Of his 
brothers and sisters, none of 
whom survived the age of forty, 
we are briefly told that “they 
were all failures in life... . 
Such a melancholy history 
made a lasting impression on 
my mind.” Even as a child 
Bain appears to have been able 
to detach himself from his sur- 
roundings ; but it is plain that 
to some extent the iron entered 
into his soul, and that his early 
experiences gave a colour to 
his philosophy, as Mill’s did to 
his. 

If Bain showed no very re- 
markable precocity, he at least 
astonished some of his very in- 
different teachers by his mathe- 
matical aptitude. Before he 
was seven he had “done” arith- 
metic and was deep in algebra. 
Desultory reading was an ad- 
vantage naturally denied to 
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him, for the family bookcase 
contained only a handful of 
such works as Bunyan, The 
Pictorial Bible, and Ebenezer 
Erskine. From the last of 
these Bain remembered having 
declaimed pages at the age of 
four, but he naively admits that 
the highly anthropomorphic de- 
signs in the Pictorial Bible left 
a ludicrous impression that en- 
dured through life. But of 
these very early recollections 
by far the most suggestive and 
interesting in the light of his 
after work is his account of the 
very early development of an un- 
usual critical faculty, “totakeall 
statements of fact in their literal 
meaning, and to compare them 
with one another, and with the 
facts in their actual occurrence. 

. . From my earliest con- 
sciousness, I had this peculiarity 
in a degree beyond what I could 
observe in those about me. It 
operated in many ways, and 
showed itself particularly in 
religion and conduct.” 

When his schooldays ended 
at the age of eleven, Bain had 
acquired an excellent ground- 
ing in mathematics and some 
knowledge of Latin—no large 
equipment, but quite sufficient, 
as it proved, for a basis to a 
long-continued effort at self- 
improvement. After a short 
experience as an auctioneer’s 
clerk, Bain, for the next five 
years, joined his father at the 
loom, preferring manual la- 
bour to the drudgery of a 
desk. These years were the 
formative period of his life. 
After a day at the loom, he 
would spend three hours at 
an evening school, thereafter 
reading till midnight from 
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the library of the Mechanics’ 
Institute. During the whole 
of this period, his interests 
were entirely scientific and 
mathematical, and by the 
time he was sixteen he was 
studying the differential cal- 
culus, and reading Newton and 
Herschel. But the strongest 
stimulus to further study he 
found in the formal debates 
and reading of papers on the 
most ambitious subjects at 
the Mechanics’ Institute. His 
method of work was undoubt- 
edly the very best he could 
have chosen for his special 
requirements: it was his way, 
in preparing papers for socie- 
ties, “to choose a difficult sub- 
ject I did not understand at 
the moment, but got cleared 
up, under the strain of being 
committed to bring it before 
an audience.” 

One day in 1835 came the 
tide in his affairs which led 
to fame. A clergyman, struck 
by the youth’s conversation in 
the shop of a bookseller, was 
prompted to offer to coach him 
for the university. This kindly 
help was seconded by James 
Melvin, who, with character- 
istic generosity, admitted Bain 
to the Grammar School free of 
charge for three months’ coach- 
ing in the then indispensable 
art of Latin prose composition. 
Bain made valiant efforts to do 
in three months what his rivals 
had been studying for as many 
years. Though he did not suc- 
ceed in gaining a bursary, he 
was fourteenth on the list, and 
his effort was quickly and justly 
rewarded by a small presenta- 
tion scholarship, which enabled 
him to proceed to the univer- 
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sity. His success as a student 
would have been remarkable 
under the most adventitious 
circumstances. In classics he 
acquitted himself among the 
best; in Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy he ex- 
celled all his contemporaries, 
being “complimented in very 
unusual terms for my essays” ; 
and at the end of the cur- 
riculum he was bracketed as 
the most distinguished student 
of his year. During all his 
years in the university his 
vacations were spent in work- 
ing at the loom, in private 
tuition, in voracious reading 
from the university library, 
and in preparing papers for 
various “ mutual improvement ” 
societies. It was not till his 
fourth year at the university 
that Bain’s interests definitely 
shifted from mathematical to 
philosophical studies. Before 
he was twenty he believed 
that he had made original 
contributions to what he calls 
“The Philosophy of Discovery,” 
and so consuming was his pass- 
ion for the discovery of general 
principles that he had even 
“formulated a theory of con- 
versation”! Again, a prize 
competition for an essay on 
“Cruelty to Animals” was the 
occasion of an analysis of sym- 
pathy thorough and complete, 
“even as compared with my 
finished handling in ‘The 
Emotions and the Will.’” 
It is typical of Bain’s pass- 
ion for knowledge that in 
addition to the necessary 
classes he attended courses 
in Botany, Chemistry, and 
Anatomy, and one of his 
vacations was spent in “ex- 
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tending” a course of lectures 
for the professor of surgery. 
The ‘Autobiography’ traces 
these early years with what 
many will consider dispropor- 
tionate length. Bain’s answer 
to this may readily be conjec- 
tured. The Autobiography is 
really an elaborate preface to 
his works. The special busi- 
ness of this book is to paint the 
philosopher in the making ; for 
his achievement he refers us to 
our library. It is certainly the 
earlier part of the book that is 
the more interesting, and it 
affords many curious glimpses 
of the Scottish universities of 
an older day. What would an 
undergraduate “ tenderfoot ” of 
to-day think of a competition 
for a mathematical scholarship 
which lasted for two days from 
ten in the morning till midnight 
—and only three problems set 
each day? Or what would he 
think of having to win his 
M.A. degree by having to 
tackle the seven necessary 
subjects in seven consecutive 
days—Sunday excluded? On 
his professors and his contem- 
poraries Bain has many obser- 
vations of interest. “The Latin 
teaching under Melvin,” he 
shrewdly remarks, “had no 
rhetorical efficacy. He felt the 
poetry himself, but could not im- 
part it to his pupils.” Thomas 
Clark, the professor of chem- 
istry, was a man of extra- 
ordinary mental activity. He 
made deep research into the 
provinces of grammar and Bib- 
lical criticism, and Bain records, 
with quite unusual emphasis, 
that “from no other single man 
did I obtain the same amount 
of assistance in regard to Eng- 
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lish style and composition.” 
Writing of his contemporaries, 
he says, “Still more stimulat- 
ing was the companionship of 
David Masson. He was already 
a deep thinker in matters of 
philosophy, literature, and theo- 
logy; and while I poured out 
my cogitations to him, he gave 
an encouraging attention, which 
was what I needed and profited 
by.” But for the best account 
of a Scottish University class- 
room of a bygone generation 
we may quote Bain’s descrip- 
tion of the Moral Philosophy 
class in Aberdeen in 1839 :— 


“The professor, Dr Glennie, was 
old and feeble. He had a youn 
clergyman as his assistant, who di 
the work of the six hours weekly, 
while he himself took the remaining 
nine. His mode of teaching was a 
survival from the old University 
system,—of which he was probably 
the last example. The morning hours, 
when the assistant officiated, were 
devoted to dictation, called by the old 
Scotch phrase ‘diting.’ It consisted 
in slowly dictating a summary of the 
course in consecutive composition. 
The substance had long been fixed, so 
that the student had to take down, 
word for word, the notes already in 
the possession of former students for 
many years back. The remaining 
nine hours, during which the pro- 
fessor officiated, were, for the larger 
part, occupied with lecturing from a 
manuscript, which, in fact, constituted 
his course of lectures, properly so 
called. Of these nine hours, Fong 
ever, two were usually devoted to 
vivd voce examination, consisting of 
questions read out of a MS. book, to 
which he literally adhered, being in- 
capable of shaping questions in any 
po way. Another hour, once a 
week was occupied with Latin read- 
ings in the ‘ Epistles’ of Horace, and 
in Cicero’s ‘De Officiis.’ This, too, 


was a survival of the system of dis- 

tributing classical tuition over the 

higher years. It happened to be con- 
nial to Dr Glennie, who was a good 
tin scholar.” 
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So much for the professor, 
but what of his students? At 
his first dame’s school, Bain 
displayed a dexterity due to 
original sin by ringing the 
changes on two psalms instead 
of repeating a new one every 
morning to the pious dame 
afflicted with a short memory. 
Many years later, when sup- 
posed to be taking notes of Dr 
Glennie’s prehistoric discourses, 
Bain was “analysing in writ- 
ing the succession of my own 
thoughts, with a view to gen- 
eralising the laws of associa- 
tion.” Two years before this 
he had been deeply impressed 
by Hartley. 

To the friendship of a fellow- 
townsman Bain owed his intro- 
duction to Mill and his circle. 
John Robertson for a few years 
acted as assistant-editor to Mill 
in the management of ‘The 
London and Westminster 
Review,’ and on his visits to 
Aberdeen he had much to tell 
to the group of young students 
interested in philosophy of the 
charmed circle to which he had 
right of entry. The result was 
that Bain became an ardent 
admirer of the ‘ Westminster,’ 
in which “ Mill’s political and 
other articles had a wonderful 
fascination for me,” though his 
hero-worship did not prevent 
him from discovering that Mill’s 
literary criticism was based on 
no guiding principles, but was 
merely a sustained ipse dixit. 
Venturing to write to Mill, he 
received a very encouraging 
reply, and in 1840 he made his 
first appearance as a writer 
with an article in the ‘ West- 
minster’ on the daguerreotype 
and electrotype processes. Two 
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years later, when he was now 
assistant to the professor of 
Moral Philosophy, Bain spent a 
memorable summer in London, 
receiving a warm welcome from 
Mill, and meeting men like 
Grote, Arnott, Lewes, Chadwick, 
and Carlyle. In his monograph 
on Mill he recorded his recol- 
lections of their first meeting. 


“The day after arriving, I walked 
down to the India le with 
Robertson, and realised my dream of 
meeting Mill in person. I am not 
likely to forget the impression he 
made upon me, as he stood by his 
desk, with his face turned to the door 
as we entered. His tall slim figure, 
his youthful face and bald head, fair 
hair and ruddy complexion, and the 
twitching of his eyebrow when he 
— first arrested the attention: 
then the vivacity of his manner, his 
thin voice approaching to sharpness, 
but with nothing shrill or painful 
about it, his comely features and 
sweet expression— would have all 
remained in my memory though I 
had never seen him again. To com- 
plete the picture, I should add his 
dress, which was constant —a black 
dress-suit with silk neck-tie.” 


During all the five months of 
his visit to town, Bain went 
twice a-week to the India 
House in Leadenhall Street 
and escorted Mill on his way 
to Kensington Square. The 
intimacy quickly ripened, and 
so it came about that the 
‘Logic,’ which was at last in 
the press after being rejected 
by Mr Murray, was submitted 
to Bain for revision. At first, 
Bain tells us, the general im- 
pression overpowered his critical 
faculties, but he speedily revived 
and began to pick holes. The 
most valuable help he was able 
to afford was the furnishing of 
examples illustrative of the 
Experimental Methods; and 
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here Bain turned to good 
account his knowledge of 


natural and applied science. 
In the ‘ Westminster’ for May 
1843 Bain reviewed the ‘ Logic,’ 
displeasing its author by his 
eulogy. 

This vacation was in many 
ways the great turning-point 
in Bain’s life. He had now 
influence behind him, and only 
the occasion was to seek for a 
successful entry into academic 
teaching. With Carlyle he 
established a friendly footing, 
and on his first visit had the 
pleasure of hearing Jupiter 
thundering. “I have tried 
many recipes,” quoth the sage, 
“Wordsworth and the rest, 
and, but for the French Rev- 
olution and German litera- 
ture, I see very little hope for 
this old earth of ours.” It 
was this same year that Bain 
was offered the editorship of 
the Aberdeen ‘Banner,’ a post 
which he declined, and which 
was taken by his old friend 
David Masson. On his way 
to London, Bain attended a 
lecture of Christopher North’s, 
and his comment has the in- 
cisive sarcasm which in later 
years many a student had cause 
to remember. “His subject 
seemed to be the criteria of 
moral virtue or merit; and the 
lecture concluded with a high- 
flown panegyric on our own 
King Alfred.” A few years 
later ‘Maga’ avenged her 
champion by turning a cold 
ear to the voice of his sar- 
castic auditor. Bain had the 
temerity to submit an article 
to ‘Maga’ on Leigh Hunt’s 
‘Wit and Humour,’ and re- 
ceived the inevitable reply that 
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“the subject as connected with 
Leigh Hunt was not to the 
editor’s taste.” 

Until 1845 Bain remained in 
Aberdeen, acting as assistant 
to the professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy—with whom he had a 
quarrel for trying to impart 
some vitality to the fossil lec- 
tures which he was supposed to 
dictate—and, for one session, as 
substitute for William Knight, 
the able and eccentric pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy. 
(Knight’s favourite rebuke to 
a rowdy student was the stern 
prophecy, “You'll die in a 
ditch.”) On various occasions 
Bain offered himself as a can- 
didate for Scottish philosoph- 
ical chairs, but time and 
again he was defeated by the 
organisations of orthodoxy. 
Sometimes this had lamentable 
results for the chairs concerned. 
Professor (afterwards Principal) 
Pirie and Bain were the 
favoured candidates for the 
chair of Moral Philosophy. 
Neither candidate would have 
grudged the honour to the 
other, and either would have 
adorned the post. But a com- 
promise was instituted, with 
the result that for close on 
half a century the teaching of 
Ethics in the University of 
Aberdeen was intrusted to two 
estimable gentlemen, who won 
the friendship of their pupils, 
but reduced philosophy to a 
farce. It is probable that in 
the matter of its professorial 
appointments this country 
might advantageously study 
American methods. A single 
appointment due to nepotism 
or jobbery has again and again 
sufficed to cripple a whole de- 
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partment of university study. 
Of this the case in point is an 
admirable illustration. That 
only a very few of the pupils 
of Bain and his successor, 
Minto, attained to any philo- 
sophical distinction is mainly 
attributable to the incapacity 
of their colleagues in that de- 
partment of study. Bain’s dis- 
appointment was in this case 
consoled by his appointment 
to the so-called Chair of 
Natural Philosophy in the 
Andersonian Institution of 
Glasgow. One session of the 
work there, however, was suffi- 
cient to convince him that the 
post led to nothing, and, full of 
confidence in his own ability, 
Bain resigned the post, and 
boldly embarked on a career of 
authorship. At the present 
day such a step would savour 
of madness. Bain was a ready, 
but never a graceful, writer. 
He had a splendid equipment 
of knowledge, and a magnifi- 
cent capacity for the logical 
arrangement and the lucid ex- 
position of facts. The bricks 
he built with were not dis- 
similar to those Huxley used, 
but Bain had never any com- 
mand of the straws of style. 
But, fortunately for him, the 
spirit of that age was a very 
grave and serious spirit. The 
day of “bright and chatty” 
literature had not yet dawned. 
A serious people clamoured for 
information at any price, and, 
as by a miracle, Messrs Cham- 
bers supplied the felt want. 
They provided ‘Information 
for the People’ and ‘Papers 
for the People’ on every con- 
ceivable subject from agricul- 
ture to astrology, and on every 
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known country from China to 
Peru. For a number of years 
Bain was their right-hand man. 
He compiled text-books on 
Astronomy, Electricity, and 
Meteorology ; he informed the 
people about Language, Logic, 
Rhetoric, and many other 
topics; and he wrote for 
‘Chambers’s Journal’ reviews 
of many philosophical books. 
Among the latter were articles 
on ‘Scholastic Logic’. and 
‘Oken’s Physio - Philosophy.’ 
What would the present-day 
readers of our illustrious con- 
temporary say to such fare? 
Decadent moderns will readily 
admit that‘Chambers’s Journal’ 
at one time displayed some- 
thing of the sublime edi- 
torial courage which prompted 
‘Fraser's’ to run ‘Sartor 
Resartus’ as a serial story. 

Bain’s acquaintance with Mr 
(afterwards Sir) Edwin Chad- 
wick led to his appointment as 
Assistant - Secretary to the 
Metropolitan Sanitary Com- 
mission, but his early repug- 
nance to the drudgery of an 
office was not long in mani- 
festing itself. Moreover, Bain 
considered that for the proper 
discharge of the duties a 
legal training was imperative. 
During his three years in this 
office occurred the abortive 
Chartist rising of 1848, and to 
the many pictures that have 
been drawn of that London 
panic Bain’s is well worth 
adding. 


“In our office and all the other 
offices of Government, the windows 
of the ground-floors were fitted with 
iron bars running up and down, like 
a lunatic asylum; there were, be- 
sides, barricades of deed-boxes full of 
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pom built up at each window, to 
e a protection to the people within 
while firing out upon the mob through 
narrow openings between the sides of 
the boxes. Each man in the office 
mustered between eight and nine in 
the morning, and had a musket given 
him with twenty rounds of ball-cart- 
ridge in a belt for going round the 
middle. Isat the whole he with my 
belt about me, snuffing up the smell 
of new leather. On the Triday after, 
all the officials of all the offices 
mustered in the Treas Board- 
room, and Lord John Russell gave us 
a speech of thanks for our readiness 
to take up arms on the occasion.” 


From 1850 to 1860 Bain was 
busily engaged in writing, 
teaching, and examining. For 
some years he lectured at the 
Bedford Square Ladies’ College, 
all the time working hard at 
the two treatises which were to 
give him a permanent place in 
the history of philosophy. Dur- 
ing this period he began his 
long connection with London 
University as an examiner, 
holding a similar position, also, 
for eleven years in connection 
with the Indian Civil Service. 
Twice he visited the Continent, 
and his meeting with Comte is 
described in unflattering terms, 
which will, not quite without 
reason, make the friends of 
Humanity retort that it is a 
case of Satan reproving sin. 
Comte, he says, is 


“a short paunchy figure with a round 
cropped head and hard features. I 
never knew or could imagine such a 
case of the negation of humour. His 
whole attitude was that of severe 
denunciation or self-aggrandisement, 
and his only smile was a grin. 
such men as Aristotle, Milton, Bishop 
Butler, and Wordsworth, it may be 
safely said that they wanted the sense 
of humour; but, in sheer negation, 
probably, they never approached to 
Auguste Comte.” 
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Among the other items of 
personal interest in this decade 
are his marriage — recorded 
with the brevity of a registrar 
—and a fortnight spent with 
Charles Darwin at a hydro- 
pathic at Moor Park,—to such 
uses had come the home of 
Swift and Stella. 

Half a century has now 
passed since the appearance 
of ‘The Senses and the In- 
tellect’ and ‘The Emotions 
and the Will,’ and the books 
have long ago been duly ap- 
praised. It is sometimes stated 
that Bain was a slavish dis- 
ciple of Mill; but this is a 
misapprehension. His teachers 
undoubtedly were Hartley and 
the two Mills; but by his ap- 
plication of the results of physi- 
ological research Bain added 
an entirely new plank to the 
empirical platform, and by his 
theory of spontaneity he de- 
prived the opponents of the 
sensational school of one of 
their deadliest weapons of at- 
tack. ‘And in innumerable 
points of detail Bain proved 
his calibre as an _ original 
thinker of the first rank. It 
is safe to say that no system 
of philosophy has ever been 
expounded with more logical 
acumen or greater lucidity than 
that displayed by Bain in his 
handling of Associationism. 
His books must remain the 
standard authority on that 
peculiarly British philosophical 
development. Bain’s fault as 
an expositor was his super- 
abundant lucidity. He con- 
stantly treats mental phenom- 
ena as the facts of an exact 
science, and his orderly classi- 
fications have no counterpart 
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in the mysterious region of 
mental process. The popular 
distrust of metaphysics is 
mainly due to the two ex- 
tremes to which its expositors 
are wont to go—the extreme 
of a fallacious precision and 
the extreme of a transcenden- 
talism that soars into the 
clouds and is lost. 

With the fusion of King’s 
and Marischal Colleges in 1860, 
a Chair of Logic was created 
at Aberdeen, and this, after 
a stiff fight, Bain obtained, 
mainly by the help of Grote’s 
influence with Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis. By a curious and an- 
omalous arrangement English 
Literature was treated as a 
pendant to the main subject 
of the Chair — eight hours 
a-week being allotted to Logic 
and three to English. From 
the first Bain proved himself 
a great teacher, and for twenty 
years was the leading figure 
in the faculty of Arts. His 
lectures closely resembled his 
books. Important passages 
were dictated, and then fol- 
lowed a closely reasoned ex- 
position. The lucidity of the 
matter found a counterpart in 
the clear and precise utterance 
of the lecturer. In the matter 
of discipline Bain had little 
trouble. His students regard- 
ed him with the utmost re- 
spect, and the unfortunate 
youth who once experienced 
the lash of Bain’s sarcasm was 
not likely to invite a second 
encounter. Naturally, it was 
in logic that Bain created the 
deepest impression on his stu- 
dents. Most of the fifty or 
sixty lectures devoted to Eng- 
lish dealt with grammar and 
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rhetoric; and Bain made an 
attempt, as did his successor 
Minto, with incomparable re- 
sults, to cover a definite period 
of literary history. 

Of his twenty years as a 
professor Bain writes with the 
greatest brevity. The most 
“brilliant fulfilment of academic 
duty affords little material for 
the chronicler. Bain gave him- 
self to the work with character- 
istic thoroughness, and in the 
business side of university life 
he had few rivals. As years 
advanced he receded more and 
more into privacy, but he was 
always a strenuous figure in 
the political and educational 
affairs of the city. It was 
typical of Bain that his first 
concern in Aberdeen was to set 
about preparing text-books for 
the use of his classes. Hence 
resulted the well-known Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, and Logic, on 
the use of which, at one time, 
the sun never set. Bain’s text- 
books have many of the qualities 
of his larger works. To go 
through any one of them is a 
liberal education in the subject 
it deals with. There is hardly 
a conceivable nicety in grammar 
or in logic that you will not 
find discussed somewhere in a 
footnote in these encyclopedic 
text-books. We hear in these 
days of “Grammar without 
Tears.” Four generations of 
Aberdonian youth had to do 
without any such lollipops, and 
take their grammar as Bain 
wrote it—footnotes and all. 
No wonder that so many of the 
fittest who survived this stern 
discipline were to be found in 
later years in Fleet Street, 
guarding the purity of the well. 
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No text-books endure for very 
long, and Bain’s have no claim 
to exemption from the general 
doom. To compare his ‘ Logic’ 
with Mill’s or Minto’s is a 
striking object -lesson in the 
value of style. Bain’s works 
are ingeniously constructed 
machines which screech hor- 
ribly for want of the lubricant 
of style. 

The books we have mentioned 
give only a faint indication of 
Bain’s activity during his oc- 
cupancy of the Aberdeen chair. 
On educational subjects he was 
writing and lecturing con- 
stantly, and during all the 
time he was a regular contrib- 
utor to ‘Mind,’ a journal which 
he founded, and, for sixteen 
years, maintained. In _ bio- 

raphy he made many essays, 
of which the best known is the 
criticism of J.S. Mill. To write 
a finished memoir was not within 
Bain’s powers; and while his 
remarks are always illumin- 
ative, the result is invariably a 
thing as cold and colourless as 
his own autobiography. In 
1880, acting on the advice of 
Sir Andrew Clark, Bain re- 
signed his chair, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing it filled by 
the most brilliant of his pupils, 
William Minto, who had given 
him invaluable assistance with 
many of his published works. 
Among the critics of the later 
half of last century, Minto prob- 
ably deserves a much higher 
place than is usually granted 
him. Toarare width of learning 
and a still rarer critical toler- 
ance, he brought an indisputable 
gift of style, and a contagious 
passion for letters, not excelled 
by Hazlitt’s own. The spell 
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which Minto cast over his 
students by the magic of a 
charming personality will re- 
main one of the cherished tradi- 
tions of the university of which 
he was the most brilliant gradu- 
ate. Bain’s fears regarding his 
health had fortunately little 
foundation. He lived to see 
three successors in his chair. 
It was a habit of the early 
Victorians to take their health 
very seriously, and Bain was 
the last man to have indigestion 
without making it the subject 
of a minute investigation and 
dignifying it with a theory and 
general principles. In his latest 
years he guarded his health 
ferociously. Daily he walked 
his nine or twelve miles—we 
may be sure not a yard in 
excess—and, in a sense, lived 
with his eye on the clock. It 
has rashly been assumed that 
all this betokened a want of 
humour. Not a bit of it. 
Philosophers, even in their 
autobiographies, can scarcely 
be expected to jest; but Bain 
could both relate and appreciate 
a stroke of wit with the best. 
As he said of his father, so it 
may be said of himself, that he 
wanted the power of expressing 
what he felt. Though he did 
not wear his heart on his sleeve, 
he was a man full of kindly 
feeling: an old pupil never 
asked his help in vain; and he 
never failed to gain the respect, 
in many cases he won the affec- 
tion, of men widely opposed to 
him in regard to the doctrines 
he professed and taught. On 
the rare occasions, chiefly in his 
later years, when he departed 
from the usual urbanity of his 
method of controversy, the 
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cause was easily found in 
Bain’s disappointment at having 
failed to create a philosophical 
“school.” 

His life after retirement was, 
for the greater part of it, ex- 
tremely quiet and uneventful. 
Immediately after he demitted 
the chair the students did him 
the greatest honour in their 
power by twice electing him as 
Lord Rector of the university. 
That they refused to hear his 
rectorial address was the work 
of a discreditable faction taking 
advantage of a well-known pro- 
pensity of the Scottish students 
to dissemble their love, even to 
the extent of “ barracking” 
those whom they have chosen 
to honour. This is a very 
small point. In some cannibal 
countries it is the highest hon- 
our to be asked to provide, in 
person, the evening meal. So 
is it with Scottish Lord Rectors. 
Of Bain a distinguished logician 
once remarked that his reputa- 
tion would have been greater 
had he ever taken the trouble 
to learn German. This, of 
course, is open to dispute. But 
it is certainly amusing to note 
that when, during his last visit 
to Germany, Bain and Wundt 
met, a Yankee had to be called 
in as interpreter. 

The Autobiography, which 
was the work of his later years, 
ceases abruptly with the year 
1890. A supplementary chap- 
ter has been written by Pro- 
fessor Davidson, bringing the 
record up to date. Doubtless 
from a desire to make it har- 
monise with the rest of the 
book, Professor Davidson writes 
with a restraint that borders 
on dulness. For it must be 
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said that the Autobiography, 
to those unable to read between 
the lines, will prove a not very 
human document. Of his 
friends and pupils and home- 
life we hear not a word: never 
for a moment is the curtain 
raised an inch. It is the his- 
tory of the author’s intellect: 
there is not a word about his 
emotions. Yet it is all very 
like the man, and the defects 
have many fine qualities. If 
there is no kindly gossip about 
friends, there is no bitter word 
for an opponent. And there 
is no self- glorification. Bain 
writes of himself like a jury- 
man sitting on his own case. 
And it would be grossly wrong 
for any one to infer from this 
Autobiography that Bain was 
anything of a pedant or a 
recluse. His outlook on life 
was always alert and sunny, 
and the privations of his youth 
were unable to sour his disposi- 
tion or to narrow his sym- 
pathies. The best thing Pro- 
fessor Davidson gives us is 
Bain’s modest summary of his 
own achievement. 


“The subjects that I have dealt with 
are varied and difficult to a degree 
beyond what any single man ordin- 
arily undertakes. But then, unfor- 
tunately, they are of the class of 
topics that in all ages have divided 
thinking men, and have not yet 
reached the point of even partial or 
moderate agreement. In _ physical 
science, in inventions, in the arts, a 
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new idea is at once tested, and, if 
adopted, is never again forgotten ; 
malignity and impudence are alike 
impotent to take away the merit of 
the originators. Even a barbarian 
inundation could not take back into 
forgetfulness the law of gravitation. 
But in the philosophy of the mind 
the displacement of one system by 
another is proverbial. All that we 
count upon, when we have done our 
best, is that some of our stones may 
be found to fit into the structures 
of our successors ; and as this much 
needs time, the consummating of 
one’s reputation is necessarily post- 
poned. Even for the present I am 
still far from securing unanimity of 
judgment among those that have 
taken the trouble to follow me. 
That I do not complain of: it is not 
the business of any man to bring 
round the whole world, or a tenth 
part of it, to particular conclusions 
on debated questions. It is enough 
to have helped a number of people 
to draw their own inferences, and in 
so doing to improve upon previous 
knowledge.” 

Bain directed that no stone 
should be put upon his grave, 
and that his books should be 
his only monument. To this 
it need only be added that of 
a teacher of Bain’s genius and 
fidelity to duty his books are 
far from being his only monu- 
ment. That is to be found, as 
he himself finely said of Mill, 
“in the innumerable little im- 
pulses of knowledge and of 
thought that he has made to 
vibrate in the minds” of the 
thousands of young men who 
were brought in contact with 
his acute and powerful intellect. 
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WHEN Lord George Bentinck 
rose to address the House on 
the 27th of February 1846, he 
began a career unparalleled in 
the history of our Parliament. 
Though in his youth he had 
served his kinsman, George 
Canning, in the post of sec- 
retary, though for eighteen 
years he had sat at West- 
minster as the representative 
of King’s Lynn, he had hitherto 
taken little interest, and no 
part, in the debates of the 
Commons. Nor was the hour 
of his speech less remarkable 
than the fact that he should 
have spoken at all. He stood 
up at twelve o'clock to face a 
House already jaded by some 
days of debate, and he spared 
his hearers no detail of an elab- 
orately studied case. With an 
unsuspected mastery he dis- 
cussed the commerce of the 
country, the trade in silk and 
wool, the price of corn and 
cattle, and the many questions 
whose solution establishes a pol- 
icy, if they fatigue an audience 
of tired legislators. But Lord 
George did not hesitate. “ Dif- 
fident, but determined,” he pur- 
sued his argument to the bitter 
end. With that facility of 
managing figures which always 
distinguished him, he showed, 
at two o'clock in the morning, 
how many hundredweight of 
guano would produce an extra 
quarter of wheat, and nicely 
calculated into how many 
pounds of mutton a ton of 
swedes might be converted. 
Never, until his peroration, did 





he leave the arid field of reality, 
and stately as his peroration 
was, there is only one phrase, 
in which he pictures the aris- 
tocracy of England “proud in 
the chastity of its honour,” that 
lingers in our memory. Yet, 
by this single speech, Lord 
George Bentinck was changed 
from “the Lord Paramount of 
the Turf” to a serious politician ; 
by this single speech he proved 
that there was one man left to 
rally the broken forces of the 
Tories, and to lead at least a 
single campaign against the 
Minister who had betrayed 
them. 

His aspect and antecedents, 
moreover, alike afforded a 
striking contrast to the high 
seriousness wherewith he 
pleaded the cause of protection. 
A dandy after the manner of 
D’Orsay, he displayed in his 
attire and bearing something 
of the “majestic frivolity” 
which distinguished his class. 
His vest was rolled back with 
as magnificent a sweep as that 
affected by his great exemplar ; 
his cravats, the envy of his 
contemporaries, rivalled those 
works of art which conferred 
imperishable fame upon George 
Brummell, and though, as we 
are told by an admirer, they 
cost a guinea apiece, he never 
wore one twice. But such a 
fashion was perfectly adapted 
to the passion of his early life ; 
for until 1846 politics had been 
but an interlude in his pur- 
suit of sport. He had attended 
the House as though by acci- 
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dent, and more than once he 
had gone into the lobby with 
the pink of the hunting-field 
concealed by a greatcoat of 
sombre hue. However, if he 
was little known at West- 
minster, his sway upon the turf 
was undisputed. For twenty 
years he had bred horses and 
backed them. He easily out- 
stripped the most reckless of 
his contemporaries both in the 
magnificence of his stables and 
the splendour of his wagers. 
On more than one occasion he 
had stood to win £150,000, and 
yet he was always something 
better than a mere gambler. 
It pleased him to prove his 
confidence in the horses which 
he bred, and he was always a 
sportsman fine enough to sub- 
ordinate his gain to his pride. 
He liked to win, not that he 
valued the money, but because 
money was “ the test and trophy 
of success.” As Greville says, 
“he counted the thousands he 
won after a great race as a 
general would count his prison- 
ers and his cannon after a 
great victory.”! And his cour- 
age was equal to his generosity. 
No disaster availed to turn his 
purpose, and however vast was 
the hazard, he never betrayed 
the smallest flutter of excite- 
ment. Moreover, with the per- 
tinacity and grasp of facts 
which he presently turned to 
excellent account in another 
field, he permitted no detail of 
the race-course to escape him. 
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He watched over his stables at 
Goodwood with a tireless and 
intelligent zeal. Everything 
which concerned the diet and 
care of his horses was of the 
highest interest to him. The 
letters which he addressed to 
his trainer are so long and 
serious that they are compar- 
able only to state-papers, and 
they are a complete explanation 
of the eager policy which he 
pursued upon the turf. But 
above all things he was a bold 
innovator, and as he brought to 
the problems of the race-course 
a rare knowledge and _ intelli- 
gence, it is not surprising that 
he revolutionised some of its 
practices. Before his day 
horses wore themselves out in 
wearisome journeys from Epsom 
to Newmarket, from Newmar- 
ket to Doncaster. They beat 
the highways of England un- 
til their muscles were hard- 
ened, and their speed was lost 
in strength. Perceiving this 
danger, Lord George designed 
a van in which they might be 
quietly and safely sent across 
England ; and though the in- 
vention was deplored by many 
an old-fashioned sportsman, 
Lord George’s example was 
generally followed, until, as he 
predicted, the use of the rail- 
road entirely transformed the 
race-courses of England. But 
while, in the minor matters of 
the turf, Lord George’s in- 
fluence was supreme, he did 
not neglect the honour and 





1 On this point Greville and Disraeli are in perfect agreement, and, strangely 


enough, use the same phrase. 


To whom this phrase belongs it is difficult to say. 


Greville’s character of Lord George Bentinck purports to have been written be- 
fore Disraeli’s, and Greville declares that he read a part of his sketch to Disraeli. 
But of course Disraeli’s biography was published many years before Greville’s 


death, and it is not easy to award the credit of an admirable judgment. 
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honesty of the sport, and, de- 
spite the sneers of Charles 
Greville, it may be confidently 
asserted that he did more than 
any of his contemporaries to 
guard the race-course from 
chicanery. When, in 1844, a 
four-year-old called Running 
Rein was improperly entered 
for the Derby, which he won, 
it was entirely due to Lord 
George’s pertinacity that the 
fraud was exposed, and justice 
was done to Orlando, who 
finished second. Indeed, Lord 
George proved himself a states- 
man as well as a gambler so 
long as his colours were carried 
to victory, and when at last he 
threw himself into the cock-pit 
of politics, he began the new 
fight strengthened by a vast 
experience gained in the old. 
On the turf his triumphs had 
been great. In 1845, for in- 
stance, he had won eighty-two 
races, and his profit in stakes 
alone amounted to £31,502; 
but he had gained a keen 
knowledge of the world in 
addition to the money. “I 
don’t pretend to know much,” 
said he, “but I can judge men 
and horses,” and it was this 
judgment, combined with un- 
wearied industry and a keen 
sense of humour, which enabled 
him after a few months’ trial 
to lead a party in the House of 
Commons. 

None knew better than he 
that politics was not his nat- 
ural vocation, and nothing less 
than a crisis would have 
dragged him from his retire- 
ment; but he could not look 
on with equanimity while his 
principles were sacrificed and 
his party betrayed. For a 





second time Peel had surren- 
dered his friends to his am- 
bition; and he had made the 
surrender with so fine an 
adroitness, he had hoodwinked 
Parliament with so masterful 
a skill, that it seemed as if he 
would repeal the Corn Laws 
without opposition. It was 
then that Lord George Ben- 
tinck, goaded by a sense of 
duty, “came out like a lion 
forced from his lair.” His 
opposition to the Manchester 
School was sincere and well- 
grounded. True, Peel’s sud- 
den desertion of the party 
which had placed him in 
office was repugnant alike to 
Bentinck’s sense of honour and 
feeling of sport. On the one 
hand, he held that it would 
have been easier “to contend 
against free trade, when com- 
pletely and openly avowed, 
than when brought forward 
by one who had obtained 
power by professing his hos- 
tility to it.” On the other 
hand, he resented, with all his 
sportsman’s soul, the suspicion 
of foul play. When Rogers, 
his jockey, lost a race for his 
own profit, Lord George was 
not happy until he proved the 
rider’s guilt to the Jockey Club 
and got him disqualified. And 
he looked upon Peel as he 
looked upon Rogers. “I keep 
horses in three counties,” said 
Lord George once to a Cobden- 
ite, “and they tell me that 
I shall save fifteen hundred 
a-year by free trade. I don’t 
care for that. What I cannot 
bear is being sold.” But he 
was inspired also by a deeper 
feeling than sportsmanship and 
the dislike of being sold. He 
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honourably and devoutly be- 
lieved that free trade would 
be the ruin not only of his 
class but of his country. His 
opinions were as strong and 
as wise as Disraeli’s own. He 
was strenuously opposed to the 
Manchester School because he 
knew that, once its tenets were 
accepted, our territorial con- 
stitution would be subverted, 
our freedom impaired, an irrep- 
arable injury done to Ireland, 
and our colonial empire weak- 
ened to dissolution, Unlike 
his opponents, he possessed the 
real gift of prophecy which 
comes of a knowing imagina- 
tion. He foresaw at the very 
outset the danger incurred by 
our colonies; he realised that 
one of the inevitable results 
of free trade would be to 
alienate the affection of Canada; 
and, resolved to protect British 
capital wherever it might be 
invested, he fought against 
the measures of Peel, which 
should have been called the 
measures of Cobden, with all 
the energy and force of an 
indomitable temper. 
Henceforth unto the day of 
his death he was Peel’s bitterest 
opponent. He was at the House 
early and late. He worked 
harder than a slave, and lived 
like an anchorite. He ate no 
lunch, and dined at two in the 
morning. He overcame the 
natural defects of speech and 
gesture with a determined con- 
sciousness of his shortcomings, 
and he atoned for a belated 
education by superhuman in- 
dustry. ‘Virtually an un- 
educated man,” he wrote to 
Croker in 1847; “never in- 
tended or attracted by taste 
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for political life, . . . Iam well 
aware of my own incapacity 
properly to fill the station I 
have been thrust into.” Buta 
knowledge of incapacity is the 
first step towards its removal, 
and Lord George was presently 
pushed by sheer capacity into 
the leadership of a broken 
party. When he exposed the 
fraud of Running Rein, the 
attorney who conducted the 
case declared that there was 
“no sum he would not give to 
secure the professional assist- 
ance of such a coadjutor.” And 
Bentinck treated the sophistries 
of Peel with the same persever- 
ance and ingenuity wherewith 
he baffled the supporters of Run- 
ning Rein. He got up his case 
with a skill and energy that 
are beyond admiration. His 
speeches were incomparably 
superior in depth and compass 
to any others delivered during 
the campaign. He spared no 
trouble in amassing informa- 
tion. He was, so to say, a 
whole commission in himself. 
In his speeches he continually 
mentions a mysterious gentle- 
man “who had waited on him 
that morning,” and that gentle- 
man was always a specialist 
unrivalled in his own subject. 
There was no trade whose battle 
he did not fight, and whose 
grievances he did not master. 
The Irish graziers and butter- 
merchants, the Leicestershire 
stockingers, the silk manufac- 
turers of Coventry, the hop- 
growers of Kent, were all cham- 
pioned by this elegant and 
handsome sportsman, who had 
sometimes seemed too lethargic 
to make a match or lay a wager. 
Yet though he proved an 
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astonishing faculty of acquisi- 
tion, he was at first disinclined 
to make even his own speech. 
For, despite a naturally arro- 
gant temper, he had not an 
atom of conceit, as friends 
and foes agree. So he took 
counsel with a distinguished 
barrister, who recommended 
Serjeant Byles as the proper 
man to plead the cause of Pro- 
tection in the House of Com- 
mons. But Serjeant Byles, 
though a convinced Protection- 
ist, remained loyal to his pro- 
fession, and Lord George found 
himself a leader in his own 
despite. He would, if he could, 
have remained, like La Tour 
d’Auvergne, in the rank and 
file. “We have had enough 
of leaders,” said he; but here, 
as in other points of policy, he 
allowed himself to be over- 
persuaded, and with Disraeli’s 
help he put together again the 
broken pieces of the Country 
Party. Nor could he have 
found a better colleague than 
Disraeli, who was in all respects 
his complement. Lord George 
had the command of dry hard 
facts, in which at that hour 
Disraeli was deficient. Dis- 
raeli, on the other hand, was 
distinguished by the dash and 
brilliance which Lord George 
sorrowfully owned himself to 
lack. The combination, indeed, 
was perfect. When LordGeorge 
had shattered his opponents 
with the heavy artillery of 
argument, Disraeli rushed in 
with his light cavalry of taunt 
and epigram to complete the 
rout. 

Thus aided, he opposed Peel 
at every point. In the debate 
on the second reading, he con- 
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cluded his speech with a perora- 
tion of unwonted spirit :— 

*T cannot say that you have stood 
by your craft as long as you could keep 
her afloat. No; you have left your 
ship in the dark of the night, when you 
had chartered to carry her home in 
safety. You have brought her on a 
lee shore and left her among the 
breakers. You have placed her under 
the guns of the enemy’s battery while 
your faithful crew were asleep in their 
hammocks. You have scuttled your 
ship,—you, the captain and lieutenant, 
master and mate,—you scuttled the 
ship, stole the compass, sneaked away 
in the long-boat, and deserted to the 
enemy, hoping that the gallant crew 
would become an easy prey to those 
who would board her. But you judged 
of the mettle of the crew by your own 
craven hearts.” 


That is a fair specimen of 
Lord George’s oratory. More 
laboured, less pointed, than 
Disraeli’s, it was none the less 
spirited and picturesque, and 
well designed to arouse a party 
which was fighting a losing 
battle. 

It is unnecessary here to re- 
capitulate the incidents of the 
campaign, to recall the cunning 
of “the old parliamentary 
hand,” who confused Coercion 
with the Corn Bill. Itis enough 
to say that, when the Lords 
had passed the second reading 
of the hated measure, its op- 
ponents did not relax their 
efforts. One battle was lost, 
yet, even in the moment of 
victory, the triumphant general 
might be stripped of his army, 
and with it of the power to win 
a second battle. And so opposi- 
tion not unworthily became re- 
venge. Peel was a Minister, in 
Lord George’s eyes, whom the 
country might not trust: he 
had been coerced, as Cobden 
himself confessed, by “the 
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out-of-doors opinion” and the 
dread of the League; and 
Lord George increased his 
animosity as the chance of 
victory disappeared. He was 
always a good hand at damag- 
ing an enemy, and he now em- 
ployed his gift with a marvel- 
lous energy. It has been justly 
said that Lord George intro- 
duced a frankness of attack 
into parliamentary warfare 
that had been unknown before 
his time. That he had ample 
justification not even a Peelite 
would deny. Had Peel been an 
open and avowed free-trader 
there would have been no 
ground for anger. But, as 
Lord George said, “he had 
twice changed his opinion on 
the greatest political question 
of the day,” and he could hardly 
complain if his old supporters 
adopted a policy of recrimina- 
tion. Moreover, despite the 
certainty that the Bill would 
pass, the Protectionists were 
confident that ultimately they 
would triumph over their foe. 
“The country will not forgive 
twice the same crime in the 
saine man,” said Lord George, 
in the very speech which re- 
mains the climax of reasoned 
acrimony and _ well - founded 
anger. Having opposed the 
Coercion Act on the ground 
that the Ministers had forfeited 
the country’s confidence, Lord 
George made his memorable 
attack. “I have lived long 
enough,” he was grieved to say, 
“to remember, and to remember 
with sorrow — with deep and 
heart-felt sorrow —the time 
when the right honourable 
baronet chased and hunted an 
illustrious relative of mine to 
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death.” This reference to Peel’s 
treatment of Canning fell upon 
the House like a thunderbolt. 
Nor was the consternation of 
the Government lessened when 
Lord George declared that, 
while Peel deserted Canning 
in 1827 because he would not 
follow that Minister in emanci- 
pating the Catholics, he after- 
wards told the House—in 1829 
—that “he had changed his 
opinion on that subject in 1825, 
and had communicated that 
change of opinion to the Earl 
of Liverpool.” Peel’s explana- 
tion was unsatisfactory, but 
the bitterness engendered by 
Lord George’s speech never 
died out, and the Country 
Party, discomfited as it was, 
had something of the satisfac- 
tion which comes of satisfied 
revenge. 

For, by a stroke of uncon- 
scious drama, the Coercion Bill 
was thrown out on the very 
night when the Corn Bill be- 
came law, and Peel closed his 
public career in what should 
have been the hour of his per- 
fect triumph. But Lord George 
Bentinck, though his first fight 
was fought, was now fascinated 
by politics, and had no intention 
of returning to his stables. If 
the Corn Bill was passed there 
was still work for him and his 
party to accomplish. And let 
it not be supposed that he was 
merely eminent as a destructive 
critic. He was, in truth, a 
statesman of exceedingly wise 
and moderate views. Even 
on corn he would have been 
satisfied with a duty of four 
or five shillings, which, he 
was sure, would not sensibly 
raise the price of corn in this 
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country. He was the unfail- 
ing friend of religious liberty, 
and he would give to the 
Jews the same privileges as 
to the Catholics. He regarded 
Ireland never with the eye of 
a partisan: he publicly pro- 
claimed his dislike of absentee 
landlords ; he would have voted 
for any measure designed to 
improve the relations of land- 
lord and tenant; and that he 
had always the welfare of the 
Irish at heart is proved by his 
elaborate scheme of railway 
enterprise in Ireland, his most 
ambitious attempt at construc- 
tive legislation. The scheme 
was rejected, of course; but the 
speech in which it was advo- 
cated remains a masterpiece of 
accumulated fact and serried 
argument. 

Meanwhile he had discovered 
that the breeding of horses was 
incompatible with a political 
career. He was of those who 
do nothing by halves, and 
eighteen hours devoted to hard 
work left him little leisure in 
the day to attend to his stables. 
He therefore determined to re- 
nounce the sport of racing 
for ever, and the episode of 
his renunciation is the most 
dramatic episode in a life 
packed with drama. It was 
on the evening of the third 
day’s racing at Goodwood in 
1846 that Lord George, appear- 
ing half-asleep after dinner, 
suddenly put the question, 
* Will any one of you give me 
£10,000 for all my lot, be- 
ginning with old Bay Middle- 
ton and ending with little 
Kitchener?” The question was 
not more startling than the 
method of putting it. And to 
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keep the drama at a high level, 
George Payne instantly offered 
to pay a forfeit of £300 if he 
did not accept the offer by 
noon on the following day. He 
paid his forfeit, and the “lot” 
presently became the property 
of Mr Mostyn. This act of 
devotion, as Greville says, has 
never been sufficiently appre- 
ciated and applauded. Lord 
George did not put a trifling 
price upon his horses because 
he did not know their value. 
He was perfectly conscious that 
there were at that moment in 
his stable the best yearlings 
that ever he had bred. But 
expedition was important; he 
had sacrificed his pleasure to 
what he deemed his duty, and 
his only wish was to rid him- 
self of his horses as quickly as 
possible. The sale was inevit- 
able, yet it cannot be said that 
he never regretted it. Two 
years later, Surplice, a horse 
that once had been his, won the 
Derby, to achieve which had for 
twenty years been the end of 
his ambition. The disappoint- 
ment can only be described in 
Disraeli’s magnificent words. 
“He had nothing to console 
him,” wrote the biographer, 
“and nothing to sustain him 
but his pride. Even that 
deserted him before a heart 
which he knew at least could 
yield him sympathy. He gave 
a sort of superb groan: ‘All 
my life I have been trying for 
this, and for what have I 
sacrificed it!’ he murmured. 
It was in vain to offer solace. 
‘You do not know what the 
Derby is,’ he moaned out. 
‘Yes, I do; it is the blue 
ribbon of the turf.’ ‘It is 
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the blue ribbon of the turf,’ 
he slowly repeated to himself, 
and sitting down at the table, 
he buried himself in a folio of 
statistics.” The passage is 
superb as Lord George’s groan, 
and nobly characteristic both 
of the biographer and his hero. 

To understand a character 
complicated as Lord George 
Bentinck’s is not easy. But 
it becomes clearer when we 
remember that its distinguish- 
ing mark was a lofty serious- 
ness. He was serious in horse- 
racing, serious in Parliament, 
serious in gathering knowledge, 
most serious in attacking and 
worsting his enemies. The 
truth is, this dignified, debon- 
air aristocrat could do nothing 
lightly. He must always be 
at work, and the transport 
and diet of horses satisfied 
him until he found his true 
profession in politics. His friend 
and biographer says of him in 
an admirable passage: “He 
never chattered. He never 
uttered a sentence in the House 
of Commons which did not con- 
vey a conviction or a fact.” 
He never chattered! What 
man can hope to earn a better 
epitaph? And the compliment 
does more than many pages to 
light up the doubtful corners 
of Lord George’s character. 
His sincerity was too deep for 
idle phrases, and his_ sincerity 
won him a universal popular- 
ity which not even his arro- 
gance and his talent of bitter 
speech could diminish. More- 
over, like all sincere men, he 
was both simple and courage- 
ous. Though he speedily mas- 
tered the mysteries of politics, 
he never concealed his designs, 
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nor permitted intrigue to ob- 
scure the simplicity of his 
motive and action. And he 
was of so high a courage that 
he never shrank from the 
performance of an unpleasant 
duty. A shrewd observer of 
men and events, he possessed 
(or acquired) the gift of pro- 
phecy, in which Cobden was 
pitifully deficient. He was 
wont to say that “the first 
who would wish again for 
protection would be the manu- 
facturing interest of Great 
Britain.” And at a_ time 
when Disraeli was either feared 
or disliked, even by his own 
side, he did not hesitate to 
prophesy his triumph. “ His 
speeches this session have been 
first-rate,” he writes to Croker 
in 1848. “His last speech, 
altogether burked in ‘The 
Times,’ but pretty well given 
in ‘The Post,’ was admirable. 
He cuts Cobden to ribbons, 
and Cobden writhes and quails 
under him just as Peel did in 
1846. And, mark my words, 
spite of Lord Stanley, Major 
Beresford, and Mr Philips and 
‘The Herald,’ it will end, before 
two sessions are out, in Disraeli 
being the chosen leader of the 
party.” Here is a prescience 
founded upon judgment, which 
is very different from the facile 
predictions of uninformed op- 
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That he possessed certain 
faults which would have inter- 
fered with his ultimate success 
may be admitted. He was 
prolix and insistent both in 
speech and on paper. He 
could give no touch of gaiety 
to his orations. Being a stern 
realist, to whom romance was 
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an offence, he could not and 
would not go an inch beyond 
the warrant of his facts. Per- 
fectly decorative in himself, he 
had not a decorative style, and 
thus was a complete contrast 
to his great colleague. More- 
over, he had not the power 
of selection. He was a late 
learner, and, like all late learn- 
ers, was sometimes overcome 
by the weight of his material. 
It was a passion with him 
to exhaust his subject, and 
when he took up his pen to 
write he was never content 
until he had covered many 
sheets of paper. Against 
this prolixity no constitution 
could battle with success, and 
Lord George Bentinck fell a 
victim to his own energy. To 
die of hard work is not the 
most picturesque of deaths; 
yet, in his own despite, Lord 
George could not escape the 
touch of drama, even at the 
end. He died suddenly on the 
21st of September, between 
Welbeck and Thoresby, died 
when his work was unaccom- 
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plished, and when his hope of 
the future was at its highest. 
It was but for two brief years 
that he played the game of 
statesmanship with all gravity. 
Yet in those two years he 
made a place for himself in 
our history, and though the 
silence of death overtook him 
more than fifty years ago, he 
seems to belong to our own 
decade more intimately than 
any of his contemporaries save 
one. His speeches, purged of 
their acerbity, are as true 
to-day as when they were 
uttered, and they might be 
delivered again without losing 
their force or impairing their 
argument. And at a time 
when anxious partisans are 
applauding the services of Mr 
Cobden, it is well to recall 
the high courage and splendid 
achievement of Mr Cobden’s 
great adversary, who with per- 
fect loyalty sacrificed his pleas- 
ure and his life to the cause 
whose triumph he believed es- 
sential to his country’s welfare. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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In Defence of the Bachelor, 


IN DEFENCE OF THE BACHELOR. 


[An infamous proposal to tax masculine celibacy has of late been 
the theme of considerable discussion in the press. } 


WHEN Budget Day has come and gone, 
And left a gap behind, 
Which has a dire effect upon 
An economic mind; 
When writers take to pen and scrip, 
And fill the Press with letters, 
Each with his own peculiar tip 
For his financial betters, 


"Tis joy to read their novel views, 
To see how keen they wax 
On booming what they never use 
As just the thing to tax! 
Myself, I do not join the fray ; 
For, though my means are humble, 
If everybody has to pay, 
"T were waste of breath to grumble. 


But when the Budgeteers reveal 
An organised design 
To tax the Bachelor, I feel 
It’s time to draw the line. 
And rising up, with lyre in hand, 
And every nerve a-tingle, 
Come forth to lodge a protest, and 
Do battle for the single. 


I do not speak for those that shun 
Their duty, with the view 

That what is very good for one 
Is not so good for two; 

Nor him that dreads the growing care 
And Chaos of a progeny, 

And loves to breathe the cooler air 

Of decorous misogyny ; 
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No doubt they have a perfect right 
To manage as they please, 

But those that I defend are quite 
Another sort to these; 

Men who are anything but loth— 
Brave men, and self-denying, 
Who live alone, but take their oath 
It’s not for want of trying. 


I have a friend of sterling parts, 
A man without a taint,— 

His heart is quite the best of hearts, 
Although his head is quaint ; 
Yet one to whom the gods above 4 

The dreadful fate have meted, ; 
That he should always be in love, 
And always be defeated ! 


It were a dismal deed to plant 
A dagger in the breast 

Of one that longs to wed, but can’t, 
Despite his level best ; 

And, though we needs must raise the wind, 
*Twould seem a sad beginning 

To tax a soul so freely sinned 
Against, so free from sinning. 





No. Tax whomever else you choose— 
The man that won’t, but could— 
And tax the ladies who refuse— 
(Do them a power of good !) 
But do not sink to this device 
For raising ready money ; 
It isn’t sport, it isn’t nice, 
It isn’t even funny! 
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LORD DUNDONALD’S WARNING—THE MILITARY POSITION 


THE dismissal of Lord Dun- 
donald, commanding the Cana- 
dian Militia, from his post is 
a misfortune, the gravity of 
which it is idle to underrate. 
We will not insult the soldier 
himself with our pity or con- 
dolence. None knows better 
than he how to preserve his 
dignity and to serve his 
country. And if Canada wan- 
tonly casts aside Lord Dun- 
donald’s knowledge and ex- 
perience, the blame is all her 
own. But we, too, must take 
our share in Canada’s discom- 
fiture, and, from whatever point 
of view we regard the episode, 
it is a blow foolishly struck at 
the unity and stability of our 
Empire. 

The immediate cause of the 
quarrel is doubtless misleading 
and immaterial. But it may 
be briefly recalled: Lord Dun- 
donald resented, with perfect 
reason, the interference of a 
Canadian Minister with a cer- 
tain appointment, and, being 
outspoken, as his illustrious 
ancestor, he protested against 
the Minister’s action, on the 
ground that he was confusing 
politics and military adminis- 
tration. The Canada Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, bit- 
terly resented Lord Dundonald’s 
protest, and having pointed 
out that, being merely its paid 
servant, he was not privileged 
to express an opinion, sum- 
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marily dismissed him. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier enhanced the 
amenity of the situation by de- 
claring that the General Officer 
commanding the Militia in 
Canada was a “foreigner” ; 
and Lord Dundonald has no 
option but to return home. 
Once relieved of his command, 
the distinguished officer had the 
right to explain and justify his 
conduct, and he has taken an 
informal farewell of his soldiers 
in a document which the Cana- 
dian Ministers will read without 
pleasure. Disagreement was 
plainly inevitable from the first ; 
and even if Mr Fisher, who holds 
the portfolio of Agriculture, had 
not cancelled an appointment 
made by Lord Dundonald, an- 
other cause of dispute would 
doubtless have been found. 
In his eloquent apology Lord 
Dundonald declares that he has 
retained the command so long 
merely to benefit the Militia of 
Canada, but that all the efforts 
which he made to that end were 
rendered useless by the resolute 
opposition of Ministers. His 
reports were either garbled or 
suppressed; his suggestions 
were heard without heeding ; 
and while the Government 
vindicated its own supremacy 
and independence, it allowed its 
Militia to fall into a state of 
miserable inefficiency. For his 
own part, he asserts that he 
has sedulously avoided the 
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politics of the Dominion; he 
has loyally attempted to carry 
out the wishes of the Govern- 
ment ; and he merely demanded, 
what should be the right of 
every commander—a free hand 
in the technical administration 
of his force. Moreover, it is in 
no spirit of selfishness that he 
makes his protest, and he utters 
a final warning, which Canada 
will do well to accept in all 
seriousness of heart. “It may 
be a matter of indifference to 
some,” says he, “whether the 
Militia lacks guns, rifles, am- 
munition, equipment, and all 
that is necessary to make a 
fighting force efficient. It may 
be a matter of indifference to 
some whether the great North- 
West, with its splendid fighting 
material, be left in a defenceless 
state without guns, with pat- 
riotic offers to organise urgently 
needed corps ignored. . . . But 
. . . [ desire here emphatically 
to warn the people of Canada 
that, though they may be in- 
debted for the integrity of their 
territory, and, indeed, for their 
national existence, to the for- 
bearance of others, they are, as 
regards their preparation for 
war and their state of readiness 
to resist aggression, living in a 
fool’s paradise.” Lord Dun- 
donald, at any rate, has made 
an effective protest ; it remains 
to be seen whether the Can- 
adians will profit by it. 

We fear it is unlikely, for at 
the outset they asserted them- 
selves with an undue severity. 
The Order in Council, which 
relieved Lord Dundonald of his 
command, regretted that that 
officer failed “to appreciate the 
principles of British constitu- 





tional government.” In other 
words, the Canadian Ministers 
reserve to themselves a right, 
which would never be exercised 
in England, of interfering with 
a soldier in the simple exercise 
of his duty. “Lord Dun- 
donald’s recommendation,” says 
the Order in Council, “of any 
gentleman for appointment as 
an officer of the militia would 
in itself have no force or effect.” 
There is a singular advantage 
in this plain speaking, because 
it will reveal to English soldiers 
what amount of sympathy they 
may expect in Canada. That 
Lord Dundonald was guilty of 
a breach of discipline we are 
willing to allow. He was tech- 
nically wrong when he uttered 
his complaint. But complaint 
was necessary; and no more 
can be said than that he would 
have been more wisely guided 
had he resigned first and com- 
plained afterwards. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to find 
any excuse for the Canadian 
Ministers, whose high-handed 
action made compromise im- 
possible. We may readily grant 
that the situation was delicate. 
Statesmen are as jealous of 
their power as soldiers are of 
their independence. Neverthe- 
less a compromise was not im- 
possible until the Order in 
Council was issued; and com- 
promise is, or should be, the 
essence of politics. 

To-day there is no more 
talk of compromise ; Lord Dun- 
donald is relieved of his com- 
mand; the Canadians are left 
in their fool’s paradise; and 
probably none is_ satisfied 
save the Radical politician, 
who would always do his 
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utmost to cut our colonies 
loose from the mother coun- 
try. But it is especially un- 
fortunate that the difference 
should have arisen at the very 
moment when a gallant at- 
tempt is being made to tighten 
the links which unite us with 
our dominions across the sea. 
Brothers seldom live together 
in amity: they resemble one 
another too closely for easy 
agreement; they oppose not 
a flat surface, but a similar 
angularity, to each other's 
corners; and nothing save 
the kindest forbearance will 
ensure a constant friendship. 
Canada has not shown this 
forbearance, and the conse- 
quence is that not merely is 
our attempt at a closer union 
discouraged, but that never 
again will she have the ad- 
vantage of England’s counsel 
in her military organisation. 
For after Canada’s treat- 
ment of Lord Dundonald, no 
British officer will be found to 
take his place. Yet it must not 
be forgotten that in punishing 
Canada we punish also our- 
selves. It is in no mood of 
recrimination that we empha- 
sise the unhappiness of the 
position. If Canada is living 
in a fool’s paradise, we cannot 
but share the sad bliss of her 
ignorance, There is but one 
end to keep in view, and that is 
the defence of the Canadian 
frontier. Across a crooked and 
arbitrary line is a nation, ener- 
getic and alert. Should we 


ever have a difference with 
America, her first exploit will 
be to invade Canada, and 
Canada is not and will not be 
able to defend herself. Nor, 
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in the face of recent events, 
can we believe that she feels a 
pride in her own defence. A 
vague vanity partially reassures 
her, as it reassured the Russians 
before Japan declared war; 
and with the inert optimism 
which too often weakens our 
colonies she believes that in the 
last resort the mother country 
will stand by her. But those 
colonies which will not help 
themselves no mother country 
can help; and if America once 
makes up her mind to invade, 
it will be too late for Canada 
to ask aid and protection from 
us. The United States, com- 
manding the lakes, will have no 
difficulty in throwing an army 
into Canada, and when once 
that army is established on our 
frontiers, nothing save reckless 
gallantry, and still more reck- 
less expenditure, will dislodge 
it. 

It is true that Canada is 
mistress in her own house, as 
she is never tired of telling us. 
But her house is so near to our 
own that we cannot ignore 
the danger that threatens it. 
“Tune tua res agitur, paries 
cum proximus ardet,” and we 
ourselves shall be involved 
in the general conflagration. 
Nevertheless, we are powerless 
to move. We cannot insist 
upon a reform of the Canadian 
Militia, though we cannot for- 
get that a misfortune which 
falls upon Canada falls also 
upon us. Indeed, we can do 
no more than point out the 
risk which the Dominion is now 
running. Though her long 
frontier is unguarded, she will 
pay no more than half-a-crown 
a-head for the purposes of 
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military defence ; and, while she 
depends upon England to pro- 
tect her in time of stress, she 
will not treat England’s soldiers 
with forbearance or respect. 
Our warships could and would 
defend her coasts, but we 
demand of her that she should 
do her share on land, and 
apparently we demand in vain. 

What, then, does Canada 
need for her own protection? 
A small permanent force, which 
should be ready to strike any- 
where and at short notice. If 
an invasion were repelled for a 
month, we should yet have 
time to transport an army 
across the sea. But if the 
Americans were permitted to 
enter Canada unmolested, it 
might take us years to drive 
them out. And though the 
problem is simple enough, 
Canada declines to solve it. 
As we have said, she is a 
prey to the inordinate, if 
amiable, vanity which over- 
takes young peoples. She 
believes herself unvanquished 
and invincible. In her foolish 
security she deems the details 
of guns and men dull and 
sordid. Who are the Ameri- 
cans that they should dare to 
assail the greatest of British 
Colonies? If there is to be 
an annexation, surely the 
Canadians will annex the 
United States. Did they not 
beat them before, and are they 
not all the more ready to beat 
them again? A vain boast. 
What shall six millions do 
against seventy ? 

Meanwhile, though, in Lord 
Dundonald’s words, Canada is 
living in a fool’s paradise, she 
will do little or nothing to 
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help herself. She declines to 
pay taxes for her own defence, 
and she is satisfied that the 
nucleus of her army should be 
a training-school. And, worse 
than all, she has allowed 
politics to play their part in 
a matter which should be above 
and beyond politics. Now, 
when the administration of an 
army is perplexed by political 
considerations, there is an end 
of discipline and efficiency. 
There is only one motive which 
should influence the govern- 
ment of an army, and that is 
merit. Where policy is per- 
mitted to intervene, there you 
get intrigue and incapacity. 
During the last few years we 
have witnessed a crisis in 
France, which was brought 
about merely because Paris 
confused the conduct of the 
French army with the in- 
veterate bitterness of party 
politics; and we throw our 
opportunity away if we take 
no warning by the experience 
of our neighbours. However, 
we have done our best and 
failed ; henceforth the Canadian 
Militia must be commanded by 
a Canadian ; it will be our fate 
to prepare for the defence of a 
colony over whose military 
organisation we have no con- 
trol ; and even the loyal North- 
West is powerless to support us. 
The patriotism which expresses 
itself in toasts and anthems is 
well enough; we are grateful 
for the aid which the faithful 
Canadians gave us in South 
Africa; but we should be 
better pleased if we thought 
that our fellow-citizens across 
the sea recognised the danger 
of their situation, and were 
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resolved to face the respon- 
sibilities which that situation 
implies. And if the public pro- 
test of Lord Dundonald reminds 
the Canadians of the ominous 
risk they run, it will not have 
been made in vain. 


That hitherto there should 
have been no complete and 
uniform edition of Mr Swin- 
burne’s poems is not a little 
remarkable. For Mr Swin- 
burne holds a high and even a 
unique place among modern 
poets. Though you may find a 
hint of his cadences in Dryden 
and the Elizabethans, he seems 
to derive from nowhere, and 
displays more clearly than al- 
most any writer of his century 
the authentic stamp of origin- 
ality. He has played new 
tunes upon the English tongue, 
he has attempted to arouse 
emotions which were before 
foreign to our literature, and 
he has done all this in a style 
and manner at once fresh and 
exotic. It is not for nothing 
that he is the master of many 
tongues, that he writes in 
French or Greek with equal 
facility : he has sometimes for- 
gotten, in his enthusiasm for a 
foreign language, the limita- 
tions of his own, and he has 
used metres which are contrary 
to the tradition and to the 
genius of English. “The result 
is that his curiosity now and 
again becomes eccentricity, and 
since it is always easier to 
imitate a complex talent than 
the classic balance of simplicity, 
Mr Swinburne was for many 
years the favourite sport of 
parodists. That, however, is 
either forgotten or remains the 
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memory of a transient phase, 
and after the lapse of thirty-six 
years we may contemplate Mr 
Swinburne’s early poems with- 
out prejudice or passion. 

But in order to help us to a 
right judgment concerning his 
works, Mr Swinburne has un- 
dertaken to be his own critic, 
and in a dedicatory epistle sets 
out to explain the meaning and 
purport of his poetry. This 
habit of self-criticism is not 
without its ‘inconveniences ; 
and though it has enabled Mr 
Swinburne to write a score of 
entertaining pages, we hope 
that it will not be generally 
followed. Even Mr Swinburne 
misses his mark, and while he 
is obligingly candid in autobio- 
graphy, he is far more brilliant 
in poetry than in criticism. 
Indeed his criticism is little 
else than a trumpet -call of 
satisfaction. He has nothing 
to regret, he tells us, and noth- 
ing to recant. When a writer, 
says he, “finds nothing that he 
could wish to cancel, to alter, 
or to unsay in any page that 
he has ever laid before his 
readers, he need not be seriously 
troubled by the inevitable con- 
sciousness that the work of his 
early youth is not and cannot 
be unnaturally like the work of 
avery young man.” That, of 
course, is perfectly true, though 
it needs not a heaven-born 
critic to say it. Every page of 
‘Poems and Ballads’ sparkles 
with the brightness and extra- 
vagance of youth. Young in 
spirit, young in _ courage, 
young in speed of verse and 
thought, it is mature only 
in workmanship, and very few 
poets have ever flashed upon 
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the world with a book at once 
so strange and masterly as 
this. 

That it has conspicuous faults 
none will deny. It is too ob- 
viously arranged to startle the 
citizens. The jargon of passion, 
with its “lilies and languors” 
and its “roses and raptures,” 
seems more highly artificial 
than it did thirty years ago. 
No reader of to-day, however 
good his intentions may be, can 
read ‘Faustine’ (for instance) 
without a smile. Even had the 
‘ Ballad of Burdens’ and ‘Before 
Dawn’ not been imitated to 
weariness, it would still be 
difficult to regard them quite 
seriously. But for a first 
volume of miscellaneous verse 
where shall you match the 
‘Poems and Ballads’? Where 
shall you find an equal skill 
in the management of strange 
metres and stranger fancies? 
To twist the English tongue 
into Sapphics may suggest the 
ingenuity of the exercise-maker 
rather than the inspiration of 
the poet ; but if it is to be done, 
how could it be done with a 
finer beauty than in these lines 
which follow ?— 

**Then to me so lying awake a vision 
Came without sleep over the seas and 
touched me, 
Softly touched my eyelids and lip; 
and I too, 
Full of the vision, 
Saw the white implacable Aphrodite, 
Saw the hair unbound and the feet un- 
sandalled 
Shine as fire of sunset on western waters ; 
Saw the reluctant 
Feet, the straining plumes of the doves 
that drew her, 
Looking always, looking with necks 
reverted, 
Back to Lesbos, back to the hills where 
under 
Shone Mitylene.” 
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The workman’s skill is so great, 
the stanzas are composed with 
so light a grace, that you for- 
get, as you read, the difference 
between accent and quantity ; 
you are persuaded to believe 
that a master may set our 
English words to the music of 
ancient Greece. 

In disburdening his soul, Mr 
Swinburne proves, as many 
another has proved, that, while 
he despises the critics, he has 
collated their opinions with 
an unnecessary care. He is 
amused and satisfied that scorn- 
ful or mournful censors have 
been unable to distinguish 
between ‘confessions of posi- 
tive fact” and “excursions of 
absolute fancy.” Of course, the 
pretension of critics who made 
this distinction was absurd. 
But Mr Swinburne, in confess- 
ing that “there are photo- 
graphs from life in the book, 
and there are sketches from 
imagination,” seems to share 
their absurdity. Photography 
from life, or realism, is an affair 
of treatment as well as of ob- 
servation, and Mr Swinburne, 
in treating experience and fancy 
in precisely the same spirit, has 
abolished the difference between 
them. He may have treasured 
“photographs from life” in his 
mind or in his note-book, but 
in composing his verses he 
transformed reality to imagina- 
tion, and resolutely sifted from 
his work the lightest suspicion 
of actual life. Does he not, 
then, in attempting a false dis- 
tinction, involve himself in the 
charge of folly which he brings 
against his censors ? 

Again, Mr Swinburne pro- 
tests, with an inapposite energy, 
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that, though he has acknow- 
ledged the sway of illustrious 
friends and masters, he has 
never rendered a blind obedi- 
ence to any man. “ Mazzini 
was no more a Pope or a Dic- 
tator,” he writes, “than I was 
a parasite or papist. Dictation 
and inspiration are rather dif- 
ferent things.” Of course they 
are, and in saying this to an 
intelligent reader, he is surely 
speaking to the already con- 
verted. No one would ever 
doubt the independence of Mr 
Swinburne’s judgment. He has 
been fighting his own battles 
for so many years that his 
worst enemy could scarce ac- 
cuse him of “seeing eye to eye,” 
even with Victor Hugo or 
Giuseppe Mazzini. Nor need 
he have defended himself 
against the charge of incon- 
sistency. What is consistency 
but the meanest of the vices, 
the boast of a stunted mind, 
the idle clinging in age to the 
stunted formula of youth? 
Even where Mr Swinburne has 
changed his mind so completely 
as he changed it concerning 
Walt Whitman, the difference 
is rather interesting than 
blameworthy, and though in 
politics he defends the consist- 
ency of every passing word he 
has uttered with the principles 
that he proclaimed in his youth, 
on the ingenious ground that 
“monarchists and anarchists 
may be advocates of national 
dissolution and _ reactionary 
division: republicans cannot 
be,” we cannot think that the 
defence was worth making. 
But the distinguishing mark 
of Mr Swinburne’s preface is a 
wise arrogance, He says, with 
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Mr Chamberlain, “What I 
have said, I have said.” As 


he would change no word of 
his poems, as he would retract 
no vigorously advocated opinion, 
so he is serenely content with 
what life has brought him. He 
boasts with Shelley that he has 
been fortunate in friendships ; 
fortunate, also, in enmities. To 
have been fortunate in friend- 
ship is to have won happiness, 
and it is with a proud humility 
that Mr Swinburne declares 
that, “when writing of Landor, 
of Mazzini, and of Hugo, I 
write of men who have honoured 
me with the assurance and the 
evidence of their cordial and 
affectionate regard.” And, if 
he has won many an honour- 
able friendship, he has paid 
the pleasant debt in tributary 
verse. He has sung the 
praises of Richard Burton and 
of Christina Rosetti, — “the 
saintly and secluded poetess,” 
and “the adventurous and 
unsaintly hero,” —and in each 
case the praise is _ perfectly 
genuine. 

Charles Lamb, as Mr Swin- 
burne reminds us, wrote for 
antiquity, and in a similar 
spirit he declares that ‘“ when he 
writes plays it is with a view 
to their being acted at the 
Globe, the Red Bull, or the 
Black Friars,” and we need 
not complain if we never see 
“Marino Faliero” or “Locrine” 
with any other eye than that 
of the mind. Indeed, Mr Swin- 
burne has been so loyal to the 
dramatic tradition of the seven- 
teenth century that he could 
not (and does not) expect his 
dramas to win popularity. 
How should an audience, well 
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trained to hear a Girl from 
Somewhere, tolerate blank verse 
upon the stage? No; Mr 
Swinburne’s plays are written 
to be read, and to carry on 
an ancient and august tradi- 
tion. If their inspiration is from 
books more than from life, what 
of that? Mr Swinburne, at any 
rate, does not share the modern 
contempt of literature, and in 
an elegant passage defends 
books against reproach hurled 
at them by the laureates of 
action, who forget, in their 
facile denunciation, that they 
too are known to the world 
merely through the printed 
page. “Not to the very hum- 
blest and. simplest lover of 
poetry,” writes Mr Swinburne, 
“will it seem incongruous or 
strange, suggestive of imperfect 
sympathy with life or deficient 
inspiration from nature, that 
the very words of Sappho 
should be heard and recognised 
in the notes of nightingales, 
the glory of the presence of 
dead poets imagined in the 
presence of the glory of the 
sky, the lustre of their ad- 
vent and their passage felt 
visible as in vision on the live 
and limpid floorwork of the 
cloudless and sunset-coloured 
sky.”: He at any rate is no 
“ half-brained creature to whom 
books are other than living 
things” ; he does not “see with 
the eyes of a bat and draw 
with the fingers of a mole his 
-dullard’s distinction between 


_ books and life.” In his poetry, 


at any rate, books have meant 
more to him than life, and his 
eulogy of them is an act of 
- loyalty. But he, too, has 


| looked out upon: the earth and 


‘sky ; he, too, has watched “the, 


revels and the terrors and the 
glories of the sea.” Neverthe- \ 
less, books have been his con- | 
stant inspiration, and he has 
paid the debt exacted by his 
preference. He is too obviously 
artistic to claim a place among 
the serene masters of the world ; 
he is too highly skilled in rhe- 
toric and sleight of hand to go 
down the ages as the voice and | 
prophet of his time; and yet | 
so long as music appeals to the 
ear, so long as the brain de- 
lights in the mastery of words, | 
so long will the poems of Mr | 
Swinburne be read with admir- ' 
ation and delight. 


“Marlowe and Shakespeare, 
Aischylus and Sappho,” says 
Mr Swinburne, “do not live for 
us only in the dusty shelves 
of libraries.” But there is a 
kind of literature which, not 
altogether deservedly, seldom 
emerges from the dust, and 
which interests the historian 
rather than the poet. Such is 
the literature discussed with 
the utmost skill and erudition 
in Professor Ker’s ‘The Dark 
Ages’ (W. Blackwood & Sons). 
But even the “ Dark Ages” are 
rather a name than a reality 
—a convenient label which 
denotes a period, while it does 
small justice to its character. 
The long night of the middle 
age, if it were not broken by 
flashes of sunlight, was inter- 
rupted by strange and even 
splendid dreams. The classical 
tradition was not dead, indeed 
it never died, and the Teutonic 
nations, at a time when the 
world was “dar..est,” brought 
new material and an originality 
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of style into the literature of 


‘Europe. On the one hand was 


a poetry whose naiveté pro- 
claimed it a fresh thing; on 
the other hand was a literature 
in Latin, the real language of 
the Dark Ages, which pre- 
served the classical forms both 
in verse and prose. There were 
books, there were schools, there 
were learned men, who studied 
not merely Latin but Greek, 
and had some knowledge of the 
far East. But even though the 
Age were dark in name only, 
it was an interlude in the his- 
tory of literature. As Pro- 
fessor Ker says, “Dr Johnson 
is hardly farther from ‘Beowulf’ 
than Chaucer is.” But that is 
because, while Johnson and 
Chaucer speak the same 
tongue, the writers of the 
Dark Ages wrote either a 
Latin which was the decad- 
ence of a great tradition, or 
a vernacular which rarely rose 
to a literary language. “To 
go back to the ninth or tenth 
century,” says Professor Ker, 
“is to find a different world. 
Not only are the languages of 
a more ancient type; the ways 
of imagination are different, 
the tunes of poetry are differ- 


-ent,-and there are still older 


things than those of the ninth 
century with which the trav- 
eller has to be acquainted,” 
It is not strange, therefore, 
that the Middle Age was long 
regarded as the dark period of 
time. Goldsmith, who is not 
commonly esteemed a scholar, 
attempted to correct the popu- 
lar fallacy. ‘The most bar- 


‘barous times,” said he, “had 


men of learning, if comment- 
ators, compilers, polemic divines, 
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and intricate metaphysicians 
deserve the title.” Moreover, 
the Dark Ages played their 
part in the great Romantic 
movement, wherein Gray and 
Percy were eminent forerunners. 
Even Ossian was for some- 
thing in the revival, and, in 
Professor Ker’s words, “the 
success of Macpherson proved 
that the Dark Ages were not 
in themselves enough to alarm 
the reader.” ’ 

But if the writers who flour- 
ished before the Crusades were 
not distinguished, we cannot 
but admire the universality of 
their interest. There was no 
kind of literature which they 
did not essay. They studied 
grammar, rhetoric, and dia- 
lectic with the utmost energy ; 
they imitated Cicero and Virgil; 
they found opinions ready-made 
in Plato; the Venerable Bede 
composed a treatise on prosody ; 
and Apuleius and Lucian were 
examples to many whose names 
are long since forgotten. In 
other words, the Dark Ages 
were learning all things, they 
were reconstructing the old 
mythologies and inventing new 
allegories, and if they can be 
called dark theirs was the dark- 
ness which comes before sun- 
rise. For history the writers 
of the Middle Age had little 
aptitude. As Professor Ker 
says, “The historical genius 
was muffied in Latin prose.” 
But that mythology was not 
dead is proved by the ‘ Edda.’ 
Nor was the period. destitute of 
Epic poetry, which might boast 
such works as ‘Beowulf’ and 
‘Roland.’ But though the 
medieval epics have some touch 
in them of the Homeric spirit, 
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that‘is rather because, as Pro- 
fessor Ker points out, “epic 
requires a particular kind of 
warfare, not too highly organ- 
ised, and the manner of the 
Homeric battle is found again 
in Germany, Ireland, and old 
France.” It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the Dark Ages ex- 
perimented in every kind of 
prose and verse, and if the 
literature which they made is 
forgotten to-day, that is be- 
cause they produced few men 
of transcendent genius. 

Of the Latin books which 
distinguish the period, the most 
famous, no doubt, is Boethius’ 
‘Consolation of Philosophy,’ 
which exercised an _ extra- 
ordinary influence on the Middle 
Ages, and is still familiar to 
many who never read it, in the 
words of others. It has, says 
Professor Ker, “a strain of 
philosophy which would neither 
strive nor cry, a gentle ghost 
whose presence is recognised in 
its effect on many minds, per- 
suading them to think wisely 
about the old commonplaces of 
Death and Time.” In other 
words, Boethius was a sort 
of medieval Montaigne, who 
understood ancient Greece and 
Rome as he understood his own 
world, and his ‘Consolation’ is 
the one book which has survived 
as a living influence unto our 
own time. Professor Ker’s 
account of it could not be 
improved. “The book,” says 
he, “is not philosophy but 
consolation. It is popular, it 
is meant for the weaker 
brethren. The beauty of it, 
which lifts it far above the 
ordinary run of reflections on 
mortality, is that it restores 
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the Platonic tradition, or even 
something older and simpler in 
Greek philosophy, at a time 
when simplicity and clearness 
of thought were about to be 
overwhelmed in the medieval 
confusion. Boethius saved the 
thought of the Middle Ages.” 
And thus Professor Ker finds 
the just word to say about all 
the writers of his period. It is 
impossible to praise too highly 
the learning and sense of pro- 
portion which he has brought 
to his task. He has made the 
dry bones of the past live 
again; he has set in the clear 
light of intelligence a world 
which is dark, less through its 
own ignorance than through 
the ignorance of others; and 
he has proved to us once again 
that there are no gaps in the 
progress of intelligence, and 
that if the links in the chain 
escape our vision they escape 
it through our own blindness. 
We cannot do better than leave 
Professor Ker’s book with a 
quotation from Daniel’s ‘ De- 
fence of Ryme,’ given by Pro- 
fessor Ker himself. “Nor can 
it but touch of arrogant ignor- 
ance,” says Daniel, “to hold 
this or that nation barbarous, 
these or those times gross, con- 
sidering how this manifold 
creature man, wheresoe’er he 
stand in the world, has always 
some disposition of worth, en- 
tertains the order of society, 
affects that which is most in 
use, and is eminent in some one 
thing or other that fits his 
humour and the times.” In 
other words, there never was a 
Dark Age, and Professor Ker 
is its most erudite and eloquent 
historian. 
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THE BLOCKING OF PORT ARTHUR, 


Cuinampo, April 1904. 

THE officer in command of 
the doomed ship stood in front 
of the wheel with his eyes glued 
upon the deepening base of 
black darkness in front of him. 
The increasing shadow be- 
tokened the land he was striv- 
ing to make. Ever and anon 
he seized the night-glass, peered 
into the thickness, and then 
replaced the glass on the rack. 
Once only did he raise his right 
hand in signal to the dim figure 
of the man at the wheel. All 
was darkness. The only light 
was the binnacle, and it was so 
cowled with canvas that the 
figure at the wheel was bend- 
ing over his work to keep his 
view of the compass. The 
slow grind of the half-speed 
engines and the swirl of dis- 
placed water was in itself sound 
enough to render the over- 
powering feeling of silence 
almost unbearable. 

Suddenly a great flood of 
light cleft the darkness ahead. 
It was so white and clear that 
the faces of the three men on 
the bridge looked pale and 
death-like. The man at the 
wheel winced with the stroke— 
it was literally a stroke of 
light; but the officer only 
moved his hand. The enemy 
had defeated their own ends; 
they had shown him the pass- 
age—half a point to starboard 
and the course was true. There 
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stood the white stones of the 
lighthouse which for weeks had 
surrendered its functions to 
port-bound mariners. 

For the space of perhaps 
fifteen seconds the great white 
eye penetrating the darkness 
was fixed full upon the boat. 
Then it winked irresolutely, 
flashed upwards, then down 
again, away to starboard, until 
the elliptical base of the fear- 
some cone of light was well 
abeam. Then back it came 
and glared savagely full upon 
the steamer, silently closing 
down upon it. It looked long 
and steadfastly, and then, as 
suddenly as it had come, it 
was cut off. And all was 
dark and dreadful again. But 
only for a second. From the 
centre of the great overpower- 
ing mass ahead there shot up a 
long meteor-like rocket. Its 
sinuous course closed in a mass 
of sparks, Then it was as if 
the torch had been applied to 
the piéce de résistance of some 
great firework display. In a 
moment what was darkness 
became a semicircle of scintil- 
lating light. The great beam 
of the Golden Horn searchlight 
leapt into life. It was sup- 

rted by a score of lesser 
searchlights from the fore- 
masts of the ships in harbour. 
But there were other lights— 
lightning flashes from the breast 
of the mountain, which at in- 
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tervals the acute beams of the 
searchlights revealed — flashes 
which seared the gloom and 
vanished. Within a moment’s 
space after this blaze of light 
came the ominous rattle which 
discovered its origin. The forts 
of Port Arthur were firing the 
guns which at night are always 
trained upon the harbour ap- 
proaches. The tumult was 
deafening, as the great bare 
flanks of the mountains behind 
caught up the deadly roll of 
discharging quick-firers, and 
flung the sound back in deaf- 
ening reverberations. But that 
was not the worst sound. The 
hissing rush of projectiles, the 
ear-splitting swish as they 
struck the water and exploded, 
or shrieked in ricochet overhead 
—in a moment the tension bred 
of apprehensive darkness had 
changed to an inferno of mod- 
ern war. 

The man at the wheel bent 
his head forward with the im- 
pulse of a man meeting a storm. 
But the officer never moved, 
except his directing hand. The 
ever appearing and disappear- 
ing arc of the searchlights gave 
him his point, and he steered 
directly upon it, while the four 
men crouching at the lifeboat 
falls and sweating engine- 
room volunteers wondered when 
the whistle would blow which 
would call them on deck from 
the chance of the most awful 
death to which mariners live 
exposed—death from the escape 
of disabled boilers ! 

Then for a moment from 
amidst the circle of flashes, low 
down on the port-bow of the 
doomed ship, a smaller search- 
light showed. It seemed to 
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break up from the very water- 
level. It was the forelight of 
a destroyer. At last the 
Japanese officer gave evidence 
of sensibility to the Hades 
which surrounded him. He 
had brought his ship far enough 
into the passage. The beam 
in front told him that the 
enemy would do the rest. He 
blew the whistle which his 
teeth had almost bitten fiat. 
In a second the men manned 
the falls of the lifeboat, while 
the petty officer responsible for 
the igniting of the bursting 
charge in the vessel’s hold 
dropped down the hatchway 
to the point where his duty 
lay. 

“Port, hard a-port!” the 
officer was now fairly gesticu- 
lating. As her head came 
slowly round a heavy shell hit 
her forward. So great was the 
impact of this metal stroke that 
for a moment it nullified the 
efforts of the helm, and flung 
the officer and man at the 
wheel from their feet, while the 
men at the falls became a woe- 
ful heap in the scuppers. Then 
another shock. This was dif- 
ferent. It was as if an earth- 
quake had struck her: as if 
some great monster of the deep 
had seized her in its tentacles 
and shaken her. Instantane- 
ously the engines stopped. 
If the officer could have seen 
them, he would have found that 
they were twisted out of all 
semblance of symmetry. A 
torpedo had struck her amid- 
ships, and had brought her 
mechanical movement to a 
standstill. She would not even 
answer her helm. And in spite 
of the inferno below an unend- 
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ing hell of projectiles tore the 
darkness above. Again the 
whistle sounded —three times 
in long shrill notes. It was the 
order to take to the boat. As 
the men slipped down the ropes 
the base of the after-mast and 
smoke-stack were swept out of 
her by shell-fire. In the boat 
the officer stood up and counted 
his men. There should have 
been fifteen. One was missing. 
“It is the petty officer in the 
hold!” the word was passed 
along. Ina moment the officer 
had swung himself up to the 
deck again; and as the boat’s 
crew waited, the man with the 
boat-hook could feel the inches 
sinking, as the ship they were 
deserting settled. Then a 
three-inch shell took the boat- 
hook out of his hand, and, to 
save her from drifting, he had 
to jump up and hold on him- 
self. Again the light of the 
destroyer was on them, and 
the quick - firing projectiles 
clanged and hissed against the 
vessel’s iron sides with the 
tumult and _ continuity of 
hammers in_ iron - foundry 
works, 

The officer was at the rail 
again. 

Had the petty officer re- 
turned? No! The officer dis- 
appeared back to the hold. A 
giant hissing from the engine- 
room told him that the water 
would soon reach the boilers. 
It was hopeless. The petty 
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officer must have been killed 
by the explosion of the Russian 
torpedo. The officer was on 
deck again. The ship was list- 
ing heavily. He shouted to his 
men in the boat, now hanging 
on in momentary terror of being 
engulfed in the wash of the 
sinking ship. His foot was on 
the rail, when the destroyer 
reopened with its quick - firer. 
A shell took him in the neck 
and shoulder, and, bursting on 
impact, carried this brave man’s 
head and brains away with it. 
His headless trunk fell forward 
amongst his anxious men 
struggling to keep the boat 
on. For a moment they did 
not know that he was dead. 
He was aboard. They pushed 
off and gave a cheer as they 
handled the oars. Then they 
discovered that it was the 
warm thick life’s - blood of 
their chief and not the spume 
of the sea which had made 
them so wet in the darkness. 
They were three lengths away 
when the water reached the 
boilers. A rush of steam, a 
report that dwarfed the raging 
gun-fire, and the Fukui Maru 
rolled over and settled just in 
the place which her officer, 
Commander Hirose of the im- 
perial Japanese navy, had 
chosen, And three other tra- 
gedies similar to this were 
taking place in the narrow 
channel of Port Arthur’s har- 
bour entrance this very night. 


A GLIMPSE AT THE “BAYAN.” 


Nagasaki, April 1904. 
The rear-admiral and his flag- 
captain had been on the bridge 


the whole night. It was miser- 
able weather: the wind had 
veered round towards the north, 
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and in spite of the promise of 
spring which the last fortnight 
had given, the sleet from the 
squalls was as icy as that of 
a mid-winter blizzard. Every 
quarter of an hour the navigat- 
ing lieutenant made his way up 
to the bridge to apprise the 
admiral of the position of the 
squadron. Half an hour ago 
the first signs of approaching 
dawn had cut into the gloom 
in the east, but the squalls had 
rolled up again and practically 
nullified the first efforts of 
awakening day,—-so much so 
that it was practically impos- 
sible to make out even the out- 
line of the vessel following the 
flag-ship, although it was only 
two cable-lengths astern. For 
one moment the navigating 
lieutenant turned on the little 
reading -lamp on the bridge, 
which gave sufficient shrouded 
light to enable the admiral to 
read the markings on the chart. 
The admiral glanced at the 
pencil- marks, then looked at 
the clock. He nodded his head, 
with the single remark, “We 
are in the right place”; in a 
moment the little light was 
turned out again and all was 
darkness. The three men 
peered anxiously into the 
murky darkness on the port 
beam,—the haze of the driving 
rain-storm was still very thick. 
Something seemed to catch the 
navigating lieutenant’s ear, for 
he left the senior officers and 
made his way across the bridge 
to the starboard rail; for two 
minutes he remained motion- 
less, the pose of his body in- 
dicating rapt attention. He 
seemed satisfied, for on moving 
back to the others he whispered 
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something in the admiral’s ear, 
then all three officers went over 
to the starboard rail. There 
was no doubt about it now. 
The wind which had brought 
the squall dropped as suddenly 
as it had risen, and the low 
muffled murmur which heralds 
firing at sea could be distinctly 
heard above the wash that the 
vessel made, as she drove her 
way through the water. 

The squall had passed, and 
almost immediately the in- 
creased vigour of returning 
day forced itself superior to 
the shadows of the fast vanish- 
ing night. What had been 
black now became the dull 
grey of a humid mid- ocean 
morning. The great mysteri- 
ous shadows of the ships astern 
picked themselves out from the 
surrounding mists, while even 
the low hulls of the wicked- 
looking little torpedo craft, on 
either flank, began to show as 
indistinct masses against the 
false horizon. As day dawned 
the sound of firing seemed to 
increase. Now it was quite 
distinct — a rattle of quick- 
firers burning ammunition in 
deadly earnest. The torpedo 
craft had got it now, for 
suddenly the three indistinct 
blotches which betokened the 
vessels on the starboard beam 
put up their helms and dis- 
appeared into the mist. It was 
too thick yet to make a flag- 
signal, so the admiral stood on 
his course. As one looked down 
from the bridge it seemed that 
the flag-ship was some ghostly 
death-ship. Everything was 
lean and gaunt and silent; there 
was no movement, save where 
the rain- wash trickled over 
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into the scuppers; few men 
could be seen, and of these each 
stood motionless to his quarters. 
It was a depressing sight. 
There is probably nothing in 
this world so oppressive as the 
appearance of the modern war- 
ship fined down to the actual 
requisites of slaughter as she 
appears from the bridge on a 
cold grey morning, with officers 
and crew strained by waiting 
for that moment in which the 
vessel shall commence to put in 
practice the desperate object of 
her existence. If this strain 
were to be continuous it would 
be more than the most magnifi- 
cent nerves in human nature 
could support. Such is the 
state at dawn, but daybreak 
generally brings relief. So it is 
in this case. The torpedo-boats 
had hardly been absent five 
minutes when they were back 
again, and the leading boat 
steamed in close alongside the 
flag-ship. Six, eight, five little 
flags fluttered up on its apology 
for a mast. The navigating 
lieutenant had gone below, but 
the signalman read them in 
spite of the mist; the admiral 
looked at his flag-captain and 
they both smiled. The express- 
ion of the smile was that of a 
man who had played for a high 
stake and won. The admiral 
said three words, and the flag- 
captain passed them on to the 
signalman, — up fluttered the 
answering pennant, and a 
second later the message was 
hoisted beneath it. Other 
little pennants appeared on 
each of the dumpy masts of the 
torpedo craft, and they dis- 
appeared full steam ahead. 

It was now quite light, and 
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the mist very rapidly cleared, 
disclosing the squadron of 
cruisers, line ahead, forging 
forward at just sufficient speed 
to keep them upon their course. 
The senior officers of the flag- 
ship still stood grouped on the 
starboard rail. It was now 
broad daylight, and the wind 
changed suddenly to the west : 
as it changed it rolled up 
patches of the fog, so that 
almost in the time that it 
would have taken to cross the 
bridge a grey stretch of open 
sea was visible towards the 
north. The four officers on 
the bridge saw a heavy pall 
of smoke at the same moment, 
—that tell-tale smoke which is 
proof of cheap coal in the 
stoke-hole. The wind cleared 
it, as it had cleared the mist. 
The flag - lieutenant was the 
first to speak. “One, two, 
three, four,” he said as he 
counted the smoke - stacks; 
“that is the Bayan.” 

The Russian made _ the 
squadron out at the same 
moment, for the black smudge 
of her hull against the hori- 
zon was pierced by the lurid 
yellow of burning  cordite. 
There were a few seconds, 
during which the officers on 
the bridge became erect from 
the stooping position which 
had been theirs when gazing 
into the haze,—then came a 
rushing, swishing sound, the 
terrifying screech of projec- 
tiles in passage through the 
air. Two hurtled overhead, 
while a third, falling short, 
exploded upon impact with 
the water, and sent a great 
salt spray driving across the 
bridge. The Bayan is a handy 
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vessel; but all the skilful 
mancuvring in the world 
could not have saved her if 
she had persevered in action 
against six cruisers. But to 
get away there were just a 
few seconds when she had to 
show her broadside. She did 
it bravely, the yellow flashes 
sparkling up and down the 
whole length of her lean hull. 
The flag-captain was at the 
speaking - tube, and as_ the 
Russian turned quiver after 
quiver shook the bridge. The 
ear-splitting reports which fol- 
lowed showed how the flag- 
ship took advantage of the 
broader target. Not only the 
flag-ship, for the signalmen 
were busy at the halyards; 
and as the admiral glanced 
sternwards he saw behind him 
a flickering line of yellow 
flashes, proof positive that 
each of his captains had read 
his signal. As for the Bayan, 
it looked for all the world as 
if she were the centre of 
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a shoal of spouting whales. 
Great geysers of water seemed 
to splash almost as high as 
her smoke-stacks, and from the 
burst of those projectiles which 
made their contact it would 
seem that the vessel was bound 
to be destroyed. But, as al- 
ready remarked, she is a handy 
craft. Only a few seconds of 
this fearful ordeal, and then her 
four funnels seemed to disappear 
into one, and she was making 
the best of her 22-knots speed 
to Port Arthur. No ignoble 
flight, for her stern still gave 
evidence of her sting, and in 
rapid succession three great pro- 
jectiles ricochetted high over 
the flag-ship. For a moment 
the admiral had it in his mind 
to make the signal to pursue; 
then he remembered his orders, 
and the squadron stood stead- 
ily on at half-speed. The wind 
rolled up another squall, and 
the Bayan was lost to sight 
almost as rapidly as she had 
appeared. 


THE RACE FOR PINGYANG. 


Curnampo, April 1904. 

For the twentieth time that 
morning the column came to a 
halt. It was just a repetition 
of the same blocks which had 
delayed the troops since day- 
break: the wind was too 
boisterous and the snow too 
heavy for any one to hear an 
order. The files simply took 
their cue from the files in front 
of them. As each particular 
four came to a standstill the 
men turned their backs to the 
teeth of the blizzard. Thus 
when his turn came Private 


Kawada turned with them. 
The men immediately placed 
their rifles between their knees 
and did their best to resuscitate 
the circulation in their hands. 
One or two of the files, recking 
nothing of the state of the 
ground beneath them, and 
borne down by the weight of 
accoutrements and skin coats, 
heavy and saturated, dropped 
to their knees. Kawada took 
off his left mitten and put his 
fingers in his mouth in the 
hope that he might get back 
some little warmth into the 
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extremities. How different it 
all was to what he had expected 
when he had first been mobil- 
ised in Tokyo! How different 
his sensations now to what 
they were when his corps had 
marched to the Shimbasi 
station! Then he had felt 
there was no hardship in fight- 
ing for one’s country, it all 
seemed so easy and pleasant. 
He looked round at his three 
more intimate companions in 
hardship ; their faces were the 
colour of the parchment of a 
drum discoloured by age and 
ill-usage. Some of them were 
literally green with cold, and 
the state of the ground they 
were crossing was such that 
the very clothes which were in- 
tended to protect them seemed 
in their weight and unwieldi- 
ness their worst enemies. When 
they had debarked from the 
transport the men had landed 
singing. They had all sung 
patriotic songs as they marched 
into their first bivouac, but 
that was ten days ago, and at 
the present moment there 
seemed to be none left who 
had the heart or spirit to sing. 
An officer passed down the line: 
he was riding a shoddy little 
pony which looked as if twenty- 
four hours must see the finish 
of the lease of its life. This 
officer shouted to the right- 
hand files that there would 
be a halt of half an hour. As 
the men heard this they 
wrapped the flap of their coats 
tighter round the locks of their 
rifles and, just as they stood, 
flung themselves down in the 
sleet-slush. One of the more 


enterprising in the group, of 
which Kawada now found 
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himself the centre, had carried, 
slung to the end of his rifle, a 
small perforated tobacco-tin 
containing an inch or two of 
live charcoal. This primitive 
heater was passed from hand 
to hand, men even pressing it 
against their cheeks in the 
endeavour to persuade some 
artificial heat into their systems. 
Kawada crouched down in the 
snow-morass, and if he had not 
been a true Japanese, imbued 
with the sense that whatever 
service done as a national duty 
was a light service, he would 
have wished—as so many 


thousands, comprising all 
known nationalities of the 
world, have wished before 


him—that he had never been 
a soldier. To keep dry or 
warm was out of the question, 
but by huddling close together 
some protection was afforded 
from the cutting wind and a 
little collective animal heat 
arrived at. And so tired, so 
weary, and so cold were the 
men that they even, in spite of 
their bitter situation, dozed off. 
Kawada’s thoughts turned to 
Tokyo: he thought of the 
pleasant garden in Aoyama 
which, from all precedent, 
should by now have begun to 
give evidence of that spring 
life upon which is founded the 
whole artistic virtue of Japan. 
He thought of the last evening 
that he had spent in Shimbasi, 
of the well-lighted and warm 
rooms of the fashionable tea- 
house and the delicacies in 
fried eels and rice, of the bright 
eyes of the peerless Hoorji as 
she knelt in front of him; in 
fact, he thought of all the 
pleasures of the luxurious life 
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he had left behind him. And 
in comparison what was his 
state now? Perished with 
cold, nauseated with the taste 
of the glutinous stale rice which 
he carried in the little wicker- 
basket attached to his belt; 
miserable and friendless save 
for his companions in mis- 
fortune around him, and, for 
all he knew, forgotten, but— 
and here the great heart of the 
Japanese people welled up in 
him—it was all being suffered, 
all being endured, in the service 
of Japan, in the service of the 
country which was destined, 
perhaps even in Kawada’s time, 
to be the greatest Power in 
Asia. 

There was some movement 
ahead; the men in the pre- 
ceding files were rising to their 
feet; Kawada’s section fol- 
lowed suit, and in another 
three minutes the whole force 
was plodding wearily onward, 
squelching into the teeth of the 
northern blizzard. Thus they 
pushed on, miserable, weary, 
and footsore, the tiny little 
advance-guard of the great 
enterprise which Japan had 
undertaken to the astonish- 
ment of the world. Just 300 
men, battling with the adverse 
elements, to reach Pingyang. 
In front of them they had the 
might of the great Russian 
Empire of the north. Just 
300 men! what if the Russians 
should have been before them 
in this race for the all-import- 
ant goal? What could 300 
men expect to do if the great 
army of Cossacks should al- 
ready have overrun Korea? 
The snow-clouds ahead oblit- 
erated all that was in front of 


them ; in fact, at times it was 
almost impossible for them to 
see the road by which they 
were travelling. But they knew 
what they had behind them: 
they were the advance-guard 
of the army which, if the 
necessity should arise, would 
consist of 500,000 men; of the 
nation which, before it would 
acknowledge defeat, would find 
20 millions of men prepared to 
enter upon even a more des- 
perate enterprise than that in 
which this little advance-guard 
was now engaged. If Ping- 
yang were reached in time, 
what would past hardships 
matter? what would it signify 
that the road from Hadju to 
Pingyang was strewn with the 
bodies of the weaklings from 
the forlorn-hope ? 

A week later and all was 
forgotten. Kawada and his 
companions lay in the snow 
trenches north of Pingyang. 
They cooked their rice them- 
selves, and were able, when not 
on duty, to sit round a bow! of 
smouldering charcoal and watch 
behind them the great black 
line winding its way through 
the snowdrifts, which betokened 
the head of Kuroki’s army as it 
marched up to take possession 
of the position which the forlorn- 
hope had won. And as Kawada 
gazed out across the miles of 
white in front of him he ceased 
to speculate as to whether 
Hoorji had found another lover : 
his only thought for the moment 
was when the rifle, which he 
nursed so carefully under the 
flap of his fur-lined coat, would 
be called upon to do its duty. 
And that very morning, as he 
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leaned upon the parapet, far 
away in the north he made out 
a few black specks standing out 
in bold relief against the snow. 
He called a sergeant, and to- 
gether they examined them 
through the glasses. The 
specks were coming up from 
under a rise. More and more 
appeared, until at last they 
were able to count twenty, and 
as they came nearer the 
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magnifying - glasses disclosed 
the tell-tale lance-poles. These 
specks were the first messengers 
from the great Power of the 
north. They were the advance- 
guard of six sotnias of Cossacks 
detailed to seize and hold Ping- 
ang. 

In Jess than an hour Kawada’s 
rifle burnt the first cartridge in 
the land struggle of the Russo- 
Japanese war. 


RIVER-FIGHTING. 


Cuinampo, April 1904. 

The Korean fisherman did 
not like his job in the least. 
He cowered down beneath the 
gunwale chattering like a 
maniac, and with difficulty 
maintained his hold on the 
tiller and the sheet of the 
lateen sail. No one took any 
heed of his chattering, and 
save that the naval lieutenant 
threatened him _ occasionally 
with his scabbard he was left 
to his own devices. The junk’s 
sails were well filled, and as 
the current was with her she 
was making a good eight knots 
as she threaded her way be- 
tween the sand-dunes. Ever 
and anon the boat would be 
obliged to force its way through 
fields of drift-ice, for the Yalu 
had only just commenced to 
disgorge its winter surface. 
But it was not the difficulties 
of navigation which had re- 
duced the Korean fisherman 
to such a state of abject terror, 
—it was the fact that he had 
been impressed by the boat’s 
crew of Japanese sailors from 
the scouting gunboat to take 
them up to the mouth of the 


river. None knew better than 
he that seven miles of the 
course that he was now steer- 
ing would take the boat right 
into the Russian lines. And 
his chattering at the moment 
was due to the uncertainty of 
thought whether it were better 
to be shot at once with the 
revolver aggressively hanging 
from the lieutenant’s belt, or to 
have his lease of life deferred 
until they were at a range 
from which tke Russian out- 
posts would do the shooting. 
But the little lieutenant recked 
nothing of this argument; he 
was busy disposing of his seven 
men at the thwarts, and at the 
same time watching the sand- 
dunes as they raced past them. 
Half a mile ahead a great bank 
jutted out across their course ; 
on the far side of this he could 
make out a lateen sail similar 
to their own. As soon as the 
fisherman saw it his chattering 
redoubled, and in the anxiety 
of his desire to communicate 
to the lieutenant he let go the 
sheet. All Japanese objurga- 
tions are polite, and feeling that 
he had nothing in his vocab- 
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ulary to meet the case, the little 
lieutenant rescued the sheet 
with his right hand and brought 
the boat up to the wind again 
himself, while with his left he 
belaboured the steersman. They 
had to make a considerable 
detour before they could get 
round the obstacle in front of 
them, but once they were clear 
they found that they were half 
a mile away from the junk, the 
sight of which had so agitated 
the Korean. As a rule, in 
these waters fishermen do not 
carry arms, and the first thing 
the lieutenant made out, when 
he got a clear sight of the 
strange craft, was the glint of 
the morning sun on rifles. Had 
a Japanese boat’s crew ever 
had such luck before? and the 
little officer smiled all over his 
face as he communicated the 
joyful tidings to his men—here 
indeed was a situation ; a prim- 
itive sea fight on the racing 
waters of the Yalu. The 
Korean steersman saw the 
glint of the rifles at the same 
moment; the sight did not fill 
him with similar enthusiasm, 
and he settled all doubt that 
had hitherto possessed him as 
to the safety of the mission by 
abandoning the tiller and jump- 
ing overboard. For a moment 
the thought of the death pen- 
alty flashed across the little 
lieutenant’s mind, and his hand 
instinctively closed on the butt 
of his revolver; but he had no 
use for cowards, dead or alive, 
so with a loud laugh he himself 
took the tiller, and, pulling the 
sheet taut, bore down upon the 
Russian junk. 

Nor were the Russians refus- 
ing. If they had had any mis- 
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givings as to the identity of 
the Japanese boat, these were 
dispelled as one of the blue- 
jackets rove on to the halyards 
the emblem of the rising sun, 
so that it fluttered out above 
the lateen sail. The rival com- 
manders must have given the 
ranges to their men simultane- 
ously, for the smack of the 
small-bore rifles of both parties 
burst out together. The 
Russians stood off a couple of 
points so as to bring more 
rifles to bear. The range was 
now 500 yards. The Russian 
shots whizzed overhead, sang 
through the rigging, ripped 
tiny holes in the sail, and 
splintered the planks of the 
forward whaleback. The Jap- 
anese answered deliberately ; 
the little lieutenant, with his 
foot on the tiller, the sheet in 
his right hand, and his glasses 
in his left, directed the fire. 
Fifteen minutes of this, and 
suddenly the sail of the Russian 
junk went aback, round came 
her ponderous prow. She had 
had enough. The breeze again 
caught her great sail, and she 
headed up with the tide. The 
lieutenant reduced his firing 
strength by two as he ordered 
two bluejackets to man the 
junk’s sweep: himself, he never 
moved either his foot from the 
tiller or his hand from the sheet, 
even though a bullet carried 
the glasses out of his left hand 
and scored a great sear in his 
forearm: he was going to have 
that junk, or perish in the at- 
tempt. The Russian com- 
mander evidently thought so 
too, for he only stood upon his 
new course long enough to see 
that the smaller vessel was 
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overhauling him, when he put 
his helm over and ran the 
boat for a sandbank. In three 
minutes she was aground, and 
her crew of nine soldiers wading 
to the shore. This gave the 
Japanese bluejackets their op- 
portunity. Up they jumped 
and let their magazines do their 
best. The water round the 
Russians became as agitated as 
the surface of a pond in a hail- 
storm. But the men made 
good their passage to the shore, 
and, opening out, doubled to 
the summit of the dune. The 
lieutenant brought his boat up 
alongside the abandoned junk, 
and as his men made it fast 
they found in the corpses of 
two Russians the evidence of 
their good shooting ; but they 
had not time to apprise the 
value of their capture, for it 
was up and into the water in 
pursuit. By this time the 
Russians had taken up a posi- 
tion to prevent a landing, and 
as the bluejackets waded to the 
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NacasakI, 4th May 1904. 

A boy and girl sat on a 
steep grass slope in a Japanese 
garden. The boy, who wore 
the apron affected by students, 
was talking earnestly—far too 
earnestly for his years, we in 
the West would have thought. 
The girl, whose kimono and 
paper sunshade formed the 
only coloured relief to a back- 
ground of fresh emerald green, 
was listening with downcast 
eyes. 

“Tt is no use, O’Teru San,” 
the youth said, almost mourn- 
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sandbank they in their turn 
suffered the ordeal of a concen- 
trated fire. But they made the 
shore, and were advancing to 
the attack when suddenly they 
descried two more junks bear- 
ing down upon them from 
round the end of the bank. 
There is a limit to the odds 
which even a junior naval 
lieutenant dare encounter, so 
the youth doubled his men 
back and pushed both the 
junks off: at least, if he could 
not complete his skirmish, he 
would carry off the spoils of 
war. Loyally his men answered 
to his call—they fixed a tow-line 
and manned the sweeps, but it 
was no good; the two junks 
could not make sufficient head- 
way against the tide, and he 
found the reinforcements rapid- 
ly overhauling him. There was 
nothing for it but to cast off, 
and then, with four men at the 
sweeps and two men firing, he 
beat his way under the cover 
of the first friendly sandbank. 


OF O’TERU SAN. 


fully; “I shall have to go to 
work like a common coolie, for 
we have not the money for me 
to continue my education.” 
The maid made no comment 
to this statement, and the boy 
continued to pour out his 
troubles. “It is very, very 
hard,” he said, “that 1 should 
have come from a family of 
princes, and have now to do 
menial work in order that I 
may live,— perhaps even be 
obliged to serve foreigners in 
some low capacity, and profess 
myself obedient to people whom 
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I despise. To think of it, 
O’Teru San! from to-morrow 
I shall go to the College no 
more, and from the next day 
will be apprenticed to an art- 
isan. I, who was to go next 
year to the military school, in 
order, as befits one of my 
station, to become an officer; 
and now, just because my 
father has speculated badly in 
some Western enterprise, I must 
give up all thought of the 
future and live in the present 
—a coolie!” 

The youth cast himself over 
on his side, and although his 
companion did not look up, yet 
she knew that his brown eyes 
had filled with tears. There 
was a brief silence, during 
which Teru San was making 
up her mind. Although to our 
Western ideas she was but a 
child, yet here in the East 
those whom we would still 
opine children have, in their 
teens, reached a mental balance 
which we call maturity. The 
cruel fate which seemed about 
to ruin her companion’s am- 
bitions hurt her as deeply as if 
a bann had been placed upon 
herself. She also had her own 
ambitions. But her hopes for 
the future were bound up in 
the success or failure of this 
youthful student who had been 
in her life ever since she could 
remember. Personally, also, 
she did not wish to be the 
wife of a carpenter or a ’rick- 
shaw coolie. 

“Is there no way ?” she said ; 
“will not your relations do some- 
thing for you?” She turned 
and put her hand upon the 
shoulder of the prostrate stud- 
ent. He shook his head mourn- 
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fully. In a moment the girl 
made up her mind. “Then 
Teru San will do something 
for you. O’Tanaka San, go back 
to the school to-morrow. I will 
find the money.” 


There was a grand entertain- 
ment at the Mitsui Club. The 
resident members of this great 
and exclusive family were giving 
a farewell send-off to a batch of 
officers of the Imperial Guard 
who were due to leave Tokyo 
on the following morning to 
join the transports collected in 
the inland sea, For the purpose 
of this entertainment the ten 
most popular Geishas in Tokyo 
had been retained. 

The evening was half-way 
through, and the young men, 
grouped in easy attitudes around 
the room, were satiated with 
the ordinary efforts at female 
dancing. “Where is O’Teru 
San?” somebody shouted ; 
others took up the cry and 
clapped their hands. A screen 
at the far end of the room was 
pushed aside; the little frail 
figure appeared in the opening. 
It was Teru San. She fell to 
her knees and bowed to the 
ground, as is the etiquette on 
such occasions. Then she stood 
up in all her glory of gold and 
grey. A perfect round of ap- 
plause greeted her, for at the 
moment she was the idol of 
young Tokyo. Even to the 
European estimate she was 
beautiful,—to young Tokyo, 
peerless. She glided in to the 
centre of the room, radiant in 
the knowledge of her success, 
magnificent in the blending 
colours of her finery, and she 
danced as young Tokyo had 
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never seen a Geisha dance 


before. Her dancing finished, 


she stepped down among the 
audience and gracefully ac- 
knowledged the congratulations 
which were heaped upon her. 
Surely this girl was happy, 
if the happiness of a Geisha 
is to be judged by popularity. 
Daintily she took the little china 
cups which were offered her, 
modestly she pressed them to 
her lips, just tasting the con- 
tents. Then they pleaded with 
her to dance again. All smiles 
she retired to the stage, and 
gave a representation in grace- 
ful movements of some old ballad 
of love and war, such as young 
Tokyo adored. Then, bowing 
low, she passed again behind 
the screen. And as the sound 
of the applause died in her ears, 
so did the smile of happiness 
from her face. Hastily she 
changed her kimono, and called 
for the jinrickshaw which was 
waiting for her in the courtyard. 

It was a bitter night for 
poor Teru San; she was going 
now to meet her lover for the 
last time—for Tanaka, a lieu- 
tenant in the Imperial Guards, 
was also leaving in the morn- 
ing to meet the Russians. 

Such was the history of Teru 
San. When she had come to 
her resolution to find the money 
with which her lover was to be 
educated, she had gone straight- 
way and sold herself—as many 
hundreds of other Japanese 
girls have done in similar cir- 
cumstances—to the master of 
some tea-house. The house 
which she had selected had 
been owned by a man who, 
long trained in the art, had 
seen the commercial value of 
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the dainty little lass who falter- 
ingly had offered herself to 
sign the indentures: He had 
paid a sufficient sum in cash 
to ensure the first year’s fees 
of Tanaka’s education; the 
successful Teru San’s outside 
earnings had supplied the rest. 
Thus supported, her lover had 
passed from one grade to an- 
other, until now he was a dash- 
ing subaltern in the Guards. 
All that the young couple were 
waiting for was the day when 
the tea-house ransom should be 
paid in full, and Teru San free 
of her strange obligations. We 
of the West cannot understand 
this: in the East it is different. 

The leading company had 
been lying under the cover of 
a sand-dune since daybreak. 
The men were becoming rest- 
less: behind them they could 
hear the even rhythm of the 
three batteries of artillery 
which were endeavouring to 
silence the Russian guns on 
the far side of the river, and 
ever and anon some projectile 
would whistle angrily above 
their heads, or, burying itself 
in front of them, would throw 
great showers of sand into 
their ranks. The men were 
getting restless because they 
were waiting to fulfil their 
orders. These orders were 
engraven in each man’s heart, 
—for such is the system of the 
Japanese: when possible each 
man in the army, from the 
general of division to the 
humblest stretcher - bearer, 
knows exactly what is to be 
expected of him during the 
ensuing day, as far as the 
general staff can calculate the 
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function of any particular unit. 
This regiment of the Guards 
had orders to lie under cover 
as near as possible to the foot 
of the bridge which the sappers 
were constructing, and as soon 
as the structure was worthy, to 
push across it and turn the 
Russians from their positions 
on the far side of the river. 
From twoo’clock in the morning 
they had been lying there, and 
it was now past mid-day and 
yet the bridge was not complete. 
Tanaka had crept up to his 
captain’s side, and together 
they had crawled to the top 
of the sand-dune and watched 
the progress which the sappers 
were making. It seemed now 
that almost the last pontoon 
had been floated down. The 
little engineers were working 
like demons on the bridge-head, 
and as they worked the water 
all round the pontoons seemed 
alive with bursting shells. 
Time after time the men work- 
ing on the hawsers were swept 
away, and as the cord passed 
from their lifeless grasp there 
were other willing hands ready 
to take it. There was no time 
to care for dead or wounded, 
there was no room for either 
on the pontoons, a man down 
was a man lost, and it served 
the interests of the State better 
to push his body into the boil- 
ing stream rather than hamper 
the bridge- way with doctors 
and hospital attendants. For 
the fifth time that morning a 
salvo of bursting shells de- 
stroyed the nearest pontoons, 
carrying the working party 
away with it. Yet, nothing 
daunted, fresh pontoons were 
pushed off and floated down, 
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and a fresh company of sappers 
were there to lash the stanchions 
tight. 

“They will never do it,” said 
the captain, as it seemed that 
the latest effort had failed. 
“See, they are bringing down 
reinforcements from the bluff 
above us.” It was true,—a 
column of Russian infantry 
were debouching from behind 
the hills on the opposite bank 
of the river, and were moving 
down to the threatening bridge. 
The Japanese gunners had seen 
them, and almost immediately 
the column was torn and shat- 
tered with bursting shell, but 
this counter was not sufficient 
to stay their advance. Down 
they pressed towards the 
water’s edge; so near were they 
now that the Guardsmen could 
make out the glint of the indi- 
vidual bayonets as they glist- 
ened in the mid-day sun. 

“Now is our time,” shouted 
Tanaka; “see, here come our 
orders.” A staff officer galloped 
up ; as he came, the two officers 
could see that the last pontoon 
had floated into its place, and 
that by wading it would now 
be possible for the infantry to 
dash across. The staff officer 
shouted his orders —“ Bridge- 
head! Guards, column of fours 
from the right.” The suspense 
was over. In a moment the 
battalion was on its feet, and 
Tanaka was racing with the 
men of the leading four for the 
bridge. They felt the pontoon 
sway under their feet—they 
jumped from side to side to 
avoid the mangled frames of 
dead and wounded sappers. A 
shell tore up the planks in 
front of them, and spattered 
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them with the blood and flesh 
of some luckless engineer. 
Through the cloud of smoke 
Tanaka could see that some fell 
in the holes, others were hit. 
Now it was the actual bridge- 
head, thirty yards of water, 
how deep, how shallow, who 
couldsay! All that they couldsee 
were the bayonets of the oppos- 
ing Russians. They were al- 
most down to the water’s edge. 
Tanaka was the first at the 
actual bridge-head; what had 
happened to his captain he did 
not know, what had happened to 
the colonel mattered not to him; 
with one shout of “Banzai!” 
he leapt into the water, and 
all that he realised was that 
the men were leaping in beside 
him. For a moment it was 
waist-deep, then it was knee- 
deep, and now they are on the 
dry land. Of the next five 
minutes who shall speak ac- 
curately? All that Tanaka 
knew was that the sword-blade, 
which had been in his family 
for four hundred years, clashed 
roughly against a bayonet, and 
was then fleshed true and hard. 
Then the impetus from the 
slope above bore him and his 
companions back, but they 
made a stand at the water's 
edge, and that stand was sufii- 
cient to save the bridge-head. 
Company after company came 
splashing through the water, 
and then the Russians were 
taking the steel in the back. 
It was a horrible mélée; and 
when Tanaka really came to 
his senses, he was trying to 
form up his company amid the 
smoking guns of a captured 
Russian battery, while a cor- 
poral, chattering with excite- 


ment, was binding up his arm 
with a first field dressing. 
Until this moment Tanaka did 
not even know that he had 
been wounded. 

There was no paper printed 
in Japanese which did not ring 
with the heroism of Lieutenant 
Tanaka of the Guards. There 
was hardly a shop-window in 
Tokyo which had not a coloured 
picture detailing the Lieut- 
enant’s heroism at the passage 
of the Yalu. For the moment 
there was no more honoured 
name in all Japan. There was 
no woman in all the many 
islands, which comprise the 
Far Eastern Empire, prouder 
than the little white-skinned 
Geisha, Teru San. Now her 
self-sacrifice seemed as nothing. 
Whatever it may have cost, she 
had enabled her lover, not only 
to win his ambition, but also 
to place himself in the history 
of his country. 

She had been making her 
toilet since four in the after- 
noon, for that very day Tanaka, 
the wounded hero, had returned 
to Tokyo. Even as she sat, 
rubbing the powder on her 
cheeks, she could hear the 
shouts of the crowd which 
were according him a public 
welcome. It was meet that 
she should look her best, for 
to-day was to be the greatest 
day in her life. 

The telephone bell rang. 
Anxiously she waited for the 
message. Surely it could not 
be him; it was too soon; he 
had not yet had time to think 
of her. She was right —it 
was only a message from the 
big rich American who, for the 
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last two months, had been lav- 
ishing his attentions upon her, 
and who was now reduced to 
such a state that he had of- 
fered to ransom her at what- 
ever price her master might 
name, if only she would consent 
to marry him and return with 
him to the States. A foreigner 
forsooth! And Teru San told 
the maid to tell the foreigner 
that she was ill, that she was 
out of business for an in- 
definite period until she should 
be again convalescent. She 
then sat quietly in her room 
and waited: it was possibly 
the happiest expectation in 
the whole of her strange and 
chequered life. 
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But her hero never came, 
even though she waited until 
the small hours of the morning. 
“He is in the hospital,” she 
said to herself; “I shall hear 
from him to-morrow.” But 
the morrow brought no mess- 
age, and so it went on from 
day to day, from week to week, 
until it was announced in the 
‘Kokomin Shimbun’ that the 
hero Tanaka, decorated by the 
Emperor, and now employed on 
the General Staff, was be- 
trothed to the daughter of 
Count Inouye. 


And so it comes about that 
Teru San may be the mother 
of American citizens, 
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